

by Ngaio Crcquer 

ScuJunc numbers Lii the universities 
sliDuld be monitored, the level of 
reserves ehoul.d be.'wacchod ond 
there should lie more guidance on 
why the cost of ' similar courses 
varies, MPs hove been told. 

The Public Accounts Committee, 
in its .14th report, tvhich 'exaniines 
univsrsity funding nnd social 
sciciicss research and training, calls 
for mure precision in iJte ivay grant 
needs for the universities are 
v/orhed out. 

But it alsn says t-hat no com* 
pulsory scliume for premature early 
retirement of lecturers should be 
introduced unless it was cost 
effective in both the educational 
and the financial sense. 

Ill its exEunination of the Depart* 
nienc of Education and Science and 
the University Gants Cominitteo, 
the PAC was told that a planning 
model was used to help deiorminc 
iMiiiat grant universities should 


receive. Nevertheless, unit income 
had declined in real terms in recent 
years. 

According to the FAC the umt 
incoiue only gave a rough indication 
of . the standards of provision ivhich 
the grants would support. 

Tliey said it did not allow for 
rhe likelihood of additional students 
being provided for at marginal 
rather bhan average cost. Nor did 
it (illnw for jirevjous iinderspendiiig 
by the univcrsiijes and the buJld-tip 
of reserves, “ In our view these 
factors should be taken into account 
and greater use should bo made of 
the model ... to give a more precise 
Indication of the costs of meeting 
the standard of provision for which 
the granr is intended to provide.'* 

They also suggest that althoiigLi 
universities have discretion in ho>w 
they spend their money, the DES 
should give them their assessment 
of how -L<utal expenditure should be 
distributed. * 

They are also concerned that 
similar courses cost diffving 
amounts to provide In the imlyer* 



by Patricia SantinellL ' 

The Covornment is poised to approve 
a Manpower Services Commission 
package of tneosurea for the unem- 
ployed by the end of next week. 
The main! thrust of this 'Will bo un 
expansion '• of the Youth 0]i\iQr- 
tunities Progredime to take to a 
total of - 40»QpQ yaung people at a 
. grou Coilt^Qf ;■ 

Mr 'Jfm'-lPi^ldrj'SecretQf'y bf^SCf^atb 
for Employment, confirmed this 
week in the House that the Govera- 
ineat ivould andounce new measures 
til help unempldyed youngsters dur- 
ing the' next: session of Parliameitt, 
He ■ is known to bp flglttlng in 
Cabinet for iiliance to fund thq 
increase, most Of, which iil expected 
•CO be derived frohi-jbuts )|h' other 
depattmeiUs*. budgets.'! 

• The ' • conmieuoh hOi • already 
stressed to Mr Prior' that It Is facliig 
bonsluerable' problems : in finaneirig 
rile preseut.'pf'Ogramme which 
. due' to > proLvlde 'pioces for some 
2SD,OOd yobng pOoplb' at a cross cost. 


of E170m this year. However, be* 
cause of the drastic rise in uucm* 
ploymeht this number is more likely 
to he 300,000. 

The expaiisioh of the programme 
effectively means the ' Introductiaii 
of a national education and training 
scheme, which as youth unemploy- 
meot rises— latest coreea.sts predict 


scupe ill the provision of vocational 
preparation. 

' Alongside this the commission is 
working on a separate' exercise to 
improve' the . country's V valnlilg 
cupadity. This takes'ln the repom* 
mendations made in the coiisuUatlve 


^Vers in jobs but. who' never rdcelvO 
training. The MSC is also 'looking 
at the provision' of better access !lo 
dpportun'Icies .f6r adults end dt the 
Whole ' Way the ' apprenticeship 
. scheinp isioperated,.',!? . . 


ci^n^s m sights 


sitles. University planning wouid be 
assisted and ec3nomies identifed if 
rhe UGC gave " more precise guid- 
ance on the causes of-variatipn from 
one university to another,' based on 
their overall knowledgo of costs in 
diffciem universities 

As for student numbers they note 
linoncinJ and staff constraints but 
say individual institutions should be 
tmd the luimlim's their grants are 
calcuinied to provide 'for, and that 
actual ii'imibei'.s admitted should bq 
moiiitorcd. ’This Would liclp the DES 
to assess reasonableness of the 
grants, particularly to ensure the 
Kobbins princinle is maintained, and 
the UGC could also monitor the 
effectiveness of staff-student ratios. 

The PAC also says It is clearly 
necessary that the Social Scienco 
Research Council should bo highly 
selective in its use of resources. 

ThiVtp-Foiirth report from the 
Committee of Public Aecountit 
fession 1979*80. Published as House 
Of Conmons Paper 783, by HAfSOj 
price £4.00. 


rive -more; designated’ research 
'centres -ard likely to be 'Singled one 
next. ' ye>ar . by tb'e, Socidl Science 
Researdh CodinetJ. 

' The InltiariVe tO set ' lip a sdcond 
round- of centres '.of '.eitceliepce 'i$ 
being . p u'rsued'' by the ; S$RC . ohair - 
mau/ Mr- Mldiael 'Posner, ’who has 
yot to get th.8 council's, approval, . . 

'Earlier this year he/ achieved 
loiig-lioid'.ambitroii.wli'eii five centres 
-were awarded diajdf funding :to.cOii»' 
ceht'i^td.. on- already eitUtiiig areas' 
bC social science research; Each unit 
is' i^telving bdtwoen ' £50,000 aiid 


by David jobbiiis 

The university technicians* national 
pay bargaining machinory — the 
model For other non-ucudomic stuff 
—has broken down in a row over 
the latest salary negotlatioiia. 

Instead, universities where .union 
branches support the two*stoge 18* 
'month offer made by the employer.i 
three weeks ago arc being asked 
this week to Implameiit it indi* 
vidusliy. 

Lunch-time meetings of techni- 
cians, organized to hdar the em- 
ployer's answer, will escalate into a 
withdrawal of labour for the rest of 
the day if the answer is negative. 

The national talks last Friday 
foundered when the university 
employers sought a national agree- 
ment on holidays which, according 
to union leaders could 'have meant 
that some tecliulcians actually lost 
some of their entitlement. 

' Mr Russell Miller, national officer 


tie added : " The. notion Irof cbiv 
tinging teams of active researchers. 
.WjO -have .dene too little to Furdior 
this over tiie. last 10 years and w.e 
must do iniore during thej'next' lO 
y8ars."i ; . 

' The First round of 'designated 'i^* 
sear'ch centres Included .the Tbohida 
Gbram -i^esearoh ' t/ait at London 
Dnivecsity. Inkcit'ute of. Educatioli': 
Centre fdr Urbah.aud Regiopa] 
Deveiopdieiit - Studies at NeWcMtlb 
'University',; eitid a . new Centre • fof 
the ' Stii^ . of ' Productivity 'f/iid 
Efficiency, ’,a.t' "..tils' . Indepdudeni 


Jflhte chpxpoirspii^ by .fallow student Eileen Muir. 



of the Association of 
Technical and Mar^ori^? 
.said:' “The dilemma we htaC 
put in is that if the pgck&Mo 
-to a ballot, some peopIewodA 
voting away the chances g(^ 
with inferior holiday arraauM 
to improve them 

The package proposed a Um 
cent increase from (October I a; 
a further 8.5 per cent ban k 
next year. Early talks. on boliC 
end pensions were also lorludid 

A telegram to each unitenh 
from the inanogemant I'ldv-sih 
“ The proposed agreemcai h m 
sistent with the limits euecd hr lb 
general purposes comiuiiee of ik 
Comnifctee of Vice ChanesUtnatf 
Principals.” 

A special conference ef 
tiicians from all .uuMriiiiei is 
September called for kcil sttuie- 
tions towards 39 doj^ t 
year, and urged its mitt'iilut i) 
reuect any national ipkeot 
inferior to this. . 


Part-tiihere 
below Burnham 


Pp.rt-time tutors at adult edik^ 
centres (n .OxfordshlM «e taj 
paid below the agreed. BertW 
rate for the fegWn.. ‘ 
Union iawyers ue m 
examine whether this w - 
ment is legal 
ara bound, to pay 
hut adult educfltlqti in 


UGC plans interventii 
to cope with spending 


n policy 
cuts 


hyNialo Crequer 

The Univei'ilcy Grants Committee 
u understood to bo planning to 
ifliervene more closely in tiie work 
ei the aniversities to ' help them 
witli-a new rouud of Govern- 
neiii eipenditars cuts. 

As part Of a more interventionist 
(idicy, the UGC Is to ask its subject 
iulx»mmittees to begin a major 
ravieif of the streugtiis and weak- 
Mucf of individual university 
daiurtinenls, and pave the way for 
passible rationalization. 

-the use of the standing subject 
(Mvdueas fbi* this task reflects 
dimtisffiction In the 'UGC with its 
previous policy of creating large 
jod 'public working groups to 
tiplore partleulu* areas. 

Tbe recent, ^kinson report on 
Xuislsti studies, for example, 
KiHLsed far greater .opposition 
tile UGC bod anticipated. The 
unralttea now believes tnat a more 
^Kreet dialogue with the universi- 
ty WQidd ha a more efficient |and 
paliiical^, acceiUabJe way of dealing 
mh otbar subjects, 

-Di. Edward Paikes, the UGC 
mtinnsh, aJfmallecl the commUtae'a 
uqan^ to become more Interven- 
aiiaadld speech recentbr 
*?, iw -.^Bifttae of • Vice* 
ChjJirellors and. 'Principals. ■ The 
wfec/Mflfel/flri vfiufe meeting tp<^ 
ihelr . reaction to 

* ft to I^tfixs warned thgt the 
antyersitles could not -be expected 


negotiations oiv pq 


■: Middlesex. polytechnic. BA performhiice arts students .Sarah Win* 
r'der (left) arid- MiobeU PHrtnell perfovm ** White, qh .a 






Mm* 




Slffi 





, . 4J^anCiel ptvCedu^es .before the end of the ye;ar.> Drfdwin | rMr-Glyit-Bryan 
by:KjlrkIoht CduttpU,''kmei|r .iCerr', CNA^h chief o^lcqG said; 
ort. has 'beeh' 'completed by We ore keeping our 'optioha' operi 
■ - pii^c' 




Burnham rates 



Dr Parkea : candid apeerli 

to escape the necessity for change 
which was affecting other areas of 
national life. He said they could 
not afford to be seen at automatic 
opponents of any schemes for 
-rationalisation. 

“ 1 do not personally subscribe to 
the view that the universities ai‘e 
Immutable iu a climate of ecbnomic 
disturbance and demographic de- 
cline”, he said. "What we have 
to .ensure is that such changes as 
take placjsAM df ov-.owa makiAgr 
. Dr Pams, aald’ If .'ivas 'lio IdAgm*- 
possible for the AecCssary changes 
to be left in the hands of Indi- 
vidual universities. Some priorities 


would have to be set at national 
level. 

” We need a strong measure of 
collaboration between individual 
universities, the CVCP and the UGC 
if we are to reshape the system to 
the new and different kinds of 
demands which are likely to be 
made upon it in the next decade, 
and against a background of limUed 
finance. 

” Of course, most of the change 
will be accomplished within inm- 
vidu&l Institutions, but institutions 
may need their resolve strengthen- 
■ big and financial holp if they have 
to contemplate the closure of 
departments and possible staff 
redundancy.” 

Dr Perkes's forthright speech 
comes after a year during whicli the 
vice-chancellors of every university 
have been summoned to special 
” dialogue ” meetings in which their 
institution's academic strengths and 
failings have been scrutinized. Tlie 
Information, acquired in these 
meetings is expected to form the 
basis oif the UGC*s plans ' for 
rationalizing provision. - 

The severity of any ratibnallza- 
tions or economies cannot, however, 
be certain until- tlie Government 
decides on the scope of any new 
public expenditure cuts. During the 
recent bout of Cabinet iqeetlngs, 

eavTni^ tvill lievv to fall equally oii 
the university and pubfio settofs. 

Speech detalb, page 2 



SRC in line 
for £5. 6m 
handout 

by Robin McKie 
Science Correspondent 

The Science Resoarcli Council 
has been told It may receive a £5.6m 
cash resettlement from the Treasury, 
almost all the money saved from the 
council’s coiitributious to European 
research organizations this year. 

The money will prove vital In 
bailing the council out of its present 
financial crisis, for without the cash 
reimbursement, a result of the 
recent strength of the pound, the 
SRC will be £7.Sm overspent. The 
resettlement will still not prevent 
the introduction of major savings — 
in particular a moratoi'lum on re- 
search grants for university scien- 
tists. and delays in constructions 
spending at SRC facilities— although 
these may now only last a few 
months. 

The financial embarrassment of 
the SRC will not end there, liotv- 
ever, for the council is now facing 
tlie prosepect of oppoaring before 
the Public Accounts Committee 
because of Irregularities In its 
1979-BO accounts. The exchequer 
and audit department has recently 
questioned the SRC about over 
commitments in its budget for that 
year. 

Thue wpre pot at first apparent 
in - the accounts becausa). 'it 'is 
■believed, balancing was acbieVbd by 
delaying paymest of bllhk 
irregularity that the comptroller 
end BudftorTgeneral itiay choose to 
raise in . his report to the Public 
Accounts Committee, which may 
then cell SRC cheinnah Siir Geoffrey 
Allen before it for an explaiiation.. 

Tbe delays 111 payments have only 








by David j-erbbips. 

leadej^ of the Association of .Uni- 
versity Teacheie predict a bitter 
row if . tlie Goverounent tries to. cut 
back their provisioneljy agreed 23’ 
per cent pay rise in line ’ with -the . 
latest inltiaiiive oh public sector pay. 

Tliey end the univei’sity authori- 
ties are pressing for an early meet- 
ing of uie siecond stage of tiielr , 
ba-rgaUtiOg maobinery to hda.r what 
the Governnleiit hds in Tiiihd.' EdG 
Sides expect tbet Committee B will 
be codvened in the next week or 
10 days;. • 

-r'A month a^ the 13 percent pro- 
ivdaifonal awoftd, was forwarded to 
the DeparUhedt ’of’ BducatiOit by 
the bfMMma'ii of Committee A when 
the two wa$. felled to agree’ on a 
cost, of living ’ rise due to be paid, 
from' October 1, ’ ’ 

R was SUspeettd 'that ’altbobgH: 
the bulk of the rise fells within the 
period of tbe existjhg Oesh limits, . 
Minieteri vINiuld nA be i^epered |q ; 
see 'full payment or an, award more 
thbii t^'Oe aa ds bpe 6 oeot 


eet for tlie* focal aiKborlpes.' and, 
dtber pubUh, sector ■wod^s. • = 

- 'Despite demals by ^rlme Minister ; 
Mrs Merdai«t Thatcher t)iAt ' the 
GoVoTdmenV .was imposing, art : in- 
cornu poHcjlr, ' AUX - leaders', foer 
tlirty .may have fallen' into Ihe same, 
.trap w^lcb '.led, to their 1975’ 

kilAitiiilv 


They ere determined to argue 
forcibly for the preservation of the 
full 13 per cent awerd. But the 
temptation for Ministers to try to 
trim. It back is likely to be vein* 
forced by an awareness of the effect 
on tbe rest. of the public sector if 
university lecturers ere seen to 

( •uncture a tiny but slgnificatu bole 
It tlielr strategy so early. 

The AUX was represented at 
Wedneaday's meeting of the TUC's 
public services committee. Also 
there was the Nationar Association 
of TeacbOrS in. Further and Higher 
Bducation, one of ’ the first .unions 
to come out with forthright opposi- 
tion to: tbe pay limit far local 
authority employees. 

Its natibnal council last weekend 
passed an einergency' resolution 
expressing total’> opposition .to 
elteiHpu .to- fnlpose-an *^arblfra^.”> 
limit, ^e liiiJon's national executfva 
'Wes instructed to draw up the 1981 
clelin .payable on . April 1 regard- 
less’ pf {be polioy .and - consistent; 
udrii the principles adopted by .the 
Bpugbton Mmmlttee.^ 

' *!There is no .queatibit whatsoever 


cial difficulties this yeair, a problem 
made worse by the couociPs science 
Imard overspending by £3oi and the 
commitment of about Tl.5ni for new 
buildings nt the Rutherford Labora- 
tory. 

The SRC had hoped Strong 
pound would bring it an estimated 
£6,lm in savings in its annual cou* 
tributlons to CBRN, the Europeen 
organization for nuclear research in 
Geneva. At first, the Treasury re- 
fused to let the council keep, the 
money on the grounds that it had 
prevbusly bailed out the SRC when 
the pound was depressed* . ; 

' Tlie council teered it would then 
need ” a supplemental vote '* of 
mooay to see it through the crisis, 
the money beiirig deducted from thO 


Mr .Peter Dawsoh said. 

. ^But it II 'clear. that local ,rtuthbrlu. 
I^ddrs.'re^rd 0 per cent as a Hard 


Legdc^, 






^ 




mi 

V-- •- 

Elie Kedourie discusses 
the failure of 

constitutional government 
to replace traditional 
Islamic rule and its 
consequences for the 
stability of the Middle 
East, ? 

Policy analysis 
Peter Self reviews Aaron 
Wildavsky’s new boot on 
policy analysis in. an age 
of shrinking public 
ambitions, 12 

The Price Report 
Tn the first of a series 
exanuftirig^h^m 
issues raised in the r6c0hl . 
Select Committee report 
Peter David examines its 
plan for a hatiorial body, 

Swedish refprms , 

A folir^page special ri^prt. 
on higher-eduoation in 
Sweden, I-IV 
Leader, 27 

Future oE the Dip HE' 

John O'Leary reports on 
the success and the. 
frustration of the Dip HE- 
in “ Briefing 1 ■ 

Leader, 27 

Mjodern 

Patrick Nuttg^d^ ' 

niodehi buildihg and ■ 
argu^ that the 
niegMomatud 6f;m^s 
hdhsing is'dver in any \ = 
caste, 27-; 

Noith Amet^cftn news ' 5 ' 

Ovrtrsefts. lie'Wrt' ... 6 



,wiiriied that thq SRC wiR -bave-to. 
"cutback hard ort expandlmre this 
fluaiiclal year”,, . ■ 

: Ha addsi " We will have to piiaika 
soma veduction In plahiled coml»f^' 
martin wbleh i^lild IcAd fo' expend- 
iture 'iq.‘2a81^., This, means that 
the' cav'ncll vHU he uiithla to.rtiake' 
u. i nidfly' ‘ hew research monte iii: 
.the • coming moiicbs . as -nad been 
'honrtd. ' Work on sonic Of cobtfal . 
.factlities .will hove 'to slortqd 
down rtiid cei^ip ; otiieX . , 1 :^ 
graittiti'ee ' qtay bO ' ''itdppcd 
altog^'di* 
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Art college Market opens for 


graduates 


by Nfiaio Crequcr 

The University Grants Coannfittee 
has told vice-cbaiicellors they will 
intervene far more directly in the 
affuira of indivldunl universities 

_ than th^ have in the past, Parkes said there should be 

They have warned that there will rnuch more collaboration between 
be unpalatable change, some depart- uelBhbourine institutions, and across 
meats may close, litigation may be i^e binary line, 
involved and tlie preservation of a. mi- i-MunrHi « rho unMen Meal 

academic jobs will not be the top ^ which 

prwrity. . would enable anyone, anywhere to 

*”®*®*?® given jjjj aiiytliliig to the point where It 
Perkes, ciiarrm^ or (je demonstrably worth sup- 

the UGC In an address to the Com- poning by a research council 'or 
mittec oC Vice-Chancellors and Q^jigj. ontside agency is just no 
Principe s. He makes it clear uho Wer possible “. Tlieio would have 
UGC will not stand resistance, to some concentration of the 

rationalizatiodi and warns Ji; against niQ^e expeasive resources, and some 
providing evidence for the view that conduct their research 

ii ® relationship with ^ different Institution from where 

rtie UGC. they taught, 

1 He warned that there would be 

level funding would be maintained, -r^joter direct Intervention by the 
“We have to recognise, however, fjQQ ^^e future. “Before all 
that the pressures to cut the e du - heckles rise anil' yon start run- 

cation vote in favour of other forms 'j ^ ^ council for civil liberties 
of government spending ore very for®protection. I .should add that 
high, mid we may not in the end committee is quite as staunch 
be euurely titiscarhed. ^ j, defender of university autonomy 

He said the understanding with as you are. . . . 

Govemmeut about level funding was ^ die scale of cltange, "I 

that student numbers would be jjjjgjy ^(, 1 ^ yo^ a„j 

same In 1980 as they weie to start new develop* 

in i9/». ments and to close existing ones, 

“ It seems possible that you may and the latter may involve lidga- 
bartre succeeded in suiiiassing that tiou. I- think that except in very 
target by perhaps. 3 per cent, and rare cases it is unlikely that either 
lowering the unit of resource of us will want to open or close 
accordingly. In terms of the oppor- complete faculties. 1 see nothing at 
timity.: for well' qualified school present which would suggest the 
leavers, whose numbers are still closure of a complete' university**. 


not support pallid, growths wliicli 
are npw never likely to reach 
maturity. The excision of these 

feeble limbs is scMn'ethiag where the 


by Paul Flather 


. i.un O’Leary found tliat the large recruiters re- 

by rained a higlier pronoriion of gradu- 

;ni, markets Bi'C Opening up For Hie smaller companies. 

j AIM Qccoi'tling to a survey of P“‘‘sons said this week tiint 

griduacea acco u » Sussex I*’® "*?"* recruitment increase has 

tfflployeis earned Ijagn from firms which normally 

'University* taker fewer than 10, and often oiily 


The Roval rnliAn.» i riniversiiy. ■bwi:i inmi lu, anu otten only 

Europe’s most famnu^ 4 . The first stage of a stud.v of two or three graduates at a rime. 

lamoiis artCDllMiii' *. .. ..itmAnt and ratention Ho said that it was inmos.sibie tn 


committee can help, even if it is 
only to lend you a financial priming 
knife.” 


leavers, whose numbers are still 
rising; and provided yo-u have the 
teaebipg rescMirces, 1 think you haare 
acted properly, If you are sprapipg 
the barrel in the belief that money 
follows numbers, then you have 
bceii unwise.” 

■Hi' said he thought It unidkely 
diet govmment would. keep finance 
and mimbera stmarated tor long, “ if 
. only becauM. ot thio pidillc wanting 
to knoW' wnat they- ere getting' ter 



■''Vi 


Last week senior staff a ^ (dniincrce, although engineering and tbey would previously have dis* 
college decided to drop s Mto allied industries remain the counted, or whether more firms 
urging Professor Peter de IS h„-a einoloyers. recogniring a need for highly 

to “seek oarly retime ^ i <.nnii anH mnrii’nm educated manpower. 

allegedly for running the selioilil 'ni J increased their Responses from more than 260 

painting “inefficiently" * she companiM incieased tiiLii companies indicated that smaller 

But students at the cqII»« ». inw*'* graduates more rapidly manufacturing industry was one 
standins by a motion of nn^ than *ke large W'”® which have area of growth In job opportunities, 
denco in the rector. hof» tradiiionally heeii the major eni- together with general commerce and 
Richard Guyattj pAssed it e ni.u-eR oils, cfiemicals and allied the more predictable sector of com- 
ing last month. They „« calSi CS * contains i Jhe sacend stage 

are supported by anumbVrS^i «'eduates. actually reduced pi-osent a more cpniiilete picture 

Mr Paul Convert tl«sisdS’*‘’ T • year" “ ^ 

union president, sa/d; "The aii Hovrever, the study, carried out |L|ore thon half of the eradiiates 
against ProfesMr do Fr«fh ig ! Ir research . fellows David Parsons covered V the 

been dropped because of the M mil Rosemary Hurt at blie univcr* of ^he „ij|, j|,g 

publicity it could have ,iitnc«d. .jity'j insritute of Manpower Studies, employers wno recruited them tlien. 
But nothing has beeo mm lo - * 

improve the poor comnni^fai ^-rw-r t j j 

.nd^s^je. diploic, adopts new tactics 

The students are mm ledani 

?SSvSs to ease unemploymeiit 

the end of the current audeeie ^ 

year, will not be reappoinied bi by David Jobbins trade associations that If they failed 

a further term, - ^ respond tills “welcome^ trend 

„ ' - . RcHssioii-hit British Industrialists might go into reverse.' 

The college first asked rrn*M |hi, week voiced compassion for ^So far I. have spoken only of 
de Francia to resign fflnoea divouns unemployed and exhorted srhnnls. Imi miibITv hm* miiao 


■iity's Insritute of Manpower Studies, employers wno recruited them tlien, 

CBI adopts new tactics 
to ease unemployment 


by David Jobbing trade associations that If they failed 

, . ; . to respond this “ welcome ^ trend 

RcHMloD-hit British Industnalidts might go into reverse, 
ihii week voiced compassion for ^So far I. have »oken only of 
young unemployed and exhoyted schools, but equally we must 
iheniselves to do more to help. ' streiigtlien' our links with the uni- 



RcHMioD-hit British Industrialists 
ihii week voiced compassion for 


He said there was a risk that “too ^ nn ' a ^ • • 

Scaffold nightmare for dreaming spire 

immune from the chan^ taking xhe scaffolding on Magdalen have to be replaced at a cosi 


place in the rest o-f society ” and 
therefore resisted taking unpalata- 
ble action. 

He said thcce were already too 
many people who thought the uni- 


Magdplen have to be replaced at a cost of 


College tower (abotc) built between mtu'e ^on £lm. 


> nn#i lenv imHAr t(ii> wntrhfiil Sodly, uiuch of tbo cun'cnt work Ldgcr, ano nas w 
Af ha® a®“® repoiring work done tions Including 

of CoLdlnal Wolsey, then college 1930s, when the college was Albert Museum 


to knoW' wnet tliey- ire getting' for 
their money”. It would dot be 
t'uHicieqt tor vIceHClianeellovs to 
sortloM ithein own priorities for 
I'etrdnohcneiit and inttovatlon, there 
needed to be an overall picture. 

“I, must . make It clear tint the 
comimtea does not regard Hie 
presri^tlon of academic jobs as its 


~~ C “HU BI.IIUUIS, UUi eUUHliy Wit inUSE 

complaints made w tne wetoi e 'iheniselves to do more to help. ' streiigtlien' our links with the uni- 
successive senior stall in tbe lUM . ^he annual conference of the versities, polytechnics and colleges 
of painting. Cooiederation of British Industry to which we look for our managers, 

Students and staff in the ptiadq ui Brighton called for a three- scientists, engineers and teclinicTans, 
school responded by lisuiag ine ^nged approach involving: and use these links above all to 

ments of support for theprofesw, .1 Stronger links not only with the define our needs as clearly as we 
who joined the college in 196) ui rwhools out with the universities, can he said, 
was appointed to his cuirempM ulyiechnics and colleges ; He condemned firms where 

In 1972 He is an ackeowleW I Direct help either through the school leavers received only a 
exnert on the French Youth Opportunities Programme or ‘Mick and promise” induction with 

Lexer, and has work In mony cilia inoividuai initiatives ; no further education and training, 

tions Including the . Victoria <d .f A teapprelssl of the apprentice- Nearly , half of those loss able 
Albert Museum and the Mun* ihiMyatem to introduce age flexl- sohool leavers fell Into this cate- 
of Modern Art in New York .. h«)h and quellflcatlon based on Bory In which they were equipped 


students ana seen in uie pBuwt ui ongnion caiica lor a ciiree- 
school responded by lisuiag in» mnged approach involving: 
ments of support for theprof^ . I Stronger links not only with the 
who joined the college in 1961 ui rwhools hut with the universities, 
was appointed to his cuirem JM wlytechnics and colleges ; 

In 1972. He is an ackeowlw 9 Direct help either through the 
expert on the Fre '' 


t on the French p»W|. Youth Opportunities Programme or 
, and has work in inony cilk| individual initiatives j 
Including the Vicuna mf-.t A teapprelsel of the apprentlce- 


ruMicient ror vice-«uani:ellav8 to <u-e given evidence to support 
sort .oW :thdn own pnontles for thqlr views, you wlU not In futare 
. etrdnwoieiit and innovation, there he involved In negotiation and argu- 


many people who thought the uni- i® Paving far more than the wrongly advised to use a form of of Modern Art in New York ..! “"I'J'iJincatlOh based on Bory in wjj®" 

■veriUlSs iniMpable.’q pfovecUgl eyesore- to .th6 Whjws of . lurtificiql "Bjlastic." stone to shore BQtt, collage ind B wIIS a 

iKad too com a relationship with the the Oxford coUegb. • itp the buildings. ■ .v -i do^Pponda calldd'in' soUcIio* t , ' ‘ij tV® 

Renovation work on' the tower, One. uoPorescen ^ problem tlio matteVpnd A? eft » J uriamnlovedeM^ 


top priority, although, it does regard world.** 
the provision of good career pros- AJtlic 


ment with a UGiC which, for all its 
many faults and fallibility of judge- 
ment% is at least composed largely 
of membors. who belong 'to your own 


probably the bdst known dreaming 
spire In the city, began in 197? when 
a survey vevealod that three of Its 
Four top pinnacles were dangerously 
near to collapsing. 

The college bad hoped the work 


quality stone needed for the work, 
forcing the college to shin In stone 
from quarries In Alsace In 'France. 
Work on the tower, expected to 


f iects'fbr those who enter or remain 
ti the syateni os important . i It 
hdp6d to breaik the log-jam in 
proimtibns. 

** We , want everyone, to be good 
at soine tqiqgs, but we want you to 
cooccntr«te : on your strengths, and 


AJtliough. he wos not agalnbt 
public > debate and dissent on 
genuine Issues, “1 am opposed to 
a mulish opposildon to aity form of 


Tne college nan nopea tne worn worK on uie rower, exiieuiou co 
would be completed oy '1981, but cost £660,000, lias como in the midst 
now it has become h race against of a very ambitious and extensive 


..™.‘“ssc.THe“.a.ss r 

Lt «f threatened » -ouh was set by Lord Carr, leavers are now getting 


time 05 bad weather and the com* £6ni renovation programme affect* 
plexito of the restoration have led ing much of the rest of the college, 
to delays. The High Street block has been 

- Mr Richard Johnson, the senior restored and modernised, the early 


a muiisn . opposition to aiw xorm of - Air Ricnard Jolinson, the senior restorca an<i moaernisen, me cany 
change bued upon a sterJIe appjioa- bursar ot (he college^ says the pro* 16th century chapel lias been re- 
tion of a concept of academic free- jeet is fixed' to dn icon clock ; If stored and work is ^ginning on the 
dom, -which may be the surest way the .work .is not completed by 18lh hentury New Buildings block, 
to ha. destruction , Spring 1982 tho scoffoldlDg will wlilch has a facade 100 yards long. 


Heriot-Watt leav^ NU$ 

Sthdmtt at I^oriioNWatt' University.' Ins and ' refurbishing the student 
Imy^ voted overwhelmingly to die- u^n building, hiring a chef to 
affibate from -the Nktlohnl union of imprbve 'catering facilities,, and 
Stuqenm, inaklng it .the fifth out. of setting up a campus radio station.' 
mght Sfipttish universities \o leave ' Heriot-VVatt now Joins St Andrew^^^^ 
^e union jn rawnt ye^ft ^ , ^■.■'Glasgow,' Edinburgh, and Dundee 

who- have alMeft the NUS, costing 
Mns fte national uhioit about £80,000. in 

^. ;!«W NUS, saving , the student^; lost .revenue each year. , 

unldn .an annual afflUanon fee. of . l*' u , , -j. . 

about £10,000. ' The; NtlS . hit back • Immediately 

Mr Briafa Mohteilh, vice-pi’esldent , ihe .decision arguing that ' any 
of me qtudent? union and also, e was depflv- 

member of the Federation .Hfulf of leadership and- renre 


piw. end-nqt: noil 


the rest of tlw college. OMgg *e working 

is that the school is In |yi'”Pley*nent^and Industry; 

Road, cut off from i'ldiiSUirt i 8 we have 

ill Kensington Gore, r bring about 

school of him and tel .J®Ployers. were beins deluged 

tesaor Stuart JJ. requests for Information and 

Doiiglas Lowndos, nave ' £5* be warned the, 1,000 

logo since 1978^ 5[genutives of ?00 firms and 


, sntineht ; - — 
stqd®nU•^^«|ho^^.1VlinlC - to 
students! ' upioh cdterlhg 
ftWh^needs direct 
.>'-^e-:sa|il..the:^' 
ae'-spdntsQh'items sue 



alrliough this figure dropped to 30 
per cent for computing services and 
only 27 per cent for accountancy. 
Ctiinpaivies with an annual intake 
of mrire than 50 graduates fared 
iiiiLably better than the rest. 

,Of the 1977 intake, 71 per cent 
were still witli their eniployei's last 


Carlisle saves Scots students 
computerboard may go to law 


Tile Computer Board for the Uni- 
versities and the Kesearch Councils 
is to be suved, Education Secreiary 
Mark Carlisle announced this week. 
In a Parliamentary statement, he 
said that he was now satisfied tho 
board's policies ensured that public 
funds were being deployed to the 
best advantage and no savings 


Students ot Hamilton College of 
Education, which is under ihrcnt 
of closure, are investigating the 
possibility tliat it is illegal for the 
Scottish secretary to close the 
college. 


cinns between employers, some of 
whom had retained as many as 75 
per cent of llieir 1974 recruits. 
Tiicse f'irnib were not concentrated 
in any nnrticular sector or she 
raiigb and were to be found in the 
public sector as well as the private 
suggesting that conditioiisi uiul 
career opportunities were tlic 
grejtest dctcriniriaiit of layutcy. 

Mr Parsons said the employment 
prospects for graduates varied con- 
sidei'abiy between the academic dis- 
ciplines, with those in computing 
science and engmeering enjoying an 
especially good position. 


best advantage and no savings The president of Hamilton stu* 
would be niede by merging the dents’ representative council, Mr 
board with the University uronts Tony Luby, said he understood a 
Committee. succes.sful test case had been fought 

Jn a report on Covcniment spend* in England against a local authority 
ins cuts last lanuarv. Sir Leo which was to close a college. Mr 


Committee. 

Jn a report on Covcniment spend- 
ing cuts last January, Sir Leo 
Fliatsky argued that between 
£10,UOU and tdO,UOO could be saved 
by such u 'merger. The board subsc* 


wiiicii was to close a college. Mr 
Luby said the SRC was employing a 
solicitor to sec whether any such 
case existed under scots law, and 


qucnily replied that its operations whether an interdict could be 
saved about £3m a year through co- obtained If the Scottish Secretary 
oi'dinatiiig purchases of computer tried to close Hamilton, 
equipment for universities, and the A petition against the ciosuru 
Depaitmcnt of Industry also sup- now has 100,000 signatures, and a 
ported its activities on tbe grounds dalegation from tbe college will 
that It best encouraged tjie sale of take pare in a rally to be held tliis 
British computer hardware. week at Calleiidar Park College 

Manning reductions which will which also faces closiire. 
cut annual running costs from The rally and demonstration are 


Grudvfit.e.. Recruitment and Rcten- £200,000 to £150,000 through reduc- being organised by the Asnocia- 

flAll j tm.m jfa..A I I.- •« #1 ^ I ^ 


tio/i, J97-/-79, jniblUhed 
Institute of Manpower 
Uniuersitp of Sussex, £5. 


by ■ the ing board staffing levels from 10 to 
Studies, six civil servants are still to be 
mode. 


tion of Lecturers in Colleges of 
Education and the National IFiiioii 
of Students. 


Bory In which they were equipped 
with no mofe than enough to do the 


reduced to a minimum,' Paradoxically unemployed school 
was set by Lord Carr, leavers are now getting work ex- 
Ty home secretary anq pecience . pmgranimes witii. em- 
ol the CBTs education ployers through YOF and are re- 
ig committee. Celving better preparation for work* 

! of a. striking change In !ng life than mast ot tiiose who get 
^onal outlook compared jobs straight away on leaving 


j^^<^Pterned with the working While there was general praise 
.IVfV^Ployment^and industry; .for 'YOP, there was also criticism, 
tr^d- Is something we have Mr Robert Gavin of Robert Gavin 
helped to bring about and Son, said : “ It is a cosmetic 
.>01181 continue to take full exercise, it is like fighting dry rot ”. 
*^voof it", he said. The money spent on the pro- 

^Pioyers. were being deluged gramme should iiistead 'be used to 
^J'®4®ojts for information and create valuaible employment, “not 
tr^M* >>® warned the, 1,000 jiiet a sheet term poUtical cover-up ” 
igpienurives of 70Q firms and he said. 


ory push to close polys 

Student has Mr Edward Heath. 

DQ the Government to FCS lios' been taking an aggres- 
®an‘VOcat!onai courses iii ' sive hawkish line on most ejuca* 
^ two or tional issues under Mr Young's 

i®®®^ ®ue ^® chargin of a 

BrPo. )' • large part of its memberstiip. This 

fdirkts. chairman of the : latest speacji only confirms .the 

“32“ ^®"s®*'v«tive Students trend.: • 

id Birmingham . I^r . Youug declined to be more 
k.. "9eKend),.aaid large savings., specific whqn ’asked if he could 


ebch echoed policy 


Itq. - ■ ■; 




to move to Jinked^ • awards. Two 
thirds of Its awards go' to students 
din taught courses where che.niimbev F 
bf quote outlets . wiir be I cut by, Jhe cblles®* 

bbout half, , ' i T , , while tne v 

: The pdlitioat Science and inte^ ,t 

national relations botaithittee intends H .jjj > 

sood in 


.'yodes . ^ 

S' 'iein 'ia 


to oppose loans system 

Congress ’-se^s ' Tiie '’cbninilttea .decided (bp 


£ ver -CO' 

I Flips frani ^1983' . 

teienniai re^ew'px aopariments’ re- Jinicea. - stuacmsnips., ,snouq.,,‘be.^ PhD qimta outlets .in sociology are. ' }The edubational redeateb board 
toMnh SSRO' ewards^. to . dqubteoA 'Quota .outlen ■ W to-be. cut from 4S to ZO. and coiirsv hOa always concentrated tin a smell 


^q'P' .jJ^ TadtJcarof it^o. Gb-vel'h--: against loans was . ‘ overwliolmmg ; 
S Vl®®'s'*tQ'rerieW’ adding anoth«r, major .*JP 

of ; adult ; students . 'and working-cluss 

Cbm Aittoe ■ Sis^g^TuS*?tiMcy 

•At' 

iUs 


tadicol 
counclFs ; 
Maid* ■ 

erltieism 
rat'ee amt 


.to cpneide 

osed';-tfyl^th 

itdl ' tVfitiim 



IDs. and 
ie .quota 
‘.prbvido 
; eoiirees 
reduced 




ENGINEERYOURSELF 
A BRIGHTER FUTURE 

Thelimes Engineering Es$ayC(>mpetitionFor Students. 


The Engineering Careers information 
Service and TheTimesare jointly sponsoringan 
Engineering Essay Competitioni witli big casli 
prizesfor the winners. 

•• . Theobjectofthecompetittonistoclieatea, 
greater awareness'of the role engineering plays 
in improving our daily llv^S. 

Students'ln the United Kingdom, male 
and female, of all disciplines, engineering and 
non>engineering, are eiigible to enter. 

Thecompetitiotrisdivided into twosections, 
one for sixthTormers and ful l-time students at 
colleges of further education, the other for 
undergraduates at a university or polytechnic. 

THE COMPETITION 

AH studentsareinvitedtowrite,inn6tmore' 
than 750 words, on "What I expect engineers 
to contribute in the nextSOyearstoournatlon's. 
prosperity." . 

To have a betterchanceof winning, entrants 


RULES 

liTlie iasl date for enbies Is Saturday, 28t(i Februaty, 1981, 
2. EDtiies should b(> s»i\Uo: 


own lively and creative Ideas about the future. 
There is. of course, no limiton the number 




3. Entries rhust state clearly dn a separate sheet oF paper, to 
be altacliedal the top of each enUy, which compalition-r 
SUidentorUndergraduate-i3be]ngenteted,Theentraiit1s 
full name and address, as well as the name and hddressof ' { 
iiie Scliool, College, Universi^ or Folyte'^hntc, must also ' 
be given. 

4. All entries become the coi^ght of tile organlsersof the , 
.'compe8tlon,Times NoAspapers Ltd., and tlie Engineering 
Careers I nforntalion Service, v/ho will repraducoTpubllsl}} 
any entry Ip vdwle or In part if tli^so vrisli, 

8. It Is the responsibllite of entrants to see tliat lliefr entries 
anive beforetiie cloHng date. 

G.Recefptofenlrfeswillntitbeachnov/fec^i ' - , ' 

7. No correspondence reding this competillon esn be 
entered Into. 

8. T(ie Judged decision Is final. 

THE ENGINEERING CAREERS 
INFORMATION SERVICES 

EC1$ was set up In -1976 and provides 
industiy-based Informatlonaboutcareerslnths 



'form, university or polytechnic. Itwill greatly 
assist the Judges if ali entries are easy to r^di 

THEPRIZES 

s!)aH Forms/colleges 
£600t6thewinning'puplL • . c 
to the winning piipil’s khoot or cx)lle^^ 
Tm runners-up prizes of £200 to pupils only. 
Five consoiatlonprizes of Thelimes Atiasof the 
\^rld, comprehensive Edition, and £50» 

' UNDERGRADUATES . 

£500 to the winning undefgi^aduate. 

Two nmners-up prizes of £250. . ' 

Five consolation prizesofThelimesAtlasofthe 
Vibrld, comprehensive Edition, and j^50. . 

Allprizeswillliepresentedataspeolal' ; 
rkeption,thedetailsofwhlchwill bb 
announced later. ,! 

LoidNelsonofStafford, Chairman, General 
■ “ mpariyi Lord Scanlon, Chairman, 


Training Board, the Engineering Employers^' 
Federationand the Confederation of Ship* 
bulldingand Engineering Unions. 

Representativesof these organisations are 
members of Its Stedring Comitilttee.'Caredrs 
advisers and edilcatloiialists are al» clobely 
involved. • ' : 

' It pioduces literature and aids for young 
■ people and tiiose who advise tiiem on career 
choice, it also takes part in national and local 
exhibitions and conferences. . 

ECiS co-ordinates its work with other 
bodies in thiefield, ■ >o 






- W}J J 
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waives 


Spending €uts ‘are reducing access’ 



by John O’Leary 

Fee waivers granted to refugee 
students on first decree pro- 
grammes are to be extended to ppst* 
graduate courses. Mr Mark Car- 
lisle, Secretai'y ot State for Educa- 
tion, announced ibis week. 

It was announced in September 
that refugees on undergraduate 
courses would pay tbe same tuition 
fees as home students, rather than 
pay the new, full-cost overseas 
rate. But no mention was made in 
the nrTangemems of postgraduates,, 
who form a significant proportion 
of the' refugee student population 
}n Britain. 

Now Ml* Carlisle has written to 
refugee agencies ccKIng them or 
'the extension. His letter says.' “I 
am pleased to be able to confirm 
that the new arrangements to assist 
refugees will be applied to post- 
'graoiiate awards administered by 
my department and tliat the re- 
;search councils have also decided to 


follow the same general line, al- 
though they have not worked out 
tlieir policy in detail.” 

Tlie" World University Service, 
which had been pressing for such 
n'n extension, welcomed tme 
announcement, but said there were 
still further measures needed it 
refugees tvere to be able to fulfil 
their educational potential. In par- 
ticular, WUS wants the Govern- 
ment to put money into English 
language training to bring refugees 
up to the standards required by 
higher education, as well as pro- 
viding advice on suitable courses. 
I8i WUS has asked the Foreign and 
Commonwealth Office to make 
ropi'csciitations to the government 
of Ei Salvador over the murder of 
its president. Professor Felix Ulloa. 
Professor Ulloa. who was dean of 
the faculty of architecture and 
engineering at the University of El 
Salvndor, was shot 'dead as he left 
the campus recently. 


Public spending cuts -are reducing 
access to higher education nt a time 
when economic, social and 'techno- 
logical necessity demands that pro- 
vision be increased and broadened, 
Mr Neil Xinnock, the sliodow 
education spokesman, told a week- 
end conference. 

Mr Kinnock, speaking at a 
conference in Leeds organized by 
the Labour Party and the Socialist 
‘Education Association; sold tho 
Government was deiiberateh ignor- 
ing crucial facts in cloimfng chat 
standards could be maintained and 
that the cuts are minor and harm- 
less. 

In particulor, adult education 


had been hit to the extent _ that 
even the broad and permissive 
requirements of the 1944 Education 
Act were being ignored, he said. 
Disci'etionary grants were being 
denied by almost every local 
authority, making access to further 
education still moro limiced. 

The Government’s decision to 
introduce '* full-cost ” tuition fees fur 
overseas students was one of tho 
policies which was singled out for 
criticism. The new fees would 
never have saved the expected sum 
of £100m, Mr Kinnock said, and 
they have resulted instead in iii- 
• creased costs or damaged viability 
of courses at some institiitions. 

The enormous variety of need and 


provision between local autW.! 
made a nonsense of anv 
about tho national 7oES“>J 
cuts, he said. tP‘Katftin d 

Labour's aims should he n. - 
store the education b urfaat .. ** 
least 1979 levels, to dmL l!! 
resources to building an X2i! 
service which meets modeft 
and to change attitudes to iS 
tioiml responsibilities, rlghn.?,^ 
and purposes. ^ 

T formed vnd 

Labour’s Education Action wi 
which is, dedicated to mn| |S 
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North American News ■ ■ 

Lobbyists prepare 

#-,ni riive Cookson The only representativi 

(romui WASHINGTON national higher education 


public opiulou againsrthTS 
education and conuibudna n £ 
development of an aR*r^ 
policy. ^ 




rubber technology courses 


by Paul Flatlier 

Academic staff at the Polytechnic 
.of North London are ' preparing to 
oppose recommendations which call 
fpr courses in rubber technology to 
be transferred to another London 
> polytechnic. 

• Members of the FNL directorate 
' hnd of (he National Association of 
■Teachiers in Furtlier and Hlghbr 
'•'EdbcQtion are preparing separate 
submissions to persuade the Inrter 
. London Educanon Authority to 
■ ppstpone an early decision on the 
move. 

. Both groups feel tho case for 
tho ' iransEer of polymer science 
>nd' te^nolo&r coursea ■ has ' pot 
. bejen idadio. Contiqdingly and ; they . 
■ want more' cohsuitationa.'- 

. The recommendations for the 
move, from PNL to South Bank 
"Were made in a roport; from the 
.sd-called Hnyes ' working-party, set 
. up by ILEA as a first step In a 
.uroBranime of radonalixing courses 
.in. tbe five inner London poly- 
, .technics. . ' 

-Mr David (jlroome, assistant 
. .'director, of PNL, who also sat on 
•the Hayes working party, said that 
.^although. &b. was accepted that 
'Student demand in rubber techno- 
loj^. could only sustein- one strong 
London-- department, tho courses 
ibetter, safeguarded at 

.. Be said PNL; ;^ich contains tho 
Natipnal College of Rubber Tech- 
nology, had better facilldes. to rim 
' oounesln both' plastics and rpbbera, 
. and that thouM&de. . of • pobade 
- would be saved if resources -'wore 
-^lioved from .-SoudL Bank, to PNL, 
ralhec tlian'^the oiKev way round. 


He also said the balance of 
applied work at PNL would be 
seriously disrupted by the recom- 
mend^ transfer. This echoes fears 
from tlie five inner London poly- 
technic directors who have agreed 
in principle to go along with the 
Mayes report, but have refused to 
cooperate in future piecemeal 
radonalizatioii without studies of 
institutions as a whole. 

Netfhe members feel the Hayes 
working pony have not examined 
all die finer points of such a trans- 
fer. They say die move will lead 
to. unforeseen problems In accom- 
modating all the new courses at 
South . Bank, and In providing all 
.the necessary support staff. ■ 

' Mr RogOr Iidelnsoh, *aecpeti^ 
■Olfatfh'e London poi^echnics* branch, 
said the union was seeking further 
talks with IL£A' officials, end 
guarantees to ssifesuard the posidon 
bf .all staff who may be- asked to 
move polytechnics. . 

Be said there was no question 
of . Natfhe members at PNL and 
South Bank opposing each othw-on 
the move. /There are 20 .staff at 
FNL and 16 staff at South Bank 
who could be affected. 

The Hayes report concluded that 
one strong rubber . technology 
departaneht would provide greater 
flexibility, a fuller range of courses, 
and enimurege more contact between 
specialists, .industry and students. 

The report decided- that courses 
. wQuld benefit academically at South 
Baiih; because they would be linked 
to established ^emical and mcch- 
. enical. engineering , departments. 
'PNL does not have similar depart-, 
ments. The report is being con- 
^ sidqred by ILflSA for a final decision. 






The second musical In a year has transferred to the West End 
from Sussex University’s theatre. The Blograph Girl, starring 
Sheila White and Bruce Barry (tiictured), opens next week at 
tile Phoenix Theatre. It follows closely on the heels of Tom 
Foolery, the highly successful show based on tho works of Tom 
Lehrcr, which Is still running at the Criterion. The Biograph Girl 
^.deala with tho heady.days of the silent cinema in Hollywood. 


Flowers’ decision delayed 


The future of the Plowera report 
oh medical education at the Univer- 
aity of London is still in doubt after 
the refusal lest week of the court 
to do no -more than npte- compro- 
mise proposals by senate. 

This means that final decisions 
will not be made until February 
18, die date ordained by senate for 
a final review of the arrangements 
for reducing the over-prbvislon of 
pre-Clihlcal . teadiing. 

The university's joint planning 
committee and the Joint medical 
ad^sory committee will report back, 
with full costlngSi after, re-examl- 
nir« all pre-cllnlcal courses 

The senate motion also encour- 
aged medical schools which were 
vnlling to bBbome joint schools to 
gC ahead and urged other institu- 


tions which wanted association with 
other' bodies to act accordingly. 

Meanwhile, senate recommended 
that court should continue to fund 
all instltutlonB at their present 
levels. 

Senate had rejected a Flowers* 
recommendation that Westminster 
Medical School be .merged wltii 
Charing Cross Hospital and that 
King’s pre-clinlcal course bo closed. 
Tlie senate docision, or lack of one, 
keeps all options open. 

Lord Anhah, vice-chaiicellor of 
the university, said dint in the case 
of institutions willing to niergo, the 
necessary plane would be devised 
to operate over iho next five years. 
Final decisions on all the recom- 
mendations wero needed by 
February. 


earmarking of ’ 
basiefunds - . 

In the S 

by Charlotte Barry As Inri 

, , law of (I 

Universities should earDvrl /unds Umversil 

to provide basic eqalpiMii and li: "Th 
secretarial support m ttc'nl polliirs < 

science research. Hands oi 

This forms the nsh rem the 1980! 
mendation- in. the evidence of ih us appri 
Social Science Research Coundl t» Apprel 

the Men'ison Committee vAich ii drm fui 
investigating the dual lugign iicouiM 

system in universities. ReoMn^ 

Over the past few yean the SSU nnceriait 
nnd the other reseacu amnabhin iceln, .i 
become increasingly eoiKefflM m pera 
about the growing proportiOB d M ud 
funds which bas to SO towmi ow "Ifh 

equipment. Under me dual fuadq ; as adru 
system this ^ould be doH by w ,"*lura 
universities. . ^ : SfsJS 

In Its evidence to the wo«h . 
par^ the SSRC poinia out th^ 

kind of equipment needed hj OT - 

science researchers la not u, lap 
or expensive as that used bj 
tlsts but is just as JJZ" 

Social scientists need 
help, secretarial, > polidoi 

recorders and eccMS M ; twe ' 

and data banks. The .^Cs J Jteagaji't 
plaint is ' that uniifcflif 

pay enough attention to Wodful 

mum expenses end the buru»»“ .huildjiw 
fallen iiistead on tho rewm 
council, . : biune ii 

In addition the SSRC I* "jg , . 
about the .increasing wJJJ 
being placed on sac s m 


whoD American politics swerved 
By to tlie right last week, the 
Snal leadftship o£ higher educa- 
S was lek shivering in a bleak 
Bod unfamiliar landscape. 

Washington’s college and unlver- 
sitv associations had Tjeeii .prepared 

iS a narrow election victory by 
£nald Reag>n.J>«t tliejr ass^ied 
liielr old Democrauc fviends 
I'ouM stiff be in conu'ol of Congress, 
.. they bad been for 26 yeai's, de- 
iepdiug their pet projects against 
the White House. 

They woke up on Wednesday 
flioraiug to find that the conserva- 
ilve Isudsllde had also swept the 
g^uhlicaiu into a clear majority 
In the Senate., , 

As Irving Spltzberg, general secre- 
tiry of the American Association of 
University Professors (AAUP), put 
li: "Thu great historic shift in 
politics comes as higher education 
stands on the edge ol the valley of 
the i980a, and of course that makes 
us Bpprenensive • 

Apprehension about the longer 
tirm future under tlie Republicans 
ii coQiMunded by ignorance of Mr 
Reagent immediate Intentions. The 
naceriaii)ty. may last for a few 
leelts, as ‘the president-elect Is 
M personally interested in educa- 
tion and research and they will not 
be-hl^ on the agenda as he and 
bis adviseri discuss policy options. 
Maturaily the. college and univer- 
sity lobblsts. hope to influence 
pohcymaking In the Reagan camp 
ind they are already preparing wish 
^ (0 send to the new premdent. 
npiraysr, one Dupont circle, die 
V^ington office block that houses 
■ntM. all the higher education a'seo- 
. dwto iMi is 10 closely associated 
mm; mg-spending Democratic 
Midas, iM so few of Its occupants 
» .contact ■ with Mr 

thqlr adviqe Is 
fist ^“.K’VrelL receivedi ^ho 
■gil .of Republicans in., the 
■ yog .tend to feel thht 'their 
, ®““«Buea have only themselves to 
own* If they are now ignored. 


The only representative of a 
national higher education organiz- 
ation on Mr Reagan’s education 
policy force is Sheldon Steinbach, 
general counsel of the Aniei'icaii 
Council on Education. Mr Steinbach, 
u blight and energetic lawyer, said 
that the 14 member task force was 
concentrating on the scaling down 
and eventual abolition of the federal 
Education Department (ED) created 
last year by President Carter, and 
on the introduction of “ tuition tax 
credits'* with which parents could 
partially offset school and college 
fees. The Republican platform 
(election manifesto) called' for 
action on both issues. 

The task force, which Is chaired 
byiGjenn Campbell, director of the 
Hoover Institution at Stanford, 
expressed enthusiasm for reducing 
federal regulation of education. 
Whatever legislative action Mr 
Reagan’s government may propose 
in the educational field, there can 
be little doubt that it will indulge 
in less .of the administrative inter. 
feren.ee that college and universities 
found to be the less acceptable face 
of the Carter administration’s 
generous financial support. In par- 
ticular, Reagan officials will not 
threaten to cut off federal funds 
to instituUons that are nofc doing 
enough to promote women, and 
minorities by ’'affirmative action." 

In itself, tile promise of deregu- 
lation can .only be welcomed, uy 
university leaders who have com- 
plained about ' increasing federal 
interference. . However, ' the price 
they will probably have to pay is 
a sharp reduction in the flow of 
funds from Washington. We’re in 
for a period of real belt-tlghteniiig, 
warns. Mr Steinbach. 

Only a month ago colleges and 
universities were . celebrating Con- 
gress’s generous five-year reautliori- 
aation of federal hiclier education 



Mr Reagan receives congratulations on heaving of Ills victory. 


Democrats to appropriate funds to 
run tlie programmes. 

Tlie largest categoi*y of federol 


aid is student financial assisiaiice, 
and observers would be astonished 
if president Reagan failed to pro- 
pose cuts tbei’e. The grant pro- 
grammes are most at risk, since 
student loans and tax credits are 
pliilosophlcolJy more acceptable to 
R^ublicans. 

The major research universities 
stand to gain more>^r lose less — 
from President Reagan and the 
Republican Senate than tlie rest of 
higher education, because they de- 
rive relatively less federal money 
from the vulnerable Educadon ,De- 
parunent and more from research 
grunts and contracts from other 
agencies. 

The Republican platform deplored 
what it called ’^underfunding of 
beneficial govei'nment-sponsored re- 
search efforts in basic and applied 
soieiitlfie reseai'ch ”, and the Asso- 
oiadgn. of Aiparicsn Utilv^r^tlas 
(AAu) will argiie' fmr Increased ex- 
penditure on academic science and 
engineering, on the grounds that 
tbu Is essential for the United 


States’ long-term industrial and 
military strength. , - 

AAU fedoral relations director 
Newton Cattell Is prepared for Mr 
Reagan's first budget to reduce sup- 
port for basic research because the 
President will be looking so hard 
for government spending cuts (out- 
side the Defense' Department). But 
Mr Cattell, one of tne few higher 
education lobbyists who is not urn 
happy with tlie Republican land- 
slide, sees universily research pros- 
pering under President Reagan in 
the longer term. He looks forward 
to the introduction of tax incentives 
for Industry to support academic re- 
search— an approach rejected .by the 
Carter administration. 

Most of Mr Cattell’s colleagues 
are comforting themselves with 
recollections of Mr Reagan as a 
praRmatic ,pnd. efficient governor of 
Cellronita' (at 'IqaAt in.liis .second 
term). They themselves ere mostly 

E rasioarista without strong, political 
lemogy, so a dialogue shpiild be 
passible. 


_ * ** 

Tax referenda defeated 


Cabinet 

speculation 

scotched 

from our North American editor 

Ronald Reagan told the first post 
election press conference that tlie 
cabinet which he plans to name 
within three or four weeks will in- 
clude secretaries of education and 
energy, even though he wants to 
dismantle their deparemeht^. The 
announcement scotched speculation 
that Mr Reagan mlgh ^mbolize his 
dsterrainatioji to aboliM the Edu- 
cation Department by failing to 
appoint a cabinet level secretary 
to head ic. 

Congress created tlie Education 
Department last year, ufter u long 
battle in which President Carter 
invested considerable political 
capital, and President Reagan might 
have to fight equally hard to re- 
verse the process. Many Republican 
senators supported Mr Carter’s plan 
to rAinove education from tho 
sprawling Departmoiit of Health, 
Education and Welfare, Mr Reagan 
inay decide that tho early. -priorities' 
ot Ills administration lie eise'where, • 

. "I am well aware tjiat in both 
of those new cabinet-level depart- 
ments there are functions — legiti- 
mate functions — that have existed 
for a long time and that wei'e then 
incorporated in (them) ”, Mr Reagan 
said, *'So, when you talk about 
questioning whether a cabinet-level' 
denai'tment should exist as it is 
today, that does not mean thot you 
are throwing out tho legitimate 
functions which have always been 
performed by government and tiiat 
should continue to be.” 

’Washingtons’ education circles 
are busy speculating obont likely 
candidates to succeed President 
Carter’s education secretary Shirley 
^ Hufstedler, although the Reagan 
i camp has given them few clues. 
[ Terrell pell, who was United States 
I comthfsslonac df qducation, under 
’ President Ford and ‘is nofi' com- 
1 mUsIonar of .higher , education In 
Utah,Ms a > name that crops-'up frm- 
guently. Others' who have bean 
mentioned include Minnesota Mv- 
erjior- Albert Quie and .rednng 


mentioned inciuae Minnesota Mv- 
erjior- Albert Quie and .rednng 

Democratic alHes lose seats . 


now 15: 1 as oppu«« 
years ago wJileh means 
are negweting. research, 

As a result the cqopqlJW^ 
forced to finance wes 
ill order to keep research 
tions buoyant. . 

Tlie dual support- cgM 
whioh is headed by Sif-AW JJL 
son, finnan of how 
mittee of Vice-Chance^rtjj^ 
Principals and *1*® '** 

for the Research 
pccted to report next «rc h 
At the same time 
awaiting with even ueS 

the ffidlnw ot 
inquiry led by 
Swinnerton Dyer into W “ 
educado "- ' — 

Heribt-Watt^^e^J;^ 


hi .only .one state, Massa- 
approved a, tax-cutting 
SwS? 1 week. Similar 
SfcSS* *“ •** other states were 
tho . immense relief of 
officials who. had 

liSit dangerous , initiative, 
Pmppertion 'p (the Tiscli 
"fflqmenfl was rejected oy a large 
jo^. 'fxke voters of Michigan 
^responded .with cpihmon sense 

h toj?- W^**™*® iuforhiatfoh which 

(^. mssemlnated , wHl almost 

^}«ly. result hi an’ electorate' 
®*\j®J®“fkted,; deliberative 
Irving Splteberg, gene- 
- ji^gtt etaiyjQf . tjie Aiteriean Asso- 
' ■ ^*'tversltjr 'Professors, ' 
***liii it* ® national , campaign 


The consequences of tlie one 
sucoessful' Initiative; iFl*opo8ltf6il 2L 
are hot clear, It. reduces local pro- 
perty. taxes ' in Massachusetts to 2.5 
per cent of fair market value (hence 
die name), and that will cut local 
government revenues by ah average 
of 40 per cent, in stages of IS per 
cent a year. ' . ^ 

' 'What ronialns to be seen is die 
state’s aollity to raise additional 
revenues to ball out Its local 
authorides. **The potential lor 
severe cuts In education is very real 
tii most communides unless a 


missionerS .'Gr'egorjr i^rig. But at 
this stage die mam fmpaet seems 
likely to be felt by eleriiMtary and 
secondary schools rather . than 
higher educadon. ' 


'lUie 12 Democradc senators and 
labput 3Q members of the House of 
Representatives who loist their seats 
.in -Congress included several long- 
standing friends ' of educadon. 
John Bredemas, Democratic whip 
■in the house, and Wafren Magnusoit, 
chairman of the Senate appropna- 
dohs committee and of its sub- 
committee dealing widi educadon 
' and - social services,' vrill be missed 
particularly.. 

. The Republicans enjoy a 53/47 
Senate ' majority in the new Con- • 
gress, uhicn assembles in January. 
(The old Congress returns to 
Wa^lngton diis week to complete 
work chat w$s left unfinished before 
.the election.) They Will have con- 
Itrol over the flow of legisladon and 
budgetary appropriations, tlirough 
the Senate and all its committees. 
The .House of Representadves will 


remain under Democratic cbatrol. 

On the basis of seniority, a mod- 
erate senator, Mark Hatfield of 
Oregon, is in line to become chair- 
man of the .crucial appropriations 
committee, which must approve all 
federal expenditures. The Senate’s 
most liberal Republican, Charles 
Mathias of Maryland, Is expected 
to take over the subcommittee deal- 
ing specifically WiUi the education 

budget. 

Those . assignments would be 
among the best that, educationists' 
could hope for. In a. Republican 
senate. But lea^Iership of die Senate 
labour and humt)n resources Com- 
mittee^ which is ' responsible for 


winger, Orrlu Hatch' of Utaili. 


abpoinfc: a '.hard-liner- Cohseevative 
• who would -really .dismay- the edu- 
cational establishment, he. could 
choose Max' Rafferty^ who was Cali- 
fornia’s aupeHiitehaenC' of public ' 
insteuedon during ..the 1660s. ■ 

Thomas Sowell, a senior feJlbw at 
tho Hoover Institudoh and o meni- 
ber of Mr Reagan’s education policy 
task force, is on everyone’s list for 
a senior job In the new admUtfstra- 
-don. -He.is abopt the oidy prom^ 
inent black wlio is ideologically 
close to the Reagan camp. AldKHigd 
Mr Sowell is a possible education 
secretary, he znay bo oHared a mwe 
prestigious cabinet position. . 

Apart front the secretary, Mr 
Reagan has 18 top positions in the 
Education Depn*tmeht which he 
can . fill with xiolidcnl .appointeas. 
AlLogMher about 2,500 edmiilistre- 
tioiilobs are a.t the President’s pro< 
posal. 


push to recruit women 


Lothian '.of /:«»»( 


800 0 


the pro 
of the - 1 
vim. ala 


, , may liq Ih . 
put ->at Horvard 
ofi.arts and 


wbrts ;.fo. Recruit. 
’^Wri^ mem: 

policy- 

.gill ; pas - issued a ' 

'6<L pbAftions. A . 
:8tdd .the :fn1l 
l^iadppt Ito 
ably next 

-ctaiinponentsi 
:is to establish 
.’’.“to 


A Departments where women are 
stadstrcally under-represented mu« 
make “ special efforts, beyond those 
iiirently 'I’aqiuired .by affirmative 
actioh wgulatioiis”, to, attract Ae 

largest possible-, numbei of the 

strongest womeh candidates , . 

• Funds will ha Provided Jov 
departments to 

nf*nf^fl01?9biDS tO ** WOmJBQ ^ 

minority academics tor whom they, 

'hBve ho' pa^wacent position. . • 

' The' faculty, whi^ ' ihejudeS 

■'harvard’s undergraduate, division 
and the graduate .school of ai ts and 
-Ki«iAneeB lias only flva black and 
'four ' lAkpaulc - professors- .• among 

f.V 35S-‘S.d V 

Twelve women' hava .tenure Asn 


American universities. 

-The report relates the small num- 
'bar- of minority academics at Hat- 
i.vBicd and elsewiere to the shortage, 
of ' blades .and Hishanies receiving 
' advajiced degrees in! the arts apd. 
, sciences. It points oiit that blacks 
' earned only 447 ^ the 24|23S PhDs 
awards in 1974^ end the numfjer 
of' black' sbudents ih graduate land- 
professional, pr&gi'enimes dedlned 
2.6 p'er cent. Mtweeh 1976- And 
1978, Tile oniy.long term ensWer 
is .' to' "expand the - applicant pool 
‘ nationally :by recruiting more 
minority graduate students in the 
'iirts aim sciences. - . : 


Disability test case hopes 
to clarify law 


\n fact, the raiporf says, riilnprl- 
' rids are - not atatistioally under- 
repite^Bted in -Harvardw senior 


The -United States 'Supreme Court, 
has agreed to hear a test case that 
should clear up many uncertainries 
about a unlverslfty^ obiiSe>tioiis to 
provide handicapped students with 
expensive special help. - 
, The Uiilversite 'of Texas brought 
the rase to the Supreme Court after 
a federal appeals court .ordered it 
to provide a 'sigo . language intoi^^ 

S reter for a deaf student.' The stti- 
eiit, Walter ' Cameniseb, argued 
successfully that riiel university was 
obliged -to do so under section S04 
of the 1973 RehabilltBriou Act. 

. Tbe menrion of " section 304 " is 
ehoiigh to send a shudder through 
many . college administrators, be- 
cause. .its.' sweeping' lan^oge' says 
that no one wUlo is . - o-merwisa 
qualified” shjiE "be excluded frotti 


nation . unuer.r pcogrammes sup- 
ported by the fedafargovernnient, 
The Supreme Court did limit the 


Bcppe of the law somewhat In a 
'dedsion -lost year, when it ruled 
that Southeastern. Communlte Col* 
lege need not make inajor chongea 
in its nursing course to accommo- 
date a deof ‘Student. But the Fifth 
Circuit Courc of Appeal said riie 
.University , of Texas could not 
escape .its obligation to. w 
rCamenisch. ' - 1 i. 

Ill 'its appeal to -'the Su^me 
Court, the • Uuiveralty of Texas 
argues that . Congress did hot intoiid 
section. 504, to. . litipoae h> costly 
bttrden oriiprlvate 'end stato ineritu- 
riou8'.,tliBC; re'ceivQ -only a 'fraction 
.of .their ipconie.from fedei'al funds* 

. .1 • . I . . • ' .1 

' iaive Codfesod, 

> North' Amertehh Editor, . ' > 

. The Tlmu'Hlglicr Edncatlon I 
BupnISment, . 

NauonaV Press Building, ' 

■; . Room S4i;. _ ■ 
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students defy birth control curbs 


from John Wulslic 

DUBLIN 

Suiilcm nnionik in three Dcbliii col* 
nr<! openly defying a new law 
und sellinH comraccpii\es over the 
couiucL'. They could face fines nnil 
jail sentences. 

Since Novumbe'i' 1 the law has 
flilowed t-lte aale of caiitiaueptives 
In Eire but clieir sale is reacricted. 
Kow coiuraceptives including con* 
doms can be supplied only on the 
lyrodnciion oC a prescription from a 
doctor. 'This must be nllcd out by 
a chemist and both must be satisfied 
that -'it is Eor bona fide family 
planuing' use. 

Tho Health fPainily Planning! 
Act twas pushed Uirough Pai liainent 
Inst year by ' Premier Charles 
Uaugliey when he was Minister for 
Health'. At that time he described 
it as ad Irish' solution to an Irish 
problem. 

<In December, 1374, the Supreme 
Court found that the non-availability 
, of contraceptives infringed a 
woman's constitutional right to 
marital privacy. The first Rill to 
rectify this fmled when the then 
Preitner Llnm Cosgrave, his educa< 
Ition minister, now EEC commis- 


sioner 'Dick Burke, and the opposi- firmed it. The union there continues 
tlon voted down the government to sell condoms over the counter 
m'casure. ns does the union at the Bolton 

When the opposition came to Sreet College of Technology, 
power in the last general election Before the Bill came into effect 
bliey were forced to table a new there was panic buying in student ■ 


Rill laying strong emphasis on 
natural family planning methods— 
the only- ' kind approved by the 
lloman Catholic church. 


union shops and in the clinics in 
ttie major cities. People were 
reportedly buying condoms by the 
gross, partly because of fear, not , 


When it came into operation most allayed until nearly the last 
of the family planning clinics which nioment, that the clinics would not 
had, until then, been accepting get licences to openate. Apart from 


“ donations to' cover the cost of 
contraceptives, were given licences 


the three union snops, anotner 
clinic which gives advice on a . 


shops, another 


to' stay in business,' But the student abortion— ‘illegal in the republic- 
unions did not bother to apply. have no licenses and are currently 
Eoin Scott, president of the union |>reaking the law. 


chemist even if they wanted one. 
Besides, they considered the Bill 
to be a ridiculous piece of legisla- 
timi and they would oppose , it 
stronaly,- even If it meant going 
to jail, They cannot lock us all 
up ”, he commented. 

The same attitude prevails among 
union leaders in University College, 
Dublin where a condom vending 
machine was seized last year. It was 
widely believed thet the college 
authorities were responsible for the 


but they have never con- for 40 years ”. 


have no licenses and are currently 
lireaking the law. 

But for ell the liulliiboo, a news- 
paper survey revealed that the 
supply situation would be 
much the same after as before the 
new Bill. Many doctors, chemists 
and health boiard personnel will 
have nothing to do with coiiti'acep- 
lives. A conscience clause allows 
them a way out and they have been 
urged to take it by the Roman 
Catholic bishops. 

One doctor said, however,- that 
he was going to write prescriptions 
ns follows “5,000 condoms — repeat 



Premier Charles Haughey : an Irish 
solution to an Irish problem. 


Holland sets up advice Sticking to the law pays off 
network for industry "™ Si-ZSS 

firom Lionel Colion ^ bVM*i?“T.hri 'trll S 

MTiMR/lwv f-_ tno 111 Arrnunrltifi are rh^ nnor cou. pecweqn A^aou-eeau a yeur. 


students iccu 
face dole SiSiSSL....... 

“oelpiie increasingly healthy stu- 
ocnis began the new acadsaic recrultmenc end an encourag- 

this month with a warning ii,J 1*1 record degree successes by 
in four would join the riftiJJS have completed the 

unemployed after graduating nffoiaa In Higber Education, there 
Ihe warning was conuiBrij, Hlule unanimity on the role, past 
natloii-wido survey which ahsC ctmance or value of the qualifi- 
that the chances of gfaduitiM*, cstioni ' , i 

better than tho.se of ffediMifii JV Dip If® * supporters hove 
In fact the survey ,j,ug^e for tYf successes 

between 1979-82 there will .1 they have acnieved, often in the 
364,000 graduates of which 9iMt lace of suspicion or outright hp^ 
will not find jobs. tUliy from colleagues and with 

Italian students ere 'b« ebllJ W‘tl* poildva suPPOf^ Govern- 
to complete their coursendito^ s’^*’** ^ bp-service 

set time limit but may owtlnui hi' obi<«lvai of the award. Aj a 
enrol year after year ^til ihev nil several of the Institutions 
tain tlie number of ibe plunge now have t 

quired for a latirea ihfbkl depmmants but the flow < 
degree). '”• pwammei has already slo 

The facility with whkhifujnN r 

araduace prompted a fettr wS for proMsIng the I 

tion minister lest yesr u Kwd 
that “ everybody in lialygri^Ui’ i)in 

and a leading archltecnire erdnw 
to resign his chair with im qiaj: snucstion when 

I “Better a small peaslaa ihu i Saam 

classroom full of donkeyi“ _ waa to” 

Until a decade ago Iwhajrrfj Mmarstone of diversification 
I VV U *'“5 practlca Iv assordd i and a means of bros 

Inb the day they left ihs m «udent teachf 


ti mes higher education SUPPLEMENT 14.11.60 

John O’Leary reports on the questioned role and reputation of the Diploma of Higher Education 

A record that demands qualification 

iimait nine years after the James , ^ — ....1 ..,^.....,. jj - i opportunii 

nlnort «''® I . ! .1 • • *. ping one after two years 

-J, «.itf®nture in higher education. , . - course and only a thw 






ir after year until 
number of "crefts^rti 
for a laitrea 


several of the Institutions which 
look the plunge now have thriving 
depanmencs but the flow of new 
tir^ammes has already slowed to 

* Credit tot proposing the Dip HE 



proceed to build his 

*5 j specialisation without the deti lmen- 

& ul rff.c« .«p,rienccd .t pre«m." 


aud a " break-point" m colleges ot 
(oueatien witen students would 
(hoote whether to sneclalize in 
(eaelier traiolng or choose some 
stber optloa. It was to be the 
(ornarstone of diversification In the 


I effects experienced at present." pard’a but had the samo broadening 
A variation on the theme came Objectives. As well aa providing die 


two years later In an appendix to 
the Swann Report. One of the mem- 
bers of the committee. Professor 


k '“ ' ■ ' ; ' “ ■ . " “ j more than an opportunity for drop* 

• /ftoi • • *. ping OHC after two years of a degree 

I ^ course and only a tiny proportion 

I k -' ... * students used the Diploma as a 

‘ * • • « ' The universities, despite giving 

■ £s ' .■ approval to the guidelines, 

iLi.r 'T* i>' *^1 >'*<'-• *' ‘'aZ ^®^ accepted Diplomates 

.. *\'i, r > £yb.L J^iirT* onto the Final year oE degree 

^ courses even when validating the 

relevant Dip HE themselves. And 
f- *^**® *be source of the proposal 

-i establish the award, has come In 

jP|'^A^v!v frequent criticism for alleged 

y Typical **of the criticism 'ws an 

' '• '9^' a*'ticle by Mr Eric Robinson, Princi* 

‘I- * ' q pal of Bradford College, in the 

lI Ifes *. Journal of the Association of Col- 

a ■<! leges Implementing the Dip HE. 

" A major Innovaiioii of till? kind 

'C>:. mental' princ^^les^and ma|or vested 
“ To suppose Unit it can be ans- 

Framoiuork for Expiinsioit, was less available forms of higher education tslncd by a band of enthusiasts in 
far-reaching then Professor Pip- with no compromise on Intellectual n limited number of institutions 
pard’a but had the samo broadening standards, They were also to be would be the b®lghc of naivete, 
objectives. As well as providing tlie generally acceptable os a terminal Those enthusiasts have the right to 
break-point for potential student quorlifieotion appronriato to particii* aspect strong support from tho 
teachers envisaged in the James lar forms of employment and as DES, even If this is conditional 
Report, the White Poper saw the credit for further study upon an assessment of thoir 


— ~~.v , , 


from Geoff Maslen 


brought the average starting salary P* 
of an employee up by about A$600* J-ovetecI for its 
MELBOURNE $700 a year. It was less slgnlficaul 


break-point for potential student qualifieotion appronriato to particii* 

teachers envisaged in the James lar forms of employment and as 

Report, the White Poper saw the credit for further study 
meBnVofTraadenln^ ®- Pippard, accused the universi- Dip HE fulfllHiig e need for two-,- When a Joint working party of achievements, and they should 
tiw^dics of student teachers felling to respond to “the year courses in higher education. ' the Council for National Academic demand, it. ' 

But the notion of deferred ^'aP^d change of empliasis brought “Only a limited range of two-year Awards and the University Grants- Howwer, despite the obstacles 
flechlisation and a broader range ®-bout by the transition to more courses is available at present, all Committee agreed guidelines for the which have faced the courses most 

of itudv was by no means new. The widespread higher education". For hi specific vocational areas ", it said, new courses, including the rccom- or those which have become estab- 

Kttiooal Union of Students Pto- example, Professor Plppard claimed mendetlon that the Diploma should lished are now thriving ond transfer 

sited flft initiative almost identical ove^speciallzntlon meant that ^ — r--' normally facilitate transfer with wltliin tlie public sector is begm- 

k tbs evofltuftl Dio HE in Its evid- ** rhere is no substantial body of two years credit, it seemed to soma ning to take off. The modular for- 

isu to the RoUitos Committee in non-professional scientists who ere /fl 1 1 b 1 I ■ ■ I 1 f ® >^®^ ®>'® “®‘* dawned. ntat of the diploma courses and 

1X6. tolerably well informed about the f^B , J I 3 3 I »* I The pioneers of the new awards interdisciplinary study which 

"Another possibility Is the estab- significance of science in modern \H lli1|H||lk I were Bulmershe College of Higher M»ey encourage hove also rubbed off 

«A«* Agll"lM_lRk .»/ an.1 kiAi-fh ta».?a.. Oil deuree course nlaniime m many 


Those enthusiasts have the right to 
eimect strong support from tho 
DES, even If this is conditional 
upon an assessment of thoir 


creait lor lurcner study upon un nseessmenc or iiioir 

When a Joint working party of achievements, and they should 
the Council for National Academic demand, it." 

Awards and tbe University Grants ■ However, despite the obstacles 


fw™ Lionel Celien n«.nj .nejer- 

NIJMEGEN have been so far undeveloped. >ng ni accounting are the poor cou* 
A natibnol netvvxwk of transfer Tliero -has been hardly any co sins, of those completing Australian 
points"' for brlngiiig together Indus- ordination between the work in thie University degree courses, according 


iry and the tiniversliles and research 
institutes Is to be launclied in Hol- 
jiand this winter. 

The. -network, the . brainchild of 


fiold iiudenaken by the different 
universities and it Is of the essence 
of the present government’s uiilver- 


^u* honours gradGates 

sms, of those completing Austiallan ranged from below A$10.500 
University degree courses, according (£5,250) in che economics field to 
to a Moitash University survey,^ A$15,200 (£7,600) in law. 

The survey of graduate employees Starting salaries for graduates 
alty'*'^rMearch "noTicy "thol ”'nVuch fourjd that the top mice poid for with masters degrees ranged from 
greater emphasis must be given to P®^8 graduates in law was A$14,600 below AS12,000 (£6,000) in o»2 case 
the overall effect of resaarcli spend' ^7,300) compered with an average in civil engineering to A.915^on 


I graduate ^ ‘h® ‘«®‘der b, liir Suii 

ary WM inly raised hifil'®'* h'®®*"® bracket la iij )ii j 
i$38Q*$4S0 a year. While this unique iswdiucu| 
honours graduates today its financial tsignuki^ ■ ^ 


' ' c>*iM<>0' i>Alfr» MtnixrAi* Hr A A the Overall ettect Of resoarcii spend- comparea wjin an average jn civij engineering in 

selective -priority,, for atermg. salary pf A$ll,305 (£5.600) (£7,900) which was a high recorded 

' ' , , !• ! *?• '.reaeacen ptol#cU;^at have direct for-necpunteincy'gcaduataa. Eup the for. some graduates across all facul- 

flve years at an estimated, coat ol economic or social .benefits Cor the survey also showed that there were (les. Starling salaries for doetpra 

around £400,000 per year. The /mio* eomniuiilty, a number of graduates In arts, aco* uf philosophy ranged from below 

uatte ATdta In which the scheme was ' Consequently, one function of the nomfys and science whp had parting A$J(3.000*16>wp (£6,500-9,(1001. The 


been eroded by wage risuhria( 
academic stofL So the 
no loiigeir the same ss la 198 w; 
the universities were wrowwt 
to anyone with • 
education causing a flood sUami 
scekccs. i' 

. Tn accordance wlih govefian; 

initiatives to “ guide " aiudeouifl 


BRIEFING 


normally facilitate transfer with wltliin tiie public sector is beKin- 


tolerably well informed about the | 

"Another possHiillty Is the estab- significance of science in modern \ 
liilufiem of a two-yesi- . course of society , 

Broad further education through Hl$ proposed remedy was a root-* — - - - — 

vbkh oil stttdeats wishing to enter ganizatlon of univershy courses, ^ .... 

hl^r Vacation must pass", the which would have to be diniposed The Covarnnient consmer tm 

KuS a«iA*‘Ihti would be taken in from outside because ol the virtual - • - - • - 

ttiniac lA^heflons of higher edu- impossibility of reform from within. 


uatM Afdta in which tbo scheme was Consequently, one function of the 
. first outlined by the government at tranafer point nelivork, will be to 

uf seven uMsfer points to be based paite,.„ which the goveinment’s 
on. three regloiial . ^overninent priorities for- research' speadlng 
offices fov laduatrial development will be . influentlAl.' In recent 
plus the three teqhrioldgical uni* answers given to the Dutch Perlia- 
versUles at Elndhovbn.- Delft and Science Policy ^ Coramittep, 

?"nn’Si"o ThT.rSJ.Tw p.lm; 
Industrial Research Centre. themselyes*— each stefted by a small 

' v: Each' transfer 'pioiii,t will receive team of academics— vdll also be 
and ' re-dlstrlbute Inlorhiatlon to expected to Initiate the, formulation 
-reseatclv -InqtUutes.and 'uhivui'sltias problems for which a research 
.-on iadusfSal wdpgrch re'quirenteim vrou d be needed. • 

-nj — «k.M- Urti- -c k.ietn-.. TUo mmistcr also informed 

and^ on a .wide capge of ”• Pocllarnem that, following repre- 

'■.problems which require acieiitlFic gentatioiis ftWi the provincial 


a number of graduates In arts, eco- 
nomies and science whp had starting 
salaries of less than A$ 10.000 
(£5,0,00).. 

The average sfllory for . an 
employee with a BA degree major- 
ing 111 humanities was A$ll,604 


Nu&s*lA“Ihfj would be taken in from outside because ol the virtual ought now to be filjed. They believe 
odniog inuhet/ons of higher edu- Impossibility of reform from wlfhrn. that a nmge or inteDectiially de* 
caiian to gals the benefits of parti- The new structure would make the mandlng two*yoHr courses win be 
cipothn In a full academic com- Bachelor's degree a genersl course ® criiicpl alcroeiu lii nchiovmg 

~ ei.j.a i._ -.aMAAe-AM S iMaslat l« Isa UleetamBk Afltai**. 


two years credit, it seemed to some ning to take off. Tlie modular for- 
that a new era had dawned. mat of the di|>lnnia courses and 

The pioneers of the new awards »!’® interdisciplinary study which 
were Bulmershe College of Higher ”‘*7 encourage hove also rubbed oft 
Education and North East London . P» degrae course planiimg m many 
Polytechnic. Both began Dip HE institutions. 

courses in 1974, paving the way for The development of the award is 
the expansion later in the decade now entering a crucial phase wltli 
which has now built up to a coniple- few now proposals coming forward 
ment of 63 institutions offering rlie to the CNAA, the validator of thu 


Si^m nw«rei<awdad fsculdfi i*fL M * fiill academic com- Bachelor's degree a genersl course 

rI??tolSr Snd turi$OTudenfl.»r“^^^^^^ .. ir . Ji .lifting >0 years, with spfCiollza- 

^f/vav ^iiublished a polBW fenowledgo and some stay on to take a Master's degree 

Tt ^ of the Inter-relation- in a further tw-o years., 

wioiMaiKiiL dlsdpUnes combined with The eventual Government pro- 
job demana was ror ^ n «« in iur-> Mrai'ocr-at 


of nhilosophy ranged from below wouW be to ^ve m 

A613.000*l^rop (£6,500-9,000). The ^,,ubllshed a polBW I*' knowledge and some 

survey participants were asked to the Inter-relation- 

estimate the percentage increase in lKm”«nd waTfor wgiotml^f.' dlscIpUnes combined with 
starling sfiilarles between April 30 j®“ nf 5n io^bs 9* speclaUsation. 

this year and January 1 next year. by «anftj, ?!• foundatiDn tho siu* 


manding two-yoHr course; wnl be award. largo majority of DipHEs. If It Is 

a criiicDl element lit nchiaving By la;l year numbers had grown - seen os one of tlie limited number 
greater fleKibiUty In higher educa- to.the^oint whero.-mora thah 600 of. oppominiciee to- reverse tho 
tloh." ‘ ' Dip UEs wei^ awai'dad but by no . dheline in student mimibers and to 

Tito White Paper laid down six .mesxia aJi of the courses fulfilled, provide, a breath of fresh olr fit 
characteristics which each Dip HE the aspirations of the ordinal White higher educedon, the new direction 


(£5^00): for a 
majored in 
AM1.869 (CS; 


this year and January 1 next year. 
The average estimated Increose 


nbined with The eventual Government pro- course should meet, lioaded by the Paper and the CNAA/OGC aulde* envisaged by the pioneers of the 

leciaUsation. pose], contained in Mrs Margaret requirement that they should offer lines. Only a third of the institu- 1360s and ,1970s. coulct still ba 

tlon tho BtU' Thatcher's 1972 White Paper. A a genuine and useful addition to rions considered their courses to be achiavod. . 

students aid the Middlesex Poly proves the pulling power 


ar a science graduate who ^as over 9 per cent. These figures 
yll *® ®®®® In tha context of 

(£5,900) and for an arts/ general salaries. For instance tho 


cent) and sc‘®nj*sw JS fi ^ 
Medicine trailed sadly w*" 
cent. -V i—i » 

Ami while thef®. PlfJSh . 
marked decline id the d«« ^ 
science graduat« there 


by other firms, (£3,750). In states which 

- “ Whether diartered accountants a set basic wage the 
will be able to. adhere to e policy of around A$4,500 (£2,250). 


Koaerai ana state aworua is A»/,9uu Brariuntaa w til sceam 
(£3,750). In states wliicli still Jiavo Jl?; adminlswdW- 
a set bas|c_wage the figure is «ld on 


placing themselves well below the 

•>'' A»«ttUBn Burem. ot SntlsUo Sr"? comll^Sot .* 

It., yew* ih«r. th.TepnrTs.ys, »'“>« >''« ‘.'.“S"’"'' “"‘’-‘-'‘y ‘"rT*°e..lr‘?d hTrelP *■** 

Ik. R « k.* . .u students enrolled this . year in* which required a Y 

'*'» creased by niore than 3,000 to 37 p.f cent demanded 


;!unVb."m fa ther'^ ' 

aduntes with ^ 

ouHd 111 adminlstrauoii- . 


Meanwhile figures released 


cent of job ,advertl«m«Bjg 
duaies stipulated 

.IC nne. ..mil' dllfl ItOt SOlC -V. Jm 


iahalysls which are .brought to the authorities in Grohlngeh, )io Had the year ahead ” thaTeport sais nuniher of uuiveraky 

■ transfer point by any of Hbllaml's agieed to the oreatldn of an eighth "ti,- iha »<i4< hditia.n.y. »k atudents enrolled this year in* 
. ViOJW ^vsiMsspf transfer point based; bn creased by more then 3,000 to 

^ ?hT'%lo,.;r‘de”,: ;fflf T1,. huroau-, statietlc. 

vrtR , arrange-' for dspeclRlIzed- , the increased Interest in recruiting «U*o revear that the number of 
. /,iitiaing p^Iods add MientlE)c>.vmrk, .^ent area Justified ^ exceptlonai , gfaduates . shown by males enrolled In university cotn'ses 

. : M’exparten’ce-'li) :tiie.,-uiiiversitl^- for 'extension of &e new scheme, companies." As well as data -decreased for the third consecutive 

industrial . sciend$toy; - especially . Nevertheless, the lechnolosical ffie*?urw ®! 9S,OOQ. , Tliev also 

^! - vdi6r6 : th9 need Fel'- '^ts. becomes . tmiveraiues, all' - of which httve 'on Mmlfiaa *^*^5 **'®*'* •*'® now 106 pro- 

■ ^ident from analysis pf partic WpecittUy clow )mki -with Industry, 1,276 associate professors 

fqdustfinl- probieiha. ..Conversely^ 'rbniaih me Bp.ettrljead of the. trails- a • ®r readers and ,3,461 .senior . lec- 

•' opportunities would also be croatea ' Per • point- plari'» aiid- the ! tilhistpr • - P®!*®."* 'tor; .oxamp.ie, tui'ers working in universities. 


the most sulking featui‘e. of in the forefro 
^•present, spread -of DJpHE towards contin 
2*«« K the preponderance of fulktlmo field. 
Sz^^odents, the majority of its potentla 
« a« hive the quanfications dents, pertlcul 
?^«y , demanded for degree for imandlitg 


If the pulling power of the DIpHE 
or the feasibility of offering real 
V^'V^ Ul. freedom of choice to. students at a 

I rime of fJosneiaf stringency remains 

in the forefront of exisinig moves ;in question, doubters should pay a 
towards continuing education in the visit to Middlesex Polytechnic. 


mathematics and French, where A ’ cations to be tKo most common 
levdls are almost universally re- motiwtion, but more than .half said 
quired in Idgher education. Ac they wbuld have, chosen to Dip HE 
Middlesex, smdeots can and do even if degree transfer was hot 


iect from,! scratch and gn available 


fulktlme field. An ever-increasing- parr of the 

Its potential for part-time stu- polytechnic's Ttent Park campus is 
dents, pertlcularly as a break-point being given over to accomroodating 
for {mending degree students, has the burgeoning numbers on the 


on to a degree with little or no loss A. trol'cal group of a dozen stu- 
of time. dents interviewed late lost month 

In order to allow a realistic showed a 3:1 ratio of ntflture 
essessmenc of die suhabili^ of each students and ' universal satisfactiort 
module, students ere given a free with the Dip HE. Pew had heard oE 


Although ®j2oS.jeif 
IV the lMO-81 oca^A^ 


for universify teaching 'dndt*esearch •said chat with- the one exception of 

ktaffs to gain periods of work ex* Groningen, ' ' rw- other university 

,’iwienco in' business and industi-y. Justitutloiis iare at present y«-i9 « • J 1 aaIIi 

30 per 

;Og& impilsingfc: tfiis .has ' pro- tt®m‘D6nald'.Fleltlii ^ ' ' , pipyad jn Mate-VuhJnstitiiUons-.of 

i.ievui'At a!locaI;lev6L'thbso tcato^ duced . some reaoflofts.Jroin' other • unTctvrvf university stotus, 99 Irt research Income lax 


docfertrare dMVsM- . icxauic, a»ociU(e proie... ^ ^ 

aoctorate aegiees. , . ; or readers and ,3,461 .senior . lec- registered . 

...An honours degree, , for. q.xamp.Ie, turefs working in univefsides. unemployed. 


males enrolled in university coimsas Zo Mini^liy s®«rc«^?Vg 

decreased for tlie third consecutive appeared to be a • W «c Awanb uow have fewbr than 

year down to 96,OOQ. . They also foculties, P? if fcS ’Is '•Ajeveli, 

show that there are now. 1.106 pro- whose onhoaitiiy connected with the 

feasors, 1,276 associate professors years ro»oi*®® ,,VJ,.Tda(Wrt yr* ®fl'tocBlo a general norm 

or I’eadsi's and aanlnr lar. rsniatered .Itauan . , a oqs A .lavaV . *#, Pm .Ka 


tlie Business Education uounai ana mdnt targets, in only tour years, cne 
Techniclah Education Council can first-year iutake has mushroomed 
be overcome, vocational ’ courses From the original 52 students to this 
could provide a turning point here, year's 516 and staff forecast no 


fore committing thainselvas to a - such as Time Out. Alt expected -to 


The siisplcioh of the UDlvariities slowing in public interest in the 
and some polytechnics over stan- , foressewle ruture. 
derds remains ati obstade in con- ^ modular, smicnire, offers stu- 


particular programme. 

Three-quartors ot new entrants 
are now aged 21 or over and more 


go on 'to take a degree. 

For the moment, the department 
ivill concentrate on adding a limited 


then fwo-chirds do not have the number of modules, . inftlhlly in 
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, degree courses on to which DlpH^ self-coniwilDed unit* of study from those under 21 and Without A levels. ^ 

stUdenti- transfer. Between wiilcb to consirupt their own course. - Of the' 30 unqualified entrants able transEers^ . The fmtliusiasm or 
1977 and 191^ only four unl^rsity A mlnimun of cdnstcaintB .ars laid going pn lo-take degrees last year, Mr Gladstone' and liis staff for the 
courses took holders of the ('NAAv .down end oubjecw -10 received up^r seconds, 11 lower Dip HE bas overcome serious in- 

Dlploma ipto' the flnal.yeor. wbilf to BebreW ts'-'ajvai^^ seconds. and only-dne Was. referred. ternaL obstadea luid it is easy to 

22 ^ve Just one year's credit. varying academic levels. 'A survey of rehsons for sterling the sharp his -'onttmlsm. about the 
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harp his -'onrimlsm. about 
lotpntlal of tlie pi-ogrenime 
or full and part-time students. 


urtes sdll.a;'e 
uCi "rtaerely ! a 
g'de^ed 'at 


course, mostly,’ at- the same institu* 

tibn. ! 

. Where the . Diploma ■ has sd far , 
foiled to Uvd up to the {wplfatlone 
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Wr Clnisiophev Price’s Select Com- ^ 

mittee report is sublimely* vague 
about what is probably its single 
must important reconimenclation. It 
is positive that a national body, 
the Committee for Colleges and. 
Fulytechnics, should be set up im- 
mediately to oversee higher edu- 
cation in .the inulutoiued sector. . 

It s*ays tnntaliziiigly little about 
what the CCP would actually do. 

The CCP would “give advice and 
inuhc recommendations about 
the finance, administraiioii aud 
planning of insiitutinns in the main- 
taikied sector", says the repurt. It 
would be n small body with sub- 
siuntial local government represen- 
cation. Its members would be seiec- 
ted individually by the Secretary 
of Slate, fts secretariat would be 
i.-u'spr:ndcnt of the Department of 
Kiiuoation and Science, «nd would fnI.^W 
share members witlt the UGC. r 

411 this is straiglilforward TUI 
c:i:5u.?fi. But tha report refiams — | 
de.-iliermely — from sorting out * 
c;.*ar£ powers for the CCP, Broadly, •re.siiltcd 
ir is cxnected to "oversee” the nijcabid 
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j Ti a has made little 
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Hieati none of the *:• 



Governments do not have a good record of listening to \v5i.U Pur- A fourili job for the rro 
linmeiitary Select Committees tell them. Mr Carlisle, the Gdiicutioii cnniicrate .'with the UaP' 
Secretary^ now has to decide how to respond to R'ir • Christopher Gismts Committee ajxi 
Price’s- Select Committee report on higher education. This week K;';” a “ plural 

we start a scries in which THES writers examine the major recoin- JJ •’'***^1 

mendations of the Price report and assess their chances of being L-,ivisauos a iS^nt 
implcmeiil.cd. Here PETER DAVID looks at the proposal lor a l„u cummUiees* 

.'Committee of Colleges and Polytechnics to oversee higher education Here, too, the proaoseH m t 
outside the universities. trample on the toes aI 'I 


r.-.TiON sum.PM,K,. 

SlJci,” Elie Kedourie describes the failure of Western constitutionalism to replace the old forms of rule 

within the Ottoman hmpire; a failure from which have sprung in turn insecurity and military regimes 

i)»t has made littie 


Islam and nationalism : a recipe 
for tension 


THE TETCIi: REPORT 


unattractively 


ir i& expected to "oversee the p)icab?d proiiosals. The MPs hope , ...w w....... ....... ... ,, , ... .—.ruca.., .. . . 

fuiulmg o£ polytecliiiics and col* that by pointing higher education if the CCP tries to draw up n an academic body overaeeiiig acad- possible to do vitli Im giddle Battem oil has become an 

leges. " coorniijate planning with in the right general direciiion, they new riilebook, as it is supposed to, emic standards, without political or government and sa^ go raiue dhpeoutle to Western Europe ent 
the UGC and. consicer colleges tan leave the details to be filled io it will be In deep trouble, however, financial powers of its own. 5, 5!^, P^*^*i*®*** lo®«eouodlJflMj)iii^Mfl, and scercely less Innlspen 

plans for their academic develop- bv tlie people in the system. Local education authorities have .A third job for the CCP, oversee- UGC s books. ;iabloiothe United Stetee, 


authorities should maintain their 
presence in higher education, but 
only if they behave themselves. ” It 
win oiiiy oe acc^table for local 
dutJinritfes to retain their stake in 
lii.qlier education if all of them can 
lestrdiii themselves from excessive 
and imreasonabie interference in 
the running of large, developed 
polytechnics ”, the report says 


iii.ro wIL .t Tha term Middle East es denot- meant the withdrawal of Egypt from 

1 inifi PJ’oposed (Dr. i.Ilo area stretching roughly from the antl-Israel coaMtioa. The remain- 

IrtSlf. I? *°®i* 1 !! EMtero Medicerianean to the dng members in a position to wage 

.f i™ C^e ..,0 war .Balnst hrB.nam.ly Sjrr^^ 


could compare ^u. feet, iti: SiJt of the Europeon Great 

mimbers and other flrjM oUjl £dwbs«^ of the 

should be mutual iniereiL TMSO conslderatl 


emic Awards. The CCP could, in "'J'? compare ^te. feet, mi: Sint'^'tlie Europeon Gr«t Powers, might easily quietly fade away, or 
rhenry, take over the CNAA, but it mimbers and other areas ol ijl Sd wbsefluenriy of the Super- even be ended through a formal 
would then inevitably become u should be mutual miereiL TMse considerations are settlement. 

gigantic bureaucracy. It would also |his modest proposal, lumgt' still very much to the fore today. But if Bgy^t and Israel were 10 
overturn the cardinal principle on fr|CT«ed a Thty msy area be said to have fall out again and the original 

which the CNAA operates— that It is uGC, which would prdir tg intreaied in Importance, coalition of 1948 re-established, the 

an acadernic body overseeing acad- Ihile as possible to do vitli bat ulddle Battem oil has become an- Arab-Israeli war should still nm be 
f>mSp ctflnHm-yii). uiirhAitr nnlitirui ni- government and ssoi gg Hius^l ilUAMuhle tfl Western Europe end the roost imnoritant feature tn si<r«lra 


plans for their academic develop- bv tlic people in the system, 
ment. It would be, the report con- Whetber the MPs' strategy will 


ment. It would be, the report con- 
fesses, a " liaJf'ivsy house ", which 
would not become a grants coin- 


work depends on the strength of 
the vested interests which feel 


Local education authorities have 
always resented the powers devolved ing the funding of polytecnnlcs and So four 
to polytechnics uy the DBS. colleges, is acknowledged by the new CC 
Recently, they persuaded Dr Boyson Price report to be the most difficult planning, 
to set up a joint committee to of ell. The CCP will be expected to with the 


mittee able to tal:e over from local threatened by the creation of a 
authorities their present control nutlonal body. The report is careful 
over polytechnic and college spend- to say only that " negotiations ” 
ing. sliouid start iiiiinediatcly. The Oakes 

Admiaistratars who for years committee was delayed and nearly 
hale been embroiled jn the conflicts crippled by liaggling between local 
and complexities of polytechnic guvernment and co-llege interests 
funding ai'c boiuid to feel that the over who should hiave most seats on 
Price conuniitee has fudged the a nntional body. The Price report 
issues. After all, Labour's Oa-kes ^ayr that there should be subsion- 
conimittce spent mo-re t>h>aQ a year tial local authority meinbership, and 
producing a much more detailed that the-body should be small i the 
plan far a national body, and even rest is £ll to pltw for. 
that was criticized for compromise One way of estimating the 
mid ambiguity. Will people take stiength of opposition the report 
notice of a Select Committee report 'rs likely to arouse is to look in turn 


the roost important feature to atxske 
an outside observer, For even IE 
tho Arab-Israeli conflict were to 
disappear with the defeat and 


the new 


So four of the malajsbdih? Soviet power and influence, pro- disappear with the defeat and 
jw CCP — refereeiiu itatofcldtilan^ increased in aha past two d^trucdim of Israai, other features 

anning, funding aoir<tMHiitfit(|<(idM or so, has greatly anhanhed which are, even now, more signifl- 
ith the UGC — are (^eat to Western interests in cent will continue to be so. 

cine by other people « toi^blile irga. The Soviet Union, which . These are political instabill^. 


plan far a national body, and even rest is .all to pltw for. 

chat was criticized for compromise One way of estimating the 

mid ambiguity. Will people take stieiigth of opposition the report' 
notice of a Select Committee report 'rs likely to arouse is to look in turn 
which contains plenty of broad caich of the jobs the CCP will be 
brusli gencralizeljona but ignores expected, to do. Most of them are 
tho practical details ? already done by other groups in the 

They might. Tho authors of the system, and even where they are 
FHce report are canny polUlcla-ns nut there is Hkely to be reslstsfice. 
ivhq know thee In the politics of Probably the least contentious job 
the possible it ia sometimes import- of the CCP. for example, will be to 

out to fudge issues. The Oeleca act os a reieroe and cry foul vdien 

Tcport was drafted :hy people close a 'maverick .polytechnic or jocal 
;.to the bublee^ vAosa luudmdge oC authority .bcepli(j|v^4-. The 

detail h'abblea theid discussions and* -Price report sifiys ‘ cTeatriy that' local 


directors, on the other hand, favour colleges, 
total independence from town halls, ments ”, 
It la hard to imagine the issue being " will bi 
settled amicably on a committee In and con 
which local government and the field of 
. institutions are evenly balanced. The t< 
A second Job which the CCP will ing a fu 
be expected to do is to oversee the enougli, 
general academic development of conce b< 
polytechnics All institutions will Local a 


>lleges. “ These new arraiige- 
lents ”, tlie Price report says, 
will be among. the most difficult 


and complicated to devise ia the partment from Its prestat flnu^: Al^bisn has shown — to occupy another civilization. SuiCi 
field of higher education funding.” position in higher edutalisA fit m' abnvlse cimtrol actual Middle Ottoman Empire and other 
The techulcal problems of devis- n-ing. The DES would be ifuttraterrltorlea. Any one of these tional polities disappeared, p 


review tha articles of government invent a way of financing colleges done by other peapk « b ibe irsa. The Soviet Union, which , These are political instabill^, 

which lay down the respective wliich Is flexible, reflects both net- strenuously resisted 1^ wwl c h h close geograiihioel proximity, mteiiectual disorientation and spirit- 

powers of the authorities, governors ional and local interests, and takes terests. But the most pew(({!lll^ iioowsble to oommate or to make uai tenaion. These ceatures may be 

and polytechnics. The polytechnic account of the academic needs of the ted interests of all h ef coutas iHXure the SM-laoes from the Per- to neve appeared in the orea 

directors, on the other hand, favour colleges. “These new arrange- DES. In some ways, tbePritfr^g/ lin Gulf to Europe and the Far when its^isolation oune to an end, 
total independence from town halls, ments”, tlie Price report says, can be read as a auiuioii (da; Ent. to deny Middle Eastern oil to to signal a failure Or an un- 
it 1s hard to imagine the issue being "will be among. the moat difficult arguing for the removal flltk*. iJi W«t or— as the invasion of wiiiogness to come to terms with 

settled amicably on a committee In and complicated to devise ia the partment from Its prescat flnu^: Alpaabisn has shown— 4o occupy another civilization. Suiee the 

which local government and the field of higher education funding.” position in higher edwalias jbf w abmvlse control actual Middle ,.5'“P«P ana other tradU 

institutions are evenly balanced. The techulcal problems of devis- n-ing. The DES wouldbeddjwjwhiUiWBtefrltories. Any oneof bheae disappeared, political 

A second Job which the CCP will ing a funding system are daunting of Parkinson’s laws if hi dhtw fiwtmsnls Ac West mig^ con- mstabi^ hae characterized the 

be expected to do is to oversee the enougli, but they pale Into insignif 1 - went out of their way to pew*, oitably consider a emus belli, a area, lm vadltipnal polities were 

general academic development of conce beside the political obstacles, •niinisters of the report’igasiou* Jjub'Mmt which initiate a or a itmd Wflich tlie textbooks know 
polytechnics All institutions will Local authorities believe that so The report reflect t or «t the least extremely “ On®ntM despotism. In this kind 

have to submit plans "regarding long as they pay the piper they among many In higher educ»i:p4i« MsnlUtei. of rule, Mvernment is carried on 

lielr purposes and objectives, in- should be allowed to call the tune, that the present system I* respect, then the situation 

eluding types and levris of courses They recently set up their own em- like a craw meal beiu East toemy and In any preoccupation is the ex- 

offered, study patterns aud course bryonlc national body, tho Council a cook without a recipe. Tbe wA ww^bu future la nftt witiiout ^action 01 taxes and the mainten- 

structures, me profile of students of Local Education Authorities’ kitchen Is presided over by lb*^ fwllel to what It was during the ®[}ce or armies, and between whom 

for which they are Intendod, the Higher Education Group, in a clear which at least keeps the twWf«-**MHtt«h MBluiy---the era of what otherwise 

range of subjects covered, the baU bid to head off any ^velopnients lo avoid dramatic nddi8p.Ia™viwiestho<^i ctU the Eastern Ques- |;fU® contact, and less ^ust. For 

ance between teaching and research, over which they would not have full committee noiV , wants ell iu banw- Willyflllly, Middle Eastern v®rious reasons this kind of polity 

consultancy and tho relationship 0 ^ control. grodients to he thrown Intel WM^tttwst bela being involved In J,?*, k,!'?' in the nineteenth 

the academic progratoroo to tha At the same time, q DES-insplred sure cooker called the toilets and rivalries. c®“tuiy, but no other viable regime 

facilities avMldble.^. . . . comihlttae, the so-called Stephen gourmota can expect the koti *™edia« ^11 welcome thib has succeeded in replacing it. For 

Bureaucratl^lyj' this la • a • tall Jones group, has been working -for bo piquant rathep then blpni w‘««n!saf, and- seek- to exploit ®, educated .and ofDcial 

- - — - - - - - - — - 1 *"’^’°r-TfiifHnn and their" ‘^'®**®* had. become more or 

...... 1 oil la order tB less westernized, fervently believed 


iaclUties avMlsiale.^. . .. , comihlttae, the so-called Stephen 

Bureaucratlcailyi' this Is ' a ' tall Jones group, has been working -for 


. f raitrol oTtr oil In order to extract westernized, fervently believed 

In his secohd article on Poland Donald Fields examines the enormous challenges facing the inteUectuatife^^^^ representative govemment *”co*uld 

ofl-produclnR states of the Young Ottomans, the Paraian 
over prices and Constituribnaliets and the Liberal 
The bureau has SaW of orodiirriAA CDiistltutlonRHsta o# Revor it ins 


Politics -always the 
common denominator 

A(1aqi Mlchnik,:. flying' university In Poland a debate on this theme 

- lecliirer and promfiieht ' figure In- would' scam vacuoui, since cehsor- 
the .KOR Roclal Self-Defence 'Com- ship in Its bluntest and moat absurd 

. .mlt^e, tlikea an unronoantic view of faimi> is still aii enormous 'Obstacle ' 
tbe. present intellectual* cUinate In' tp the' spredd-'of Ideas. ' 

Poland " Politics is (he big think,' The do^ventures of those who have 
. ' let. us lab'e it. It is the common- triumphed over this form of opiK'es- 
denomlnator for all our debate's slpu' oy publishing tracts under- 
about culture, literature, the e'eo- *. ground have been AdrrJng. 

. ' • uomy, everything.’* On* October 25 the >Nowa claiide- 

- ' -l^is aaseaimoht, aceptding with stfne pubUiblhg house, having run 

' ' the "political” - coinmltmeni: of' the gauntlet of the secret police for- 

• -KPR but 'lar^ng wUfa tbe kvowcdly three years, Issued its one-bundreth- 
'Miqn-pblincal”. Character : of- the title. Altogether 50-60 people, scat- 
new trade unions (academic as well tered In small printing shops 
-, asi'blue-collair), r^ecls -the. over- around Poland, arelwvolved iu pro- . 
-. wheltodhB amjroach . oE the intelh- ductlcm,- and a further 150-20Q In 
to .the Mo^qus challeM i,rowa also runs'off- 

w, cpiuitry is ncing-v dn a Com, news-sheets For varJoqs eriiis of-the 
mupIbtTruled, thdroilrghly politicized democratic oppovitldn, ^ ' 

. srttqilt "coiild hardly be ptherwieo. .. The highest clrculatioii so for-^ 

' " Nevertheless,’ ardent eampaignecs .40',0DO-^ha8 been achieved -bv. 7/ia • 
< . for Justice -at graes-roott Icyel gre Cin'zeu and the Seiret ■ Service, e 

also ektahding their, gaze - to . tbe ' booklet advising people how to act - 
higher ^oue of Fblajid's position In. if they fell foul o£ the authorities. 

. ■ the'. world.. Some see, recent events .'.Among English-rlanguage . authors 




ir.v .- 



ail'd 


- .cencents' for jieople 
! eatallftes,' ^whatever 


■ *1 «*M*««neo«iv AXWWMa fllUBClV * 

.pMApable -spoken eniT expeptlpiMiUy mpdesc 
lmng;in Soviet maMe^nd, ila ; tiie‘ * ardietypaj . 
the misgivings . Polleh dissident, uhi^uenc^ble epd . 


< ihay srburo In the West. . 

jSipce -the Finns take for gri 
-pitiny privileges’ jwhlcH ihe J^'( 
'\hojrd'.--hardljr/'' countenance 
1 ' , ;Sii:ategicttl|y^'Oiqt‘e.l seAsltlve'. 
i . - -alofag ifb, conibn >idniMire ^ 
noiafty. -e, Vgeniijn 
. party- syistoiin' iuH:, Civil rights, s 
to. n Wide' spread of - iqfqnn! 




striking, and which will perhaps 
prove the most enduring, political 
feature of the area. 

From the very beginning 
nationalism as tbe orgAnizing prin- 
ciple of a policy aroused objections 
on tlie score that it negates or 
overrides loyalty to Islam which 
ought to constitute the sole poli- 
tical bond for Muslims. Various 
stre^egies were employed to meet 
this dlfficul^. Tui-kish leaders who 
anyway believed that Islam was 
reactionary end to be suppressed 
did not pay much attention to such 
objections. ^n-Arab thinkers 
sought to argue that Islam and 
Arabisni went hand-in-hand, since 
the Prophet was an Arab, his first 
followers were Arebs, and Islam 
was part of the national heritage 
of the vest mgjorl^ of Arabs. 
But these were, ultimately, uo 
more than gestures meant to pacify 
and placate, and clearly giving tlio 
primacy to Arabism over Islani. 
Such arguments Imd to be resorted 
to because new-fangled theories 
about Arabism, etc, In spite of 
benefiting from the Full extent of 
official support still could not 
replace Islam as the focus of 
popular loyalty. 

Strong end- deepBrooted, Islom 
provided for the masses a moi'ality 
and a view of the world and or 
human destiny wlUoh was compre- 
benslvo and consodntory. But, os fins 
been said, the dominant attitude of 
this traditional Tsiaih to politics was 
one of passivity and resignation 
born out of the conviction, 
strengthened by centuries of politi- 
cal vicissitudes, that the greater 
the distance a God-fearing man put 
between him and those in power, 
the better it would go for him, now 
ami horeafter. 

This attitude was in a way rein- 
forced by the intellectual and 
polltlcel 'WesterniMtiDii wliioh 
gt-adualiy began to dominate tho 
official and intellectuof classes, re- 
moving their universe of discourse 
further and further from that of the 
masses. In ver-lous Muslim coun- 
tries, this divorce between Islam and 
the eomlnaut political doctrines and 
.^Instltuilpna 'OveaituajlJy began to 




Instltuilpna ’ ove^ituajUy began to 
diam^ and nldrm MusUm tilunkers: . 
Maw^di among the Indian Mus- 
lims. Banna die late founder of the 
Muslim Bretireii in Egy-pt. and 


^7 A «»ourcBB. Bomeihmg which Western thread. , , an Iranian likewise— what could be mJlkery domii 

nchflit oil -state, however. Eovemments, who beceine dominant instability also comes from the more satisfactory, what more .-„„ed Muilii 

^ nope to approach die Super! in the rerion before and after the fact that modem media of com- petural? It seemed dead easy-~ y.® ociainal 1 

or Indeed any state like war, also favoured and munication, even when they ere except that wben it came to identl- ._j id ei 

i^V fntiln or Japan in point oecouraged. But It very soOn wholly coimolled by governments, fylng who or what was an Arab, etc, i_. j 

. p^tilon, technical or Indus- became apparent that tbs society break down the isolation of various the difficulties seemed suddenly to .-j 

or military power was not such as to be able to sue- locial groups and different ' multiply. Nor was the area so con- i.B].i«t;on ^ 

l^.wtern atiates are thus Just *®^“ operate parJiamentary localiries, end thus erode thet venlently partitioned, that all the mSst conform 

perhaps even more government. In one country after incurious passivity which was such Arabs were to be fouod m one y-aled norms 

be .victims rather tiinn "ooth®** military-backed regimes an * asset In the hands of tbe tradi- terrltoiy, the Irfans In another, 

of loteilnational rivalry have' become usual. But usual as tional ruler. Suddenly the social or the Turks similarly. And for the it is ob'vloi 


”m 5-’ Ramaszcwskl vulnerability 

Mr RomaMCWwi ^ difficult to credit at the 

ESiWJs® s'pKwysS 
sjS'if.3?^^ -sfFSiSS 

Although a foM»‘:£f5,tfcd qulcidy JJt S 


n.. 2 _ju8i: as serious as Jts pouncai anu 

an Iranian Hkewiia— what rouli^ be mJ^ry domlaetlnn— these thinkers 

argued, Muslims bad to go back to 
tistursl? Ft seemed dead ea^ Q^lginaj lalam of the Prophet 

except ^at when it came to identj- lalarolc polity regu- 

^®*®^ Fiy the Koranic prescriptions 
end the. Prophetic TVadftions. All 
legislation end all political action 
;« »ust coirfomi'to tliese divinely re- 


obvious that such a stance 


i'fwt vulnerability they have become, such regimu do space becomes much more crowded, ' Arabs J® „P®rticular, there was the . ^ response,' a reaction to wbat 

difficult to credit at the not, end cannot have, the beneBt of there is somehow . lees elbow-r«»m added difficulty that Arabs here and ... ^ ^ challenee and a 


K>ivn the ebek-sure— aud leg/tlmocy, or the UcuHty which and greater volatility. Tlie ter^st 


Alawites by Sunnis fa Syria all 
sem to exemplify this condition. 


prospects 

stability 


Institutions Imve irrevocobly gone,- 
and -nothing solid and satisfactory 
has come to replace them, exactly 
the same Is h'ue in the realm oT 


I reli^ous duty for ’ as well 
'obey tlie’Mnsllih- leaders, 
hAa come the Pd 


Buuee UUiUrUiijr iiiBL iieie __.i _ 

now lived not In one state blit in if ^ * challenge aad^ a 

a multitude of states. threat. But the question mlist arise 

If there was any truth in tjtejdea whether this response Is adequate 
that -tbe Arabs fornied a*, single to a situation which those concerned 
nation, then this truth ws by ro concur ui flndbig critical. Jn tho 

xin «■■»* P'«“. « th®™ ?« S 

had to be made to conform to it. this reaction might, because Jt js a 
This was the. programme or ideoloA reaction, enhance, the . importance 
of Fan-Arabism, which from 19K strengthen the appeal of that 

^®»-y Western civilization it in Intent 
pollaeal rhetorw of the Arab world, anA ««nrpiatn 0 » Fni*. 


rre to exempiity inis canaitioa. Ana » k vrw »mlu, uicu .aai.u 
R, then. Ihe .triidltioifal political had to be made to conform to it. 
stitutlons have irrevocably, gone,- This. was the.prograraroe or ideolo^ 
id -notbins solid and satisfactory of Fan-Arabism, which from 1945 


McntitfeB'of'Npwa;lielpei?g Are'clbsbly ^iiarded. 


eluded ' -- 

politics and **■$ JfJfSSi 
Even m the gijM 

the Chiu-ch' and tlw 

like two mhtUfllly.rgSat 


' 'bad, bAd'coine 
’ articulate -the 


-end have assumed vast; powers » con- w sum up wp. #rwuumw 
Iranians, and trol and direct an Immense variety- polkicaj expenence, of the Muslim 
i rfJf.Mpects .abd. different of sociel and economic .activitle»--,.wotiId.. In modern times this notion 

I- jli\tLP**w®«t.Wora our BometUng , trodMonsl/ rulers bad. began »• sc^ Inadequate and- 
I . the -.moat prom- . never even thougot, was within the unoccept^le. Wlmt was-W take its 

judgef..the: ambit of government, This kmd of 
Iv tta-AreWerneli . coutrol i-eqair®* great. cantralization .formed by ® constltutiwal ordw 

liy and, inventiveness' citizen^^his,jiDtlon„tha. product of , 


thousand jfSpInaiS* q 

presses so}|^JK t 

organ; uie, - and. i 

flnslnpv 'iVlth*. ■■■ - -iJI .v-®Ut ltRDre*S AUtsJdau. .1 


iixe two muiu«**j.-.^i-t n*”^aia'l'Br!ii: ’W the: 'ambit of government, This kmd of place the poutlcal bond Is 

that will pve^|.*,35l&d»^ Sa-AraVjanieli.. coutrol req«ir»« great. cantralization .formed by » ;^Constitutijwaj ord^^ 

frontation. . j- afist a ludgment Is JiQ’. aiid a . conoomT^nt • increase in. >vhich regulates, and defines tne 
hMvn Its droll by tiie’prqmjufthre- inils Ih’ itself will public rejarions brtween the 

fuges undert*«' keep producdvl^ and, inventiveness; clMen^fes,notion.,tha 
thSusaud at a. few -level and hence precludes a Eunipem legal^ ahd^ poHtw^ 


to. n Wide' sptqad . oC- iqfqrmgtidh, dismissed frrnn his post as a huclear to the: 'lAe'dm • and ’S hi 
Jreedonl' 40. traveV anywhere,' and a scientist.. After asking, foe his J<rb ‘ almost '.'cbiffily remalh 
.vtestwii-ityle , privatb,-. seotpt- back liiidec: the terma of the .Gdansk clandestine hews *' shee 




the autoiiombus generation of, and iradithm,. though , it Mmo to be 
increase in. Weal*. It is significant known, and appreciatad by many 
in/re'.e»H .^voBlth ifl thoso members of tiio Intellectuai cla «08 


the FOn-Arab dream', changed — ^to provides tbe yOL'dstlck aqd. the cr- 
use Charles Piguy’s distinction^- ganlzing Ideas by which all other . 
inpstigua into politique. A politics {.j-vj^jaHons ore Judged and under-- 

iStrii'u.'if'agillnlt 'one .»Sh.r. In 

which oue regime sought. t6 over- aource of intellectual and nrlistlc 
throw its nel^bour, a struggle, In achlevementi the reatlesa centre of. 
short, . from wnicb were, absent .political and economic innovation, 
measure,: mpderauott and scruple. second place, is it really 

• . feesihle that a modern society of 

jlllllllllllllllllllllllllllH. complexity or aopliisticatloh 

- ■ _ — — ■ '. sliouid be governed and organized 

\ according to principles which Mus- 

.h>n societies lu all their variety 


VBHiUl AD . -u* ‘ . 4I1II AU Bid T9i aVkjr 


vhetliw as governmental end tbo. far removed ftom. indigen- 
B.u v..-. ramlttaiwM from, workers ousjcraditlons, too exotic, to strike 

.inore^^SvurtaS— °Other Jdeas, /^ativing from ^pther 


kind oE Ideological politics, . mi 
whi^ political principles wace 
transformed luto^ slogans . to rouse 


conc!athUig -'.: Badom;:>,' A .>£ 
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The first of those questions hius found no way of *3 JPj k Ini The Social Pro- 

been rehearsed and answorec most quality and extent of l*a^ if lAe Built EnwVownent 

thoroughly by Lord Robbins In bis whole. Tlie perform^^'y iS Srom this point on, already 
book Higher Eilucaiion RvvisUed ymmg teacher in thili* ueople to turn to the 

where he argues that since iiiglicr where ail of these Quilit^ *®“vws But those who stay with 
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widening numbers of the rclcviint assessed on a pass/fail ««« each time someone outside 
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should be orrangcG ‘‘to meet the "f 'Within tna iiudvj^fr ^ I would Wte to say •* social 

requirements of the mimy ivlio are ‘■•ution there remains mi lilianatioas of the built environ' 

to do the iirdiiiury work of the between the bur, opatt from the "envir- 
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In 1977/78, 58,000 .students were ^ — ‘ ■ n'"' ^ mark of degree siuay nnu nnw i» is mat ,lhe assessment ^ Undersiaad- 

studying full-time advanced courses CToTISffGS • IPT^'TJ 7i H N thm rigour to be assessed. fragmentarv *L ?*(I ^”4.i7tv«ire or twait for it, the 

in The eolleae* and instii-utcs of Miu-1 M ' 1 . The first of those questions liius found no way of riie Social Pro- 

Waher educaSon Of these 37 000 irfESiW ® L!li^ rehearsed and answorec most quality and extent of 5“S i5*S«* Built Envirownent 

fni,rVe,cira-,'S institutes should i rS^',!rptpiri‘op“« “| 

iniar initial tBnrhar M-alninff nnm. JV m. . .. x^bUV ' ni .V where lie argucs that siiice iilglici' wiiere ail of these ouiiiiil^ *•.«,« But those who stay with 

&rs have drooped by 32 per cent „ JI!K?i?e 'o‘ irf*' education is now being provided for called into play has rccognisfe the problem that 

and the proportion of students on HlclICG tll0 IHOSt ' I jflMegaWfe Q M widening numbers or ilie relevant baili * «curs each time someDiie outside 

rilversmed roui-ses has rIsQii from HiClJS-t/ lllti lllUot i . 1 n jiSaiya i 'h nge groups, first degree courses on StJ! 5lir fieU asks what they are work- 

36 nor cent to more than 50 per Ad 0 W shnuld be orrangee ‘‘to meet the "f |*®"ours. Within tffs iStan* i would Wte to say •* social 

cent The iiicreTse haneen ?oJ o , t requirements of the mimy who m e there remains m Katioas of the built environ- 

the mos^iyarcjn sLiidems following Of thCIU ICSS J fl? ‘‘'r dSlLs^S!^^^^ ^ nd” 

combined stuaies degrees and if the * XA^r^^Jf f world at least eqiiany with those of onmeawMobby" and ma^ 

process continues, as seems likely. Vi i ^he few who are mivileged to pur- of ®d«ca no reoHy tallM about 

the enrlv 19S0s will find that the ^ \ k rarer tasks," For, as be vrilos stmuliiig, ^ ij,, huilt environment . Tiy wy- 

iiivolveinont of the colleges and In. nglQ UCJpaitnientfll ?V \ l/im “ the mam work of the world U not Some of the combloed a* ing w the estate agent or the milk- 

stiLUtes in full-time advanced ^ JWa- degrees are courageouS S mail that you ®r® writing a 

courses will predominantly be in ^ ^ / \ XS^/// M specialists, valuable, nay essentiol, taking the facing of thoiMS ,boui " >he ««’^>ronmont. 

the area of combined- studies. StmCtlire^ r " though these may be ; t is done at by taking over from the Yrttb« Problem of terminology 

»i.« M.r.i.nctnni-o. in u.iiirh J □ f Vi ' lowet. Icvels wHero, though some the attempt to find tuiifl ;,„.,««tomatJcef larger ones in the 

th;^ chani? of eS degree of specialisation is desirable, purpose which wUl^ijA 'enviroamenlil** It the vast 

rtep Pni-rtnf#* W/ ^ y J a considerable degree of adapt- strengths of the «,.m{iors ef practmoners and aca- 

Slouli be the oJTtcm^^^^ J Oil J 1 153111011 J- 2 Li=U — 1 ability is also n desidei Jitum.” through their releyaw d«fflics wofk ‘08 

“aoiieral authority ” under which . ®«t how do wo tench for adapt- preparation of the wxHidi^'' « aninkation problems, it « not sur- 

the DES encouraged the institutions seminars and work iolntlv on the choices In their sixth forms and ability and how, at the end of three graduate for the world of jraii prisiflg jhai 8®”®*'®* ®‘® 

to diversify required that the now S«iiiE and maiK who need the confidence which years, do we assess the degree of Work experience of v#ri«j 

courses should use existing staff w Without the study of the adaptability which has been famlUaritv with, for cxsoplS^ everytiimg was ^ easy: 

and resources and should be com- create new departmental dcinarca coupled with the stimulus achieved ? For Lord RoWiliis it is contribution of microprowsofi ef ih#w Fchitecwre, huHJ- 

paribie with their teacher train- fioas «®w aepartmental dcinarca- of the unfamiliar. a matter of '* broad foundations, of all aspects of business tad itiiml , mg.” or “plaimmg people 

iiig courses. Programmes emerged . ' ^ A tliird variety meets the needs a considerable diversity of funda- the need for an undcrs^idiii^t^ ',J;ocw wbat they meaiu — or ■ so ii 

whlcli superficially oppear to , Anothor pattern emphasizes (he of these students to an even higher men-tal icchniques and range of In- complexities of interperwjj /d|. ‘ seemed. Then, someone invented the 

amount to no more than a remodel* importance of student choice as a degree in that it requires no perm* formation .. If it were solely this I tions and many odier coutu^ ‘‘biiih environment, .the -spatial 

ling of the BEd degree through the factor which increnses motivation aneiit identification of m^or areas would^ argue that each -of the three part of this central core.; , environment and even, the pnysi- 

onussion of professional studies for study ond the fuller realization of study, until the student has spent varieties I have outlined meet his .u * j Ml-jpatial environment and. for a 

ami nn Increase In the allocation pf potential. No deliberate attempt some ifnie In the institution and has conditions. I believe, however, that ,i.„ i,« .iSf *®, distinction 

of lime to nomprofessionaL areas, made to offer paired conibina- become familiar with the opportuni. *t is more than this. *'.9?,® Ween •'building* and- architec- 

Thia sunerficial resemblance t>ons of related areas. The phiioso* ties which are available and has The breadtii, the diversity and . lure" got blurred, or even dlsap* 

however disuulscs some verv nosi- “.“^prlyloB these programmes is been able to test his preferences and the range require somo over- fheir ptartd: conflicts cft'OjJB profes- 

dve tuul crAtlve course n^nnina ® worthwhile experience his abilities through realistic expcrl- arching coherence and here it is n*f the public brought an 

bv thrinarituSoM concerned Some S?^ ®"® ®»®® higher education, important to remember that tiiese [« * iiKteasing reahz«ion of the 

have mounted degree programmes *®®‘Pj^"® while at the same time The number of students who make degrees have their antecedent In S«h”” * if plulaliiy of yolue^the idea thaplro 

which tliouoh in no wav peculiar ® second Interest which a fundamental change by the end the BEd degree. It is fashionable ®“‘*j if ® ^ psworks might mean as mucli to 

to thi*a sBct^ of hleher^ducn^on make a serious contribution to of tlieir first year In tlic combina. at the moment to speak of the B'otluate studies. . loae people as the Georgian house 

ore nrob^lv ® dogieo award. tion of studies for which they had decline and disappearance of this At the same time, how«.MV w oAers ; the realization that euer^ 

more effectively by the colleges Students bring with them a range originally .expressed a preference, degree. It is. however, the only who validate “J dulgned ®»d planne^ 
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SeUfcen "^bufwing^^* and-"*ardfitec- The new environments of shopping and worship : left, Brent Cross Shopping Centre and, right, 
lure" got blurred, or even disep* Covcntt‘y Cathedral, 
ptartd: conflicts among profes- 

iAcreasing relation of Anthony King explains why, in the future, the fate of 

Bradford will have to be considered together with that of 
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J liistoi'icai development of arckitoc- 

fX^wT- tiirc and planning is anyqnc'.s guess, 

r* g W The problems faced by students 

■ ill integrating this welter of know- 

ledge are minimal compared tn 
, -B tliose of the interested general 

public. Confronted by a lack of 
BE ■■ir^Q alternatives, it is sinair wonder that, 

dazed by the present, they turn to 
the past when, according to most 
. books in arcliitq$Lurul history, build- 

ing.s simply resulted from the 
“designs’* of Great Arcliiiecis who 
' ; were largely concerned with matters 

of ‘'.style*'. fNo doubt such studies 
• also help to feed the ambitions of 
. budding prima clonnas in tlic.archi* 

I ). tocuire schools.) 

' '..1. >•• How, tlicrefore, can we look at 

buildings and society - fogcf/icr so 
.'•> that each will inform us about the 

other? One possibility is tlie coni- 
bination of some of these subjects 
In an intcr-dlsciplinory approach. 
Here, sociology and social history 
obvlnu-sly provide a good slotting 
point though till now (with, some 
exceptions) principles of ' occdcmic 
propriety have often prevented 
sociologists discussing bitilt form. 
This is seen as "geography" or 
'* archlcec:ure ”, but not sociology;, 
and. the spectre . of cnvironin'eninl 
detcrmlhisoi looms large. 

Less reluctant have been anthro- 
pologists, seeing built form . and 
environments as part of materlai 
culture, related to the oconomy ; the 
lay-out of settlements, the size and 
■ form of building expla.iiicd by refer- 
ence -to iocial organization, kinship, 
J < I., structure and cultural beliefs. 
Centre and, right, Thus, if the menstrual lodges and 
bachelor houses Of the Trobrlaiid 
Islanders reflect particular values 
p and 'soclal -arrbngeinents, so also do 

0 01 ®ld people's homes '(ind the geiirle* 

- jj man^s club. 

1 til3t 01 ^®^ studies of pre-capitaUst, ii6h* 

Western cultures, perhaps from a ' 
functionalist perspective, art'swer" 
only some of the questions about 


match the deitnto/ whether consciously or as sub- B-mi»n7s and relation- 

who teach tlwi.^r rtokiou* cultaral practices and the “Vlfi !f,« ti,nf mhSi 


oy tend and Wales to develop a nation- tion ot tnose wno teaca ibo!«< mdkiouj cuiiorai practice , ana uie -rj--- xf- not iust that* social 

nit ally, presented combined studies not continue to dodfc MthtTni . eooiroverjy about arcbitecturo itself. ^ 

pleie7^ttry^■7u^^^^^^ thefro'buTvath the“a^^^ degree patterns of thU kind which degree |n which the whole' is done in the past, the dM^ Heiiee, the (but not always) expressed in. 

the : study of two related areas tc^ counselling support from their change of direction without greater than the parts and which ' of finding ways of asseul SiftS--' Jhe^locaiion, form and appearance’ teentK-cemury workhouse^ 

Eether with a humber ^f support- studies supenrisor. Such an arrange- attempts to prepare students for the and «”®crive \eacft vg built efivtron* q£ houses .(as, w3l as tenure) but ®Hd tq the eme^^^ 

mg subsidiary oreas.. Those degrees ment enables students ivho wish to *'^8^?®*^ educatmn avail- demands o{ a profession which t®*'®” P*®®®> is to^ . j • .1 j forms of social control are also em- a mature capitalist econo^ wltlij« 

are often edveii their own i 4 Hm nS rtn «A fn f/itiAur ni-nDi-nmiviAD ...hA-i, able to those whose potential is not requires to a considereblo degree the work of such poup*,^ ^ Most people are interested in their bodied Jii orisons, asylums, hospi* need eo rationatize labour; and 

lal- the qualities wlilch Robbins secs Combhied Colleges RejemhW^ juTfoundingi; whether at home Jals offices, couru or houshig ; like- 

as essential for an educated citizen which is pi’esently tflWng i»]i 8 d iej travel around- They also V ’ ' . " religious mstltu* 

in* in this modern age— powers of com* work of Adolman and Glbosttji-), invt view! bii them. Yet apart from - * _i . -ij- - mvrlad of build- 


arc often given their own fltln of do so to follow progrnmmes where ®bla to those whose potential is not requires to a consld^blo degree Hie work Mq«wt>lfBt 

• combined sdencos, European stud, their major and minor subjects are i'®®“*®d by more tradlcloiial - the qual ties wlilch. Robbins secs Cpnibhied Colleges Re*e^^ 

ies. -or literature, life and thought, complementary. Other students may • •' . as essential for an educated citizen which la pi-esentry 

, ... • 'i prefer and DTofit from a more con. That these courses wore the In* in this modern age— powers of com- work of Adolman wdGlDOsw»i). hiVcHswi'ort tk 

• trastive -stu^and'the only excluded' evitable and natural outcome of the municatlon and understanding, a area of student cho!« ad M 

• 0* *« programmes catholic and .flexible outlook, the initintlvos being token by tl«W and dislike*, ht 

QtidwUbS’ . ; -of Milegbs.'ofiieducajion.londiith^ appropriate oquipmenfe for the per- Studies Uiut in jlf * specialists Vr'le 

Imegrafed kyllalsus ovenap. ^ have succeeded In 'attrackW’ «rmdiice of duties Irl the worIrf oE up some form of Ration dj b 

1 *j x**j^*^ . Tins emphasis on student choice .substantial numbers of studonts work which may he cdnstantiy traditional patterns.td letroifig* as lb 

Caching IS seen as a great strength bty the who' might not otherwise have changing and the basis for the hasten this process.- -f .»#? What iVen 

end assessment arrangemeiib end - schools where there is an awfireiiiess entered nighcr education. cannot be understanding and enjoyment of , . T“A >' a/idwhf? How 

tliese are more readily^ achievable that many potential entrants to denie'd. The questions- which re* life- T/ie eiif/tor is rasearrft >wt^> iwiltire? 

within the -medium-sized collegiate lilglier education are unclear about main, however, are whether these .The f.A.i txtfU^r of the Stmdlnt^J. „u'a^. 


appearance’ teeiitK-cemury workhouse, asylum "Sloboogy'*), mm-e ro^^ '‘needs’* are constantly. in^b|iteti,‘ 

tenure) but aqd hospital) to the emergence of r«®®«l» appreciation especially in the spheres of recro-. 

are also em* a mature capitalist economy with us of cultural differences. atioii and leisute. What .began In 

lunis. hospi- need eo rationalize labour; and Fourthly,- with w®, ®o®«* ®"d the "Age of Capital” (1850-JS) wirh 

oiising : like- some of these focus on the way in, bust of property speculation ““ Hj® glittering theatres and restaurants 

S?-.,... ^yhicU penal ideologies were re- early seventies, and Browiiia world i_ 
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111. continues today In the casinos. 


5yfcre their strengths will ultimately couriW arb needed BEd‘degreeh 

5«i,-wJos° “otlvaHon mpy have been . gf view, wherein lies . the one which co 

leading lists, sit in on each other's dulled by the IimitnHons of A level rigour which 1$ considered the hall- blned studies 

In; Its brief, history - thd Co* • m a " -m 

S?Sisli‘aT.' Traimiig comnuttee’s let, 

fuAedons^ .but more . importantly it;,.. C 

The,work-of the CCTUT nuist continue after its demise 

nature to represent national interest - • 

in wbet was origluslly called '' train- of coutinumg loss of revenue-end private - tirisdom • may -have to be stimulus and 
ing;' for. university -lecturers, will crisis talk about redundancies., publicly ,aired> The lingering and them work 
be the ; loosely: dawn .UAF/AUT . Y®t » wiU serve no one if the still negative. Imago 6E “training”, peers or su] 
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.wi»i.i,»nriiv wild, but was Pevjner's Butidmgs of of s< 

are : telling me what to look (qsc 

mg rather 9F*-^y-.j Jhit - *•. tihat it -Wiw, who designed it, to 
unce ^®i,]j-i,7'ltbd^^ i'jjs data, '^.fitted neatly into gtjmt 

one seek to establlH ^ *« categories I . had learnt at ®ogo« 

now .®.®d *5,0^^ Saxon, Norman, right up' 

with a 4i,®SiSJ trend* tW **j 1'2,^'^Han and Modern. Yet there P-hq 
compass thoinany*^^ ^.]^*lways something missing, most 

nlrotuly *“ -fwwaly, about 98 per cent o? what & 

niiv nuw ones yet CO ConjBi K^^ '- Imb.bJ _*lT} i-_x.. Tiom 


ways that give 
architects- and 


. 1880s are split 


ecqnDmic-'aitd.polI- West Indies, so ln -<the futuro, roe gt^tes the relevance of the concept 
;h buildings repre- fate of Bradford is inextricably of “collective, consumption".' Yet 
to know how social llhked with that of Taiwan or Hong foi- (heir, uislghtd, these studies 
;s, sex or race---are Kong. , . , .. , are at the levef 6f the city ‘-.nor 

dings end environ- , To attempt any kind of gehera]*- bui]dia& .and the concrete 
ay in which social ization on the'enormous amount oE (sorry) bulIcTorm actually produced 
for-granted cultural work published in these various js not discussed. .And wniU It is 
buiidlag form. Not fields would clearly be absurd ; true, ^at all cities of free market 


agreement ' on probation of 1974- ui'Se to rationalUe 
which,' as. its' name suggests, con- propelling aiid leads 
certis only ’ nrbbadoiiarv . arraneel cuts In whatever area 


.corns only ’ prbbadoiiary .arrange- 
ments, not geniipl- proviston. 
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any now ones yot tC . from tiie beliefs influence building form. Not fields would cteariv oe aosuru; true that all cities of free market 

for exdniplo. simply Snly can buildings and environ- no one cap keep up with it. nor, economies have suburbs, reflecting 

for Profoselounl xDcvalopfl^ mg are ments best be untmrstood by exam- indeed, understand the ihany the aecumuletioii of capital,' this 

irnlviililcs (or in Ili«^^ tumu 1, -Down the-roa^ a ffla^oriefy but conversely, many snecl.alizatlons . '■which - . have does not explain why roose. of 


'be early 1960s an ever- 
^Dg. number of geographical. 
3®Jp?ical and hlaioncal studies 
J**nes and suburbs appeared; 


to be' most vtilneraUo. 


, mcn-hlo ments best be unaersioou uy tatBiii- luuenu, uuuciBtauu j.u^ tne accumumEion. or copuai, mis 

®»J. tumuli. Down the .roa^ a mar^^ inihg’ society but conversely, many roeclalizations which have does not esrolaln why those of 
®^ monolith rises *®^|*®“S® ®“® Inslglhts Into society can be gamed enveloped. Apd hero, ales. Is the Holland diKer so much from 

J®*’ Britain's largest bai ^s. by examining the buildings and en- crunch: for people Working In the., Suburbs in Britain or tlie United 

vhronments to which they give rise, broad field of ueban and environ- -States. Here, a cultural geography 
'What has nidde people want to mental studies, to which all -of perspective can help, an epproacti 

-H — — . . look at buildings and architecture these developments rriate. there niore common in North America 

?nn Tri* clear, therefore, that buildings in diis wav ? The reason, I suspect, are enormous-gaps to bridge. On one than here. For a society that has 
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the 'rulftg classes were reflecwd in Ju« urbw of grasping the complex its built environment, 

lut archftqctvtfe Of the}r houses'*. - 8®®*'!?^^* “Mitoct^^ conceptual Imum involved v4iich is xhe. next ought to attempt to unify 

III ' urban hlswfyi _® 

. plain understanding, particularl.v at< 
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The Art and Craft of Policy 
Anaiysia 

by Aaron Wildavslcy 
Macinitlan, £15.00 
ISBN 0 333 27347 8 


by Peter Self 


Wliat is policy analysis ? In his long 
book Aaron Wilcfavsky offers a 
variety of definitions end answers, 
none of which seems really satis- 
factory, lie emphasizes quite rightly 
that tiiere are no final answers to 
policy issues ; on the contrary each 
new public policy introduces new 

{ irablems. Thus an imiiortant task 
or a policy analyst is to redefine 
policy problems lu an effective and 
realistic wny. As late as p^e 389 
we get the definition: ** policy 
analysis is creating and crafting 

{ iroblems worth solving”. The prob- 
ems, he further explains, must be 
worth solving or trying to solve 
” from a social perspective ” and 
capable of being solved with the 
resources at hand. The socinl sig- 
nificance of the problem has to be 
matched by the economic (and also 
political) realism of the suggested 
remedies. The art of policy analysis 
lies apparently in a creative but 
realistic approach to the siructuring 
of policy issues; the craft of policy 
analysis lies in the kind of justifi- 
cations which die analyst con offer 
for his preferred approach. 

These definitions appear to be at 
■ the same time very pragmatic and 
very open-ended. The policy 
analyst,. Wildavsky implies, cannot, 
dispense witli theories of desirable 
alms and likely results of public 
policies. These results ore actually 
very hard to predict or to ascertain, ' 
nniT the analyst must be ready to 
think again, but still needs some 
guidelines for his explorations. This 
approach makes policy analysis - 
almost equivalent with the whole 
. sriuly of politics and society, even 
; U .the ant^ysts . themselves ai'e cou< 

• lined to ' the back oC i thai steae, 
Wildnvsky himself ranees ’ widely, 
inosely, and often ifogmatlcnlfy 
across the pollclcal aneetrutn, but 
his theories seem rnihei' tliln for 
the task lio hns taken on. 

He places a lot of wei^ic on the 
.Tiracessea of Bpontaneous sodal 
VJiueiactlan which-are said to occur 
- ill different ways in the working of 
, both' markets and ]>oiitlcB. He con- 
trasts these processes with sotne- 
tfalng ■ called • ** platining ” which 
represents •authorl&itlva govem- 

meutal' 'acts that "require "Intel- 
-'•leciuel- cogitation** — an activity, 

' that -Is apparently not necessary if' 

- -.ono relies qn the. unplanned results 
. of mnnbrdus economic and political 
- interactions:' .;Wtldaviky seems to 
dislike "planning” and to liko 
spontaneous interactions, a noaltion 
' which would seem on his views to 
undercut the. need for policy 
' -mndysis ; but annlyefs .is Saved by 
the necessity. 'for! some purposeful 

I iollcy-mekhig by.-govemments, gub- 
ect ' to- the deeirabilUy‘;of \ relying . 
' op ■ spontaneous -'proceases, wh ere ver 
praccicoble. ' On another of -.his 
-dqfiaiUoTis. 'policy analysis consists - 
, in "speaking truth.tq -power”;. But 
, ; what . is this " uruth *' -which the 
policy • analyst possesses . ' or' < can 
acquire ? What are his qusUficafloiis 
' . (nr :.kilowins how far governments 
can or should influehce the work- 



A Tliomes Conscrvniicv Board officer taking a sample of water from the 
iiKlusti'lal foam covering the river (Reading, 1970). In The Art and 
Craft of Policy Analysis Aaron Wildavsky suggests that pollution could 
be reduced by tbe Introduction of economic Incentives : governments 
would auction the eight to create pollution and the sum paid by the firm 
would thcorcflcally equalize the extra cost to Its consumers with the 
amount available for conipensatiug present and future pollution victims. 


lugs of society ? 

Wildavsky*s theories hardly live 
up to tliese high expectations. His 
distinction between '* planning** and 
** spontaneous social interaction '* is 
far from satisfactory. Policy out- 
comes are a mixed result of the 
deliberate efforts of organizations 
(both public and private) to achieve 
their goals, and of the internal and 
exiernal constrainta which deflect 
their aims. The Adam Smith world 
favoured by tbe author. In which a 
myriad of individual decislon- 
tnakers produce -'.unintended, but 
benef ioiel social ; eftecte ^ through 
following their own Interests, Is 
coiiu*B(llcted In the modern world 
by the varying size aud power of 
organdzatlons, and by tlieir frequent 
ability to impose unacceptable. costs 
or bui>dens on others as a qonse- 
quonco of following, thqlr own 
Interests.- 'While the author knows, 
these things his crude -bins to 
pluralism leads him (for. example) 
to favour federalism as a .pqlltlcai 
system simply because it multiplies 
tiib number of deparate points of 
decision not only is this a crude 
view pf the essence of federalism, 
but it. forghts - that a fragmented 
govel-nmenftil system hiay enhance ' 
'.the - power-, of .' other ' organizations . 
'siich -os business ' corporations', > and 

'multiply the difficulties and costs 
of polfcy inmiementqtlon as the 
,'outhoi* himseiriiai shown In another 
book vdiose' sub-title suggests amaze- 
ment trliat "federal progra-ms work 
at all ■ 

' The author's discussion of actuql 

E ublie policies is more interesting, 
lit tabes, a. rather cynical and ries- 
trictive. view of the limits of effec-- 
.tiyle nolicy/and of Che behaviour of i 
public agencies. For example, he 
suggests that Health services Can do 
very little' to achieve the objective 
’Of. betteri.health since this depends 
: largely oit people's habits or relates ! 
tn insoluble problems such at old 


age ; but what public policy could do 
is to equalize access to medical 
facilities. Again there is little scope 
for education authorities to improve 
the scholastic performance of dis- 
advantaged children, but they can 
(through devices such as bussing) 
try to equalize physical access to 
eclucational facilities. Public agen- 
cies are said to substitute limited 
goals which they can reach for more. 
uinbitious ones which they cannot. 

The author puts much of his own 
emphasis on the need to pursue 
eaaUtgtiaa,;gQalH-1n a.reaUetjc man- 
ner which eohhts toefr c6st.' In 
general he accepts equality of oppor- 
tunity as a desirable goal to be 
served-— for example it seems In- 
tuitively right ” that government 
shoulfl speha the same sum on every 
puhll at school. By contrast public 
policies which spend. extra sums 
upon alther the rich (becau&e they 
pay. more taxes nr exert more In- 
fluence) . or upon the poorest and 
leqst privileged .(because their socio- 
ecoriomlc. status should be raised) 
are open 'to' criticism. The- former 
policies are ' Inequitable, the latter 
are often both ineffective and cOatly 
—as well as now being politically, 
intpracticable. Here oho sees a 
retreat by this analyst, from the 
"great society** goals of American 
social reformers. 

This general approach enables 
Wildavsky to suggest how policies 
might be reshaped. in some cases to 
assist limited egalitarian aims, and 
in other cases so .as to - combat 
waste or save money. However, his 
concept of public policy remains 
.'Curiously restricted. Obsessed with 
cjlstrlbutional issues, lie gives little 
attention to now government could 
achieve substantive goals,' such 'as 
raising the general levels of health 
; and education, or improving the 
general functioning of cities, or 
conserWng resources for future use 


niid enjoyment. 1-Iia approach in 
such aims seems genernliy scepticul, 
implying either (lint gnvcrnmeuis 
cannot achieve them or that thcli- 
cost would be iinncceiuable or that 
their realization would bo pruvemed 
or perverted by the wnrkina.s uf 
bureaucracy. One is left with the 
impression, although the author 
does not specifically say so, that 
any rise in gcncrnl welfare must 
depend upon the “ .snomancoiis 
processes ” lauded by the author, 
and that governments would often 
be wise to draw in tlieh* horns and 
cut their costs. 

A test of these issues comes in 
a chapter where the author furi- 
ously criticizes environmentalists 
for insisting on anti-pollurion stand- 
ards without enough regard to their 
costs. Up to a point the criticism 
may be deserved — it is poor policy 
to require a lot of money to be 
spent on stopping a little pollu- 
tion on one stretch of river if the 
SB'me sum could prevent much 
worse results somewhere else. But 
the author's strong preference for 
relying on economic incentives in- 
stead of die enforcement of uni- 
form standards requires much more 
discussion dian he provides. He 
suggests, for example, that rights 
to create pollution should be auc- 
tioned by government ; in that way 
firms would have some incentive to 
reduce polluting, and the sum 
which a firm paid for pollution pri- 
vileges would theoretically equalize 
the extra cost to its consumers ivlth 
the compensation available for pre- 
sent and future pollution victims. 
This theoretical equation is hardly 
a satisfactory way of balancing two 
such disparate interests, and there 
are better ^methods of utilizing the 
"economizing” approach which 
Wildavsky favours. But die main 
point is t.hat the author nowhere 
considers the positive virtues of 
governments laying down basic 
standards to act as the benchmarks' 
of civilized and responsible con- 
cluct-^hether these be "mini- 
standards (as in, health, or 
"Mucadon) or "maximum” llm-lts 
(as 111 the control of pollution or 
noise or permlited levels of energy 
consumptnoii). 

The criticisms that such standards 
are sometimes- tqo costly, or ore 
unevenly applied, or are too In- 
, rluonced by- tho - pet beliefs of 
, bureaucratic experts are all legiti- 
mate, but do not dispose of . the 
case for having standards as such. 
The author’s liking for economic 
inceodves is also open to serious 
qualiflcRj^ions .which he fails to 
mention. Thus the whole discussion 
is ' one-^sided and dogmatic, oven 
though some of the author's swipes 
at environqiontallste (although not 
the wilder allogations) munago to 
strike home. 

Tlie author also fails to consider 
;tho relevance of social princinjes 
for the success of policies. For 
example,, do tho principles of the' 
British health somce help to main- 
tain a higher standard of modlcol 
ethics and more responsible be- 
haviour, by patients Uian the com- 
mercial Basis on which doctors 
operate in the USA>? If so It. might 
be because the British system is 
thought to provide both morp equity 
and more security than the.Anieii- 
can one,, although these beliefs 
could also get eroded by shdrtage 
of resources and lengthening quopes. 


These kinds of 
the possibilities 
behaviour in 
which Richard 
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Dialect: an Introduc- 
'alectology 


the exposition 


The Oxford Book of Verse in 

English Translation 

chosen and edited by Charles 

Tomlinson 

Oxford University Press, £12.50 
ISBN 0 19 214103 1 

Translation has become a jpons 
osinonmi for the linguistic philoso- 
pher, a mystery requiring volumes 
of exposition and commentary. This 


lociuil ^ oi ' - 

analyses. It is true These I has perhaps obscured its role' as the 

edium of literary and Intel- 
commerce. Indeed Charles 


Is 


in literary taste. Not Sunprislngly, 
the selections in this book up to 
1750 are dominated by classical 
poetry and, to a lesser extent, by 
the Bible. It opens with Gavin 
Douglas’s broad Scots Aeneid, still 
one of the most vigorous (though 
scarcely Vlrgillan) of versions, fol- 
lowed Dy selections from Tyndale’s 
and Coverdalc'a Bibles, Tlic Eliza- 
beman boom is represented by the 
best, which means omitting " popu- 
lar” authors like Tlmothe Kendall 


century wider considerations than 
the classical' begin to impinge. The 
frivolities of Tom Moore and Wil- 
liam Hay, tile faded cheeriness of 
the Nonsense Club, the HorAtian 
burlesques of tiie Theatrum 
Poetarum, pale beSlda such sterner 
stuff as the first translations from 
Goethe (Scott and Shelley), Schiller 
(Coleridge) and Heine (Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning). William Morris's 
Old Norse translations are represcii-. 
ted but not his Aeneid, Edward 


.. . - slso ik(l' in®*** 'T.„ihhlaiiBuaEe vaHetv and has perhaps obscured its role as the «r auiuurs iiae iimoine tvenaaii lea out not ms ^enein, c.uw*uu 

110, "right” vay to 3 ' i,Seed chief medium of literary and Intel- and Thomas Churchyarde, authors Fitzgerald s Omar Khamam is here 

Bravery aa-iereiit mueeu. ... ..e »- — n Stirring Agamemnon. 


alv«!« anrf BTO Very ddJtepent maeea. wbu.u. 


seems a pity, toirever intereM**to lection indicates tha't the transla- 

author has, not given die is tion of poetry is more even than 

.i-n « -r founumhea 

of the contribution^ vUchun^ ' In 1M2 and died in Austria in 1927. 
made by particular andenb^ ' ■ He was a gifted scholar and special- 

lines. Wlrdavelw IsMnwS^ ; i}J ?nie *\ii^etaenth< annals of German Restoration until Pope, 

academic bo£a^^ 


tredltion. 

■n isolated figure and his work is 
not very wolf known, even In tlie 
German-speaking area. Glenn G. 
Gllbm has, in this volume, trans- 
lated all that Schuchardt wrote on 
EogUsh-based pidgins and creoles 
IS well as Ills essay on the Lingua 
fmea (1909) based on Italian end 
'Spanish, which is probably his best- 
known work. The translations are 
the ^torlal comment is brief 
out aucdoct, and the volume con- 
nine a useful bibliographical section 
listing &huchardt*s woika. It is in- 
The book tells us, someiiiMri • tereitlng to read about Schuchardea 
wittingly, quite a lotaboetwK- diMdlcatmv syrtem for pidgins and 
policy assumptions and dil»: • *feolei wUch has chang^ little 
wichfiri the United StiW. Bf' ' ■ 

the mistrust of bureoiKnC!iii:l- ; rf«uch dlyisiona. The content of 
assumption that it tn k H' ■• ' ft* , ““W only of 
more efficient only & *Pi4 . , ,, , 

rn rlia selMntarast ofhurwa': ' . K> M. Petyfs book on dialectology 
(However, the author bis ftje^ ^ fa wdnlr different ; it. fU^ gap 
for President Carlert a®:' U«*e ^ teachers of 


iconoclastic talent uriiiiirtf 
posing the pretensl^ d tnni/ 
and planners. These 
face in parts of tbe biiikknlJ 
to lead on to any cobemtfncf 
view of the practicil tUHrilT 
subject. He makes ibe 
concentrating on theories dutol 
when his conffibutlonsiKhM}! 
seem weak to compatlsoin:i' 
work like C. E. Lindblon'fNd 
and Markets, to the n^kadig 
more empirical studies hr tki 
he is better equipped. t 


of chapbooks and almanacs as well 
as translators, or Thomas Fhaer and 
Arthur Hall, whose underrated 
Aeneid and luad are overshadowed 
by their betters. As Thomas Nashe 
expressed it: "every private- scho- 

liuii at iisa£ uisu •.uuMtaiuiieaw. 1®*' ’ ‘ * began to vaunt their sinat- 

Greek la one exception but Livius taring of LaUn in English impres- simply one form of invention, 

Andronicus's trsnsUitlon of Homer sions^*. so that the distinction of translaHon 

la among the earliest works of Latin In the seventeenth century the and imit^on is In arw case blurred, 

literature, and just as Reuchlin'e dominant model, both aiiiong the It la a pity that Charles Tomunsons 

Iliad and Oesterreicher*s Metamor- "tribo of Ben” and througn the 

was un- 
lefe were in- 


election to represent each transia- 
tion of Homer first by a number of 
similes is an excellent one, though 
symptomatic of a preferenep far 
confined and lyric forms tlirough- 
out, 

Tomlinson siieoks ruefuHy in his 
Introduction of his forays in the 
has fonds of the recent ti'anslation 
boom : this boom extends well back 
to the dusty classical versions of 
Victorian scnolars, and he lios done 
well to avoid them. In our own 
time field anthropology and swift 
communications nave vastly in- 


Could not i-ooiti have been found . eraased the range of avaitabU'lItera 


for a snippet of Macphei'son’a Os- 
sian. so characteristic of its ags, 
dubious though its credentials are? 

For writers of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries translaHon was 


Uiad opens that of demotic Greek. 
In the transformation of another 
idiom tho native language is dis- 
covered or refined. 

It is a pity then that Charles 
Tomlinson has not found space for 
Caxton’s prose Aeneid or any 
snippet from Chaucer's- borrowings 
from Virgil or Boccaccio. But the 
decision Ts reasonable in a collec- 
tion which without doubt is a 
sampler of all that la best in 
English transljktlbn and much that 
is goo'd besides. It is rare that the 
founding fathers are also the 
paradigms of excellence. 

Translation,' while it influences 
language, is itself influenced toi 
andean be seen to reflect, changes 


numerable selective translations 
including 14 of Epode II alone, and 
four of nie Ars Poeiiea. Tlie popu- 
larity of Horace reflects a real ad- 
herence, particularly among Royal- 
ist writers, to the Epicurean prin- 
ciples he professed: Sir Ricnard 
Fenshawe for one consciously 
directed bis behaviour according to 
Horatlan tenets. 

The Restoration, when translation 
became little short of a craze, partly 
at least as a retreat from the dangers 
of political satire, is well represen- 
ted, above ail by uryden, the doyen 
of trenslators, who well deserves his 


forty pogeS: 
in thi 


the largest allocation 

e book. 

In the last years of the eighteenth 


terms of reference excluded the 
broader category of imitation, de- 
priving us of Lovolace*s To Mp Best 
Brother, based closely on Horace 
Odes n 10,, of Cowley's Imitations of 
Pindar, and, at a later dace, of John- 
son’s The Vaiiitu of Human Vnshet 
and of Pope's EptscZes. The omis- 
sion of the latter in particular gives, 
in my view, a false emphasis tp 
Pope's classical inspiration: the 
Epistles are far more genuine 
Augustan poems tlian is his show- 
piece Homer. Tho decision seems 
particularly odd in view of Ilia inclu- 
sion of part of Pound’s Homage to 
Sextus Propertius : admittedly he 
entitles the aelectioii " A Travesty ”, 
but Pound’s “ creative translation ** 
is simply a modern form of imita- 
tion, with greater regard to tho in- 
concinnitiea of the two periods 
brought face to face. Tomlinsoii'a 


turea, and one is increasingly con- 
scious that ti'anslation !s a recipro- 
cal process. - A book could be 
complied from the German transla- 
tions from Shakespeare, not least 
those of the sonnets in the twentieth 
centuiy— Karl Kraus, Stefan George, 
Paul Celan. There Is Quasimodo's 
Shakespeare and hla e. o. Cum- 
mings; there ia even a Paradise 
Lost in Serbo-Croat. If trsuislation, 
as George Steiner has argued, Is a 
subject where there is no theory 
but only " praxis ”, the only 
approach to it is through individual 
translations. Can wo Took forward 
to a Book of English Verso In Ttans- 
lation ? 

Be that as it mky, as an' intro- 
duction to a forgotten brancli of 
literature, as an index of clianglng 
taste, ana as a source of pleasur- 
able reading, this sane and centric 
collection Is admirable. 

Richard Stoneman 

Richard Sconemon is classics editor 
at Croom Holm, His book English 
Tronslatore of Classical Poetry : a 
historical anthology luill be pub- 
lished in 2981. 


The facts of poverty transformed into fiction 


tive rcfornis because rf jt- 
preference for^ 
rationalization.) Biew 
tion .that, radisiribiirioa qi«fj 
has about rim lis owk®' 2;? 
improvements may be p(^ 
the margin. There h O’-! 

bollof in the use of mar ket nag j 


AdectoUiKy to' providing a read- 
erne eM up-to-date Introduction to 
tke lubjeet TIte book outlines tlie 
aenlopmmt of., the subject ifrom 
^rioDal rural • dfalectdlegy 
the changes brought in by 
lODcturallsm to the most recent 
jjj^oech to urban dialectology end 
impact of 'socloUneulstic studies, 


and techniques tasW« “".ypect of aociolinBulstlc studies. 

nVhoiinli the whole 

b Ing cVc of.S^ . , 

ihvnratloM'd this (a Intended to be a 

teoeral ; I introduction 


There, are Ihvocatlom 
for "morality” Itt 
and also deCouces of 
vaUioa over awh nsu^. 
energy crisis >vHch tht wJJ 
• as portly fl spurious 
Is a time and cultw«:K 


The Other Nation: the poor in 
English novels of tlie 1840s and 
18Ms '• . 

by Shelia M. Smith ' ^ ^ ‘ 

clarendon Press i Oxford University 
Press, £12.00 

ISBN 0 19 812642 5 

In the early nineteenth cenmnr 
r parts of England were hornbly 
transformed i the permanenUy 
scarred areas ,pf Lancashire, the 


previous work. Dr Smith is prin- 
cipally interested in tho mter- 
relationship of factual data and 
ilctijinal transformarioa.' In the. 
Mfotw ■ she chooses, These are 
basically Spbil, Maru Barton, Alton 
Locke, Yeast, Bara Times and, to 
my mind both less significantly and 
leas aatiafactorily, 7t is Never- Too 
Late to Mend. In addition, she 
makes felicitous comment on two 
minor novels, Paved ptlth Gold by 
Augustus Mayhew who also assisted 


t udicioua course. She quot-ea May- 
lew's definitions and classifications 
of the poor end she cites Dr R. M. 
Fartwedil*e,tiine]|y; I'CiduACtitMi on. the 
nead'ftNT IntrOdumg the exmeept of 
relativity into study of poverty In 
a paiHlcular period. To tibia, how- 
ever, she objects by introdudlig the 
class issue by which different social 
I groups ndght differentiate between 
what they thought reaaonmWe ** for. 
themselves and for others, and by' 
vigorously asserting the gap between 


Mt 


temples that general reader 
lose the thread. Hie exam- 


Is a time one 

?nora°'readSle1f^ ®nd select biblio 


diffuse. (The book 
long and expensIvsJ 


by 'allow the reader tn follow 
«* various topics through in as 
.. as he ^ahea. At the 

An Intoresling ■ 'SS general style and 

the author's VSTf ® tmt ia such to 
nubile policy school tiie mterest of anyone look- 

suj of Sllfoimla; of tbe sub- 

nboiit the courses and SSl.. development, The author 

roociioiis would hay* '''iJJ 'JJS “ajn W prefe^^ 

fSJf Tho public subject which has for many 

roDi'cseiit a now 4®,® ^ !?‘e!e®ted a large number of 

tfil, book win 

the United States W"' 


Countiy throbbed ^th industry and 
suffering. It took over 40 years for 
the imagination of England’s novel- 
ists to realize how much the one 
had created so much of the omer. 
There had been earlier voices, most 
notably among the politiciafna in the 
humarilterian Toryfsm of Ae elder 
Peel and the young Shaftesbury. 
Indeed, it was Iwgmy .as a result 
of the latter's work that information 
on such matters as condidona in tpe 
mines, employment of children end 
the like waa first sought and then 
disseminated.. 

Dlst^aell, both politician and novel- 
used this material both early 


tary London Labour and the Lon- 
don Pdor, and William Langsimoe, 
the Cotton Lord, the. first enabling 
her to contrast the saine author at 
work on fact and fiction and the 
second to set beside Mary Barton 
attothtf work which, exploited the 
Ashton murder, a comparison which 
Dr Smith claims with every semb- 
lance of conviction "shows Eliza- 
beth Stone to be a bad . political 
jounialiat and Elizabeth Gaskell ,a 
serious, imaginpitive novelist”.. , 
SocUu-problem literature is not 
simply about .fact— indeed Words- 
worth complained (and Dr Smitli 
quotas himVthat'19 but of - 20 of 
crabbe’s pictures Were mqye matters 
Til ‘ 


I must agree, however, that Dr 
Smith's Judgment ia in line with tho 
relationship of fact and imagination 
that..BuJdn« heir thi'ough, the- whole 
of ' tm 'eiiid/- .If ’tqe Acts^ oyer- 
whelin. the.wqnk of -fictlbri falls be- 
cause there has been no Iniagina* 
tive transmutation. On the other 
band, the ' exceisive Intrusion of 
hypbthesia ofi in MedawAi''S' phrase 
wnicli she- usefully takes overt 
**ima^ative preconc^tion of what 
njigbt be true” distorts or ‘-sub- 
merges the essential factual basis 


. the author 

*0 wide-ranging and I fcarrea areas ^ his*'brother flenry in the docuraen- iiSory"" and" actua'lfiy*; " the merges the essential fi 

an many detailed 


^ ^ ^ ^ • 

M c<Sir*'up many nals^ncep- an^ ? fact. *TIie facts must be apRrfr 

not w M 1 diaieots and how diey have been indebted -to Ihf Sheila hended imsgmatively, and m a dif- 

onrfivoly but curlo"*'^^^ S ««dled and analysed, while at Smith's qweful • and anjomotiye -ferent sense the same murt be done 
one lively dm proving -an excel- work on this nowllst andTtis use . by Uie critic and to readers of 

l«,i — F. *jnbre aeri- of Such souixaSs Now ebe has conv - 


- tfrf ' im.. 1 prOvidmi 

c w ri ^ eSI for the 

r Sc// la can be rei 

.f..'845SS£.'’' ““ 


vide food and shelter for himself 
end his family is abscAute, not nele-' 
live, In whatever period it occurs 
Of pastion like that Mrs Gartell 
would httve thorou^ly approved, 
but than I am I'Oft with the feeling 
that In the chapter Indioetively 
entitled *!The In^ectual Angel ox 
Charity” some of Dr Smith’s pas- 
sion has endangered the historicity; 
of her Judgment. We may not like 
the condesoension of Victorian 
chati^ ; our literary conclusions, 
may be endweered or, ddstortqd if 
we allow that fislUce to over-govern 
our litdination. Dr South’s quarrel 
with Cazamiam’s estimate of these 
novels resolves itself too slpiply into 
the sentence: "in fact, they; repre- 
sent tbe reactionary r^igious heart 


lu’-K':* 




: Xnqt^l Theory 'oC. Morelij ^ 
to'Bruce Anne . I- 
■. Princeton .linivcvslty Press, ;£9.2Q- 
'■.mi £2.70.‘ 

; fSBN 0 6.91 07238 f Ana;. 02006 X 

kant tsi: nO'-le^. vbBeepro. In' liU ; 

' wtitinaq/oR'-itiiai. moral , lew -within - 
, than ; nn he&vens .qbovb/' 

' In ;neif4>.0r: cOjte. should^ jye .be;.oq!i)-'' 

; tent., to biabq'e -his' chn^cter> and ‘ 

■ style,] Th^-'i'eardifficplty lies in tho' 
problems, with which. Iio. is .<ldiillPn.> ' 
'. Ji.is hqt too.niisleadln'g'tp spe them-! 
nil ' as, ,stBini 1 ilng' from - one ' ceiurar, 
i^nestionT. hovr is ;Jtnowledge ,p6i- ' 


:• element pr-creativity bn, tho -.part of , 

,. .the -kiiowuig-.mliid,' fCr varty kridiv* ' 

- Iledg^' ‘exfen^;:;far: i'beybnd 

/. i'eohidv be : ‘dotiyoH .^frqmi tb'Pr^imtoe 

- !pateive^'cepdntldtt/qf':^tolM as '■ 

: .. i-tf.,- 


f ttfe ymih 

5^®' assantial M sdenc.n. In moral knoW- .dents of Kant should be grateful to 


Patei' — 
administration 
of Economics. 




. recommended 
dialectology and 

. F.e.stpiiE 

tf Is Wd of the d^arttnent 
® ot, the. Uniwersitp of 


At thq-i outset .Dr Smith empha- 
sizes that "part of tl^e *new experi- 
ence* of the -hovels of thjs period 
which deal with the Other Nation 
is the evocation of this life In terms 
of sight, sound, touch and smell ”« 
With her own obviously and fre- 
quently manifested sensitivity to 
pictorial representations she is well 
equipped to relate, history and art 
and literature. She is alert to the 
broader importance of detail and 
what she says of Reade in one place 
.might with the necesqaiv alteration 
of tlie penultliiaate .worn be applied 
Co herself : . " The visual precision 
generates a metaphoric intenal^”. 
It is- here that we find her greatest 
Str-ength. The novels of her concern 
'have, often been studied in. the con- 

Smith has 
placed 
Imaglna- 


Arthiir Pollard 


pleted the laiFfc work that has had 
such long Bnrpains^Dg PieP®«: 

ta sUwf'“ llmf ‘ .Arthur PoUard U Eng- 

ia one"we^a her resp.cot Dr Soiiih steqrs a - 'vision’" in the fo«n«.' 


liskaftho University of BuiU 



bring to; 


pure.reasoh:as an attempt to gener- othentise 
ate.iffi(h:ality..Just fi-bip formal logic, idea. .1^® -,i 
That misconstcuctiofl lias heed en- cult, to s,uic 




CUIC. lo 

because- ihbM 




airs! Whoit fe the Scripture? Give ihe a IMad ! ’ 


thorough an^-- 
the; Categorlw 
-intended. 




-and a PCMV-;' - ; . « 

* ■ - - — . Rlr Midglto*? fables man emblems 

ek Hh6sg’'«h6se! tdilldhood - aWN iiflBt able® take w their , j.. , 

SAGfr lie -sees him ".tile « not an Jntidcatslx contrived prob-, 
••.eeflW niuch leni-picture wiilch demands an filter 

a had "«» pratSp.: but ,coj«?ou ^ 


The ballad ttadition,and this songs : simply demand; to % read, and they 
— L ..u — — do uot disappoint. They are simple, 

balanced, gentle, tronspicuously 
cimr, and cleverly angled to a 
Mid's interests and understanding. 

_he -longer. .poems, designed to. en- 

ehich. Ml* Midgley points out courage the gromh in Grtce of adult ..-,t , 

ihrowily, "U more parabUs and souls, are heavier gMng. though e^^^ :eve^ -Msslbje, fri 
^ : ^ese par- ..Prison Meditations ;(1663) con yield piiblisiied inlthe 

-starting-point sucl: fellciuds. as i .. but all will 'b'e 

* For thopgh men keep my outmrd • d-**--**^'— 



ideh.tiflte' '.Kent’s 


cannot 
.'and 
want. 

'-'■'•'Bny : 



task is -to give tlio biblical 
references, and a study of these con- 
firms oiir sense of Bunyan’s mar- 
vellbnsly sonsitive use of Ills 
prloclpM -source-boDk. Not ' even 
textual critic will agree with Mr. 
Mldgley^s declMon to print, whet- 
from'the . latedt text 
author's lifetime, 

I i^ateful for the 
detailed biblibjgrB^ical . intrbduo 
, . . man , tion m- each text which' thU editor 

TvhMn' tkatr locks ond Dorr, in'ovldes. This .cditlan takes a 
Yee by the Faith of Christ' I .Can . .vtdi^tto.pleeein the splendid Claren- 
... . . .... ... « — series. It i-eads like a 

' .aeboui* of loVe, ' " 

Briap Morris 


Brian Morris U principdi of St 
Daoid's College, Lampeter. 
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The new critical universe 


Sartre’s life-studies 


Criticfll Proctice ' • 
by Catherine Bclscy 
Methuen, £5.95 
ISBN 0 416 72940 1 ' - 

More a criticnl manifesco than an 
argiiineiit, this lliile book has as us 
heart an enormous claim : that a 
“Copetnican revolution” has recen- 
tly occurred in literary theory. The 
site of that levolutinn is France and 
Geneva. Miichorey, "who began the 

' work'-; of deceiuring the literary 
text”, appears to be its Koplor with 
Saussuve, pioneer observer of the 
true motion of the linguistic planets, 
its Galileo, Lacan of course is Coper- 
nicus himself. , . ,, 

In the claim made fioocl ? Well, 
yes and no. Belsey’s first chonier is 
an ariiculaie, witty aiul hard-hitting 
critique of our present Pfloleinaic 
ignnrnnce. It should bo compulsory 
rending every undergraduate 

doing English. What seems "ob- 
vious” and " coininonsejisical , in 
New Ciiticlstn and its associated 
schools ("This is so, isn’t it?’), 
namely that literary texts tell us 
straightforwnrd moral and historical 
truths about the world, is shown to 
bo shot through with philosophical 
and ideological assumptions so 
familiar they have become invisible. 
Belscy makes them visible and then 
attempts to knock them down one 
one — not alwnjrs successfully but 
nevertheless scoring^ some palpable 
bits: empiricism; “expressive 

realism’* (the idea that artists have 
a privileged access to *' truth ") : and 
the way wc tend unreflectingly to 
locate a text’s "meaning” either iit 
the wloi-ds on the page or the autho- 
rity of the wi'icor and his or her 

• Budienec. , , . * 

La.’sr site claims that what she 
culls " classic realism ”~one of her 
examples is a passoge from Tho 
Mill on the ' Floss— generates 
“illusionist** and "hierarchical/* 

• expectatiems which ' a syknbionc 
" consiimerlst “ literary criticism 
suhsequenLl)' nfflrnis. All this tends 
in the direction of "closure”, the 
limitation of ' maanlug. Actually; 


Beisey suggests, arc is almost pro- m 
misbuouslv nieLaleptic, since in 
reality u Wrk's piirportive signific- i 
nnco -‘circulates” continuously 
bftiveen itself, its "ideology” and 
its audience. This is where the 
" dcceiitring ” comes in— the author, 
like Keplei-*s earth, has been dis- 
placed as the pivot of the hcr- 
mcnciiric univei'se. More : she pro- 
clbiins with Barthes the “ Death of 
the Author", and cites Derrida 
with approval. 

Bciscy tiuis emerges as a decon- 
structionist of sorts, though one who., 
has willingly learned froiiv the' 
sii'iicturnlists and seiiiloticiaiis, and 
who imports into her own critical 
practice a poliriciiJIy radical culling 
edge doriving from Altliiisser unil 
Lhe women’s movement. She is 
certainly more interested m the 
politics of "Ideology” than most 
Lacanlan literary theorists and even 
goes so far as to suggest— but not 
niifortimntcly to demonstrate— that 
" both Altliusserian Marxism and 
Lacanlan psychoanalysis may contri- 
bute to an understanding of the role 
of literature and the possibilities of 
literary crjiicism”. We might thus 
describe her, not unkindly, ns a 
deconstructuralist. Her ^al is "a 
new critical practice” t^ich both 
"insists on finding the pliiruJity . . . 
of the text" by “seeking out the 
process of [its] production * and 
“the orgunixation of the discourses 
which constitute it and the strate- 

f ies by which it smoothes oyer the 
iicoherences and contradictions of 
the ideology inscribed in it . The 
task is to . foreground its contra- 
dictions and so to read it radically 
Unliappily, as has consistently 
been the cose with Derridalst liters, 
ary criticism, the commentary on 
specific works turns out to be dis- 
anpoint-ingly unremarkable ond not 
linked, in any noticeable way, to die 
elaborate theoretical construct to 
which it alludes. For example, Bciscy 
folloivs Machercy and undertakes, 
an analysis of the Sherlock Hofnics'. 
stories. Her quite numbingly banal 
conclusion is ihat'they are struc- 
turally tnid ideologically sexist, 
somethinig even a benighted empiri- 


•cist could have told her. Donne's 
" Hymn lo God my Son, in ray Sick- 
ness”, gets IS lines of conventional 
New Criticism and, by die same 
token, Wluic Afrtisi'e Kncio is dis- 
covered to be " about degrees of 
kisawiiig " and " above all a test of 
Maisie's identity.” A genuinely radi- 
cal criticism would have focused on 
the issue of divorce, and wliat 
James's ireatmeiit of it tells us 
abuut Victorian society. But then 
that would be to Fall into the “ ex- 
preSslve-reailst ” heresy, so instead 
we got, in the ghastly obscurautlst 
language by which true n?o-Coperni- 
cans recognize one another, the 
observation that “the scandal of the 
cliild as an object of exchange is 
contained wlchin the traivscei'jdent 
position of knowledge constructed 
For the reader, a position which is in 
itself non-contradictory and wliieh 
is seen as the guarantee of moral 
autonomy, immuniiy from contami- 
nation by a corrupt society.” 

Bcisey's defence of this rotund, 
oral pomposity— that new ideas 
need new' jargon — is not persua- 
sive. Mai'x for example is perfectly 
lucid. Nor is her overall position 
which is subject, especially towards, 
the end, to some important but 
slippery qualifications. One of these 
is the claim that literature, after 
all, supplies a knowledge of history 
"albeit the unconscious of history ” 
Another is that it may also be a 
way " of grasping the present A 
third is the admission that literature 
T-again,. after all— is " one of the 
most persuasive uses of language *' 
a crucial acknowledgement at leasi 
partially restoring the author as a 
person, according to Wordsworth 
“ possessed of a more than usua 
organic sensibility ". 

This is a bold and interesting 
study, and it should be read. The 
Coperiiican revolution in literature, ■ 
however, still awaits Us Tycho 
Brahe. I 


Sarti-e ns Biographer 

by Douglas Collins 

llarvard University Press, £9.00 

[SON 0 674 78950 4 

Flaubert and nn Eiigiisli Governess 

by Herinia Oliver 

Clarendon Press : Oxford University 

Press, E9..50 

ISBN 0 19 815764 9 

There is probably no more pei'sisieiic 
question in licernry studies than ihac 
of the relationslilp between an 
author’s biography and his creailvo 
work. Despite the, many strictures 
of impropriety, irrelevance, or down- 
right impossibility that have been 
voiced on the topic, norhlng seems 
to still the appetite for biogruphical 
inquiry. Inexhaustible as an object 
of study, while yet seeming to con- 
form to some identifiable overall 
order, the course of a life, in its 
intellectual allegiances and affective 
ramifications, remains for many a 
source of enduring fascination. 

In these two books, two greatly 
divergent versions of the tasks and 
ambitions of biography are dis- 
played. In his study of Sartre as a 
oiograplier, Douglas Collins under- 
takes to present and analyse Sartre s 
three major life-studies of Baude- 
laire, Genet and Flaubert. Collins 
takes a gamble In treating these 
hooka us biographies, a genre to 
which they have seldom been attri- 
buted, but it is a gamble that pa.vs 
off handsomely. It enables him to 
retrace, with elegance and lucidity, 
tile itinerary of Sartre’s thou^t 
nuoi- 1 -Vii-M Hiaradas. emohasizine the 


. Michael Egan 

Af/c/inc?/' Egmi is jn-ofegsor of EnsUsh 
at the Uniuersity of Massachusetts 
at Amherst, 


Goifee-table structuralism > 


r“— '■ .■ • • • history, political commentary, basic 

The Age qf StriictUrallsm t' LevL oxcgesis and the journalfsclc, it 
Strauss to Fducairit . might* sit well' on the coffee-table, 

'k.. v-uiw ••. but It is. unlikely to make os useful 

by Edith Kurawell . - an introductipn, say, -as John.Stui:- 

Columbla University Press, $25.00 rock's 5(f‘ucturnlism and .Since, 
and $7.40. • • . ' ' /'.Since this may seem unduly harsh, 


lOTN 0 231 04920 X and 04921 8 .'let me try to substantiate it. , 
• The -book consists,, in addition to 

: •••-• j-Ji. • : . • I , . , ...a : its conclusion, of separate and dis- 

ln''l94S, Bt.the'very.dnrt of h>s life, tinct essays on Ldvi^trauss, Althus- 
Ernst Cassirer, the' eminent neo- .Lef^vre, Ricoeur, Touraiiie, 

Kantian philosopher, revieived the Lacan, Berthes and Foucault.. Lefe- . 
developmonta in linguistics that had bvre, Ricoeur and To'uraind are-not ■ 
occurred in modem tildes. ‘ rout considered as structuralists. . of 

■ T Ant.Gk«a.lBa*a . : . -r _^_i_ _ ■ 


ctoniemairox; ' ue iu HUfeme, i.e liqiiosopnpL', rouraine, . me socioio- 
Identified structuralism as a bgsic havd each in their, bwii .way , u| 

-wIlhlA. ' 'IH niD Wnr/tS. a lUalA an.i- '* S'.' 


names of the famoua and. the holy, 
but It is impossible to assess their 
significance ; Ldvi-Straiiss, ' “ The 
Father of Structuralism ”, .is 
accorded 16 pages; the' presenta« 
tion of Rlcocur’s difficult philo- 
sophy is occasionally I'ediiced to a 
list. • , 

Most serious of all. however, in a 
text that brings together snippets of 
biography, accounts of 'political 
infighting and textual analysis, Is 
the failure to articulate clearly a 
' position from' within which Jodg- 
meiits • are consistently ' made. 
.Tburalne, In spito of an ecknow- 
ledsed ambiguity in his work, Is 


over three decades, emphasizing me 
constancy of his preoccupations and 
the changing eo'nceptunl context of 
Sartre’s protracted settling of 
accounts with the ' post-romantic 
literary tcodition. 

In his life-studies Sartre rejects 
as impoverished and mendacious 
the accumulative analytical method 
of blograpliy. Tlic structure and 
meaning of a life, for Sartre, as 
Collins showa. can only be grasped, 
not .as an auding up of -atomized 
documentary Items, but as< a totaliz- 
ing and totalized synthesis, as a 
seu-invendog project, ontologlcally 
free but rigorously conditioned by. 
the forces of hlstoi*y. 

In his search to comprehend .die 
inner logic of a life, often expressed, 
as Sarti'e asserts In each of his 
studies, in moments of personal 
crisis or childhood drama, Sartre’s- 
concern as a biographer is for the 
I embracing . totality and dialectical 


suggests. It IS in biography ,y. 
Sartre’s nimiy interests find tafi 
iiienr and where epistemoffi 
ethiLal and political preoceuwg 
offer an unusual nnd orlalnK 
10 the lapsed writer of 
Fur Collins, it is the snT« 
Flaubert which coiistitutei W 
finest achievement. Here W ' 
moves beyond the moral afc 
of his Baudelaire, which ntSi 
the poet for choosing hlsMa 
unfree in a world which, at ofUK 
ted by the early Sartre, ss Wiir 
argues, leaves the poet luuuhh 
ingly intact as an agent of tkk 
Surtre leaves behind, too, i, 
Hegelianism of his Cenet studn 
lay the foundations for a mBtenai 
anthropology, iion-reductive v\i » 
marred by self-denylitB Kiptfc^ 
To this extoiu, as ColliDg hit h 
a striking phrase, 

Sartre becomes the very Itguliaa 
tioii of his philosophy. Sanrefjsura 
here, in Collins’s account, Ita aii 
the philosopher of freedom iha ts ; 
the diagnostician of ijitaalfu. He - 
turns to the past as io i nejiaihe 
mirror in order to skeichiheuhUil 
possibilities of the futute ud ili< 
political alms for which bit ovoi life 
stands warranty. Collias’e book m- 
stitutes a strong piea. (or Svtrt’s 
achievement as well as a cmhl 
reassessment of its itreflsi!ii, li 
underlines pertinently the 

? iuestions Sartre’s work nl)l 
or those contemporary genenikii 
who assert the primacy ^ wtU 
textures and discontinultUt 'oio 
cummunicational or NCtliical w]«ii 
and who look askance at the c» i 
cept of. the human urojea ui; 
dialectical and contradictory ' 
It would be difficult to 
in Sartre’s most elaborate dudytur 
Hermla Oliver’s memoir 
biographical quarry. Mi Oilitfi' 
book IS the work of a bifliripw 
doubling as detective, and 
to cast fight on an obscured 
in Flaubert’s life. She rwoaranfl'. 
from the available clues in 
respondence and 
chronology of Flabberrt 
wVth JuiKt HerB^rt, who 
ployed at Croisset as |0v«n'^: 
; Flaubert’s niece and 
; Flaubert, as Oliver epWishtt » 

0 protracted and 
s shiV Although It is 
, such resoarcU . that whchlnou^; 

i sable primary biographical nijew, 


unity of the lived .process, woven 
through . a series of interlocking 
mediations, domestic, psychological, 

I,..* , ^J., ..I..... 


political and historical, which alone 
will account For -the singular, turn 
of. a life 08 well as its. public 
destiny. • . 

Ajiproechiug the historical iiidi- 
vidiiai as a ‘^singular universal”, as 
both subject and hostage of the 
j historical process, Sartre’s method 


1 edged anibigufty in his work. Is 
assessed as a' "cogipetent socioio-. 

f UtV, -who ."nearly predicted the 
bwn.fail . of . Allende ” : ^a dose of 


depends here as much on an origi- 
nul act of imaginative empathy oiul 
ethical commitment as upon ^ the 


-present . ividb-rangihg 1 - ^cthe, ism . of each to It is like' that of a 
■ CuVieV;i' K^nr, H.tissqrl -eii^ well as ' nien recehtlv bitten' by a. jhosnuito ; 
Troubatskbyl . the Prague . iormali9L\ the itcU remains, troublesome. '; 
.ffia- viddit ot the future seems iinner-' : in mo small- degree all, of their 
yinglV hccUhote^ though whether.that . cQ|itrii)ijtidiis .oVe. measured agiilnst 
- viiifonj'even gt its tnldeat; could .have- tho’ involvUment of. thdr authors in 
; foreseen' the like of Lacaiii Aiihusaer left-wing politics. The. crisis in-ihb 
or Foucault is a-moot paint. -''.‘tHeoby.end mo cpllapse.bf.its popu- 


L6vLStf.Bitss -tq scsrilily,' 
Barthes. . hedohisticaljv . 




y . •i-cVolutiona|:y. fi’^icnslOiis 
mby.emetft as; a whole; -/'It is 


vntiye..-. it neid^ imhcit. orieriy, tne . the; movement as;a . whole; -."It is 
ainge in.tlie-humgn scioncea, prompt- .‘ clear; ai: lonst -to Ms Kut’zwel); that 
ing.-yoingldry. ;.hbd ,Adl^jndulgql1Ce. the ,i\oar cnllop^ - in ; the social 
- *' rectUidners/ cohtusioh'-. wea iq ’ * • • • - 

iidOhihati&'n'mhohk' Us ’dirties 


Lacan. 'could be extremely useful'^ 
for American .intellectuals *, Barthes 
is wHImsicaV, Lelebyre "stretched 
' some.' of hU ' good' . ideas to ''ab- 
surdity”,; Ricoeur is e "muted 
Luther” and . Foucault -"a giant ”> 
Structuvallsm . itself, toi -a degree. 
: justirUbly, - is. amorphous.; ‘its influ- 
ence, for example, on Lefobvre’s.iaii-' 
. guage is undemonatrated; its reia* 

. tlOnihlp ;.to-- toe- ’'•sti.'.ucturalisht or' 
Ameripajj ' sosiology -I'lsj not '.suEil- 
CiOlItly explored. Ldvi-Sirauss -did 
not concentrate on . the . diaQhrohlc,v 
: ;thotigh.', Althusser', .may. indeed, 
remind us ' “t'iat.. no. one is' bvef; 
neutral .-bbout Marx’\ ' " 


mastery achieved by hlo vast array 
of knowledge.' Only by elaborating 
such, a hietiiod,i whicli integrates 
pbenonienology within a reinterpre- 
tation of and psycho- 

analysis, is Sarfl'e able to reverse 
his early rejection of biography 
recorded in La Nausie..- As Collins 


ought to Iwve been 
tinatlon, the recovery 
pondcnce, 

destroyed, which .FijubwH 
to have Aad with Juliet. 
this, the book is 
more thon an rf («» 

Flaubert’s liE®. S 

a singular uni’'®}'*®* metluiJ 
Warwick. '■ — 




m 


•••’-I- 


s- hAdjebiidd^heio'n '.ninq^' Us 
‘Jaiie’hlp^,. h'rkVietvl-.'df . 
j|ifli(mnpn,'' iq7.,g«skJ;its, 

A . and .Cii iHral ;:A0L..r— . •v- 




. One- Hilng,-- howeverj is- certunii; 
Siruclurallsm is FrOijch. Thera- is 
iio.'dbiibt of-'lL sjii^ Ms'.'Ktirzwell 
'makes .mucli.'orJt ;-. b.ii^-what ..is it-- 
abbut'-.-Freiich' OiiUura '.fhat 'dehiahds ' 
, toatowlijpn *; 0 h' 0 <niqvenieiit - (existem 
! tiaiism) dios 'a.hsw one must replace 
;-itj-whot:.48-' ir qbout ihf French that 
■ they, mokO todtoois, ot <; their.- Intel; 

^ 4f;ctiiaiS'aiid expect them lo.bB'.njasd 
'. ' niedlgted f what-.- is ' iir, iildbe'di' that . 
•uit()erlieSvtheir,.ijiLellectpsis’. persist-; 
: :ent; Vand ! hitonse-.;.feMinatioa* .with 
r'Mal-jt? 'li'Ahy a'ccqiint 'Of' tUd' . social 




St 


l-'gi’i)up'’-has' 
QrjfnOrc.hlyi-- 

...... 

^6v.bru4£l 


; Ijas ;n ot *donft^ sp; I .* . - / * 


th;evethital the pb«f>.« . . ■■ 
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Sweden 


A special report on the latest developments in, higher education 



Engineering for social success 


The Swedish reforms qf higher 
edueilion have been thorough, 
determiaed and radical. In typically 
Svrediih fa;hion a, Royal Commls- 
ikn has been set up which after 
atnd; and consultation produced the 
, U68 report. The results were a 
new unitary structure, which deli- 
, beiaiely eschewed biaaryism for a 
bTQadealQs.of access to higher edu- 
cation UQ strong attempts to demo- 
cruths ud decentralize its govern- 
ment. Both .toe attempt an]^..the 


tlofi of Economic Cooperation and 
. DeTelopment (OBCDj examiners in 
^79.^08 b oivn report admired and 
■ crlticUed the outcomes. . , 

Many of. these changes 'were the 
' luulC of determined social engineer- 
ing. The OE(^D examiners in 1979 
VRS able to register enormous 
cl^gei end considerable .' uncer- 
bioty about their impacts. For 
simple, one major achievement has 
ksd increased access. Until com- 
Pwtlvely repently there were only 
■tf^ universities and- similar Jnsti-. 
‘' ntions catering for a small elite. 
Qpansion had secured places for 
>w.ut i2'-per cent of 2(hyear-Q]ds,. 
'k’lB range of higher education 
at the begliming of the 
since'. then, the fi^re has 
.Pfkad at 2S per cent but generally 
• ' itmuated at about M per cent 
Yet try , as 'the ^edish author^ 
Jw might, ■ the propordoU' of 
''w ,8‘Cla88 btttrants etill numbei' 

I ; 10. per cent recruited from 

1 . .^tly hfdf of the poptil(Btion a« 
.•Buist so per cent from the .most 
^ufdd twentietii of' the pqpula- 

■ uv«. been 
■to meet 
Ihfiy are 
to meet 
nts, Thfey 
M 


hflme ; TKe Bour 


Maurice Kogan 
examines 
Scandanavia’s 
flagship of reform 

• numbers in each group. Selection 
'is bas^ on average marka or the 
result of aptitude tests and on 

f ioints for job experience of et 
east 15 months- and at moat Eve 
years. A further provision in favour 
of late arrivals is restrictlou of 
eutry to some courses (die mtmerus 
'elausus) to- ensure that resources 
ere not completely taken up by the 
“ general ”, more ' traditional, 
courses leading to a full 'degree.' 

. The OECD examiners encountered 
quite a few criticisms of these 
changes. In spite of upheaval the 
courses still attract the middle 
class. There Is severe crltlcistn 
about the degree to which work 
experience Is used as a basis for 
entrance. Those who worked badly, 
in secondary schbols some years 
am can -ilowi aft^ a period at -work, 
take places in universities which 
would bsherwiie have gone to able 
younger applicants with higher 
grades. 

' Another complaint Is that when 
the number of qualified applicants 
exceeds the places available, phlces 
are awarded by lottery. Rulea ' seem 
. to. favour toe part-timers. Standards 
are said to.ba affected by the need 
to maintain student numbers. The 
general quali^. of scholarshin 'll 
‘ said tp he suffering because of too 
much large group teaching. 

. Reform has not been helped by 
.'being more, toncerned with access 
.-and structure than wl'to toe deeper 
.intellectual and pedagogical issues 
. thaf have to be tackled if teachers 
. . are ^le to meet the needs of the 
ifew groups. The OECD examiners 
. . applauded ' the . drive towards 
' " equally and the resources and com- 
.-niltment ^Ich bScked It up. But 
"what is-iudeing is any associated - 
analysis of the conditions which, 
make for good teaching, learning, . 
. research and sdiotarship”. . . ; 

: Some tehchors spend most, of 
' their'tinie: teaching while otoers are 
full-time Researchers. The resulting 
. lack of 'access of students to some 
'of:the,.beSt'Bcqdamics concerns the 
Swede's . end' remedies are be(ng.. 
hiteinptod«> But there is, more 
- gehgrwllyi. « slight ElavoUv of antl-> 
'j[rtmlledtoelisn!li'j?artly dsfivmg from: 


Another daring set of Innovations, 
hut also severely criticized, are the 
constitutional arrangements for 
higher education, and particularly 
the principles of " codetermination ” 
aod decentralization. 

Codetermination provides that 
those who generate toe wealth upon 
which higher education must feed 
should also be represented in its 
control and management. In the 
past, the Swedish ^stem had been 
etrongly .centralized. Botii tbe< cur- 
riculum and toe establitonient of 
academic posts were determined 
centrally. As in ell such systems, 
government hardly acted without 
the judgments of elite groups of 

f irofessors and other academics. But 
t left out students, and other groups 
in - society. The centralization was 
real. If a university wished to devi- 
ate from the mam lines of the 
national curriculum, agreement had 
to be secured among all of the 
universities working In that area. 

The system is stUl' centralized by 
our standards. New professorships, 
for example, still have to oe 
approved by parliament. But at toe 
lUTOtutlonal level admission boards 
with a UMtiorito of representatives 
of the " public interest Of teachers 
and of students have been created. 
Each institution has a local board 
of. higher education concerned with 
economic administration and plan- 
ning, personnel matters and the like. 

The faculty boards and pro- 
gramme comniittees reporting to it 
are not normally concerned with the 
details of course content which is 
in the hands qE prugcamme colnmi^ 
teefs responsible for undergraduate 
degree programmes. All are subject 
to the codetermination law. Pro- 
gramme committees include Repre- 
eentative . teachers, students and 
- staff and the proxesaibnal groups 
who are among the employers out-' 
side. A university board is not un- 
like one. of our university couAcils 
. but it has a. chairman appointed by 
. the .Government, six teachers Includ-. 


On other pages 

Linkbping University profile 

Investment in research 

Links between work and school 

The labour movement’s fight for reforms 


. the Government, six teachers includ-. 
ing toe university rectof, three 
students, ' three other staff and six. 
politicians. Strong professorial con- 




i-'-'toid'.^'odalcr^' -movements but .also 
from toe rejection of what has 
: 'hftnertb.. been'- --fairly, traditional 
• -foi'tos pf education ^remote: from the 
i %orld 'of . !(york. 'Swedes,, less, than 
I '■ alradst , erV'- nther. people^; have not 
' become ' .ditonchanted wito tM. 
, nolldn of WOrlc as a potentially grati- 
fying -intoirtdiiai and social experi- 
i •enca,! *■? ? >' i i - ■) 


troi has. been, dispersed. A depart- 
ment board has « > chairman 
appointed by the university board, 
five teachers, five students and oiia 
other member of staff. ' 

These . institutional arrangements 
ere further complicated by the 
result of a pblitical compromise; six 
regional boards , have to match the 
.areas covered by the six universities 
and toe 30 other para-university. i 
units, ^ey have po direct Influence | 
on toe: traditional undergraduate i 
teaching -functions of the university, 
but' lieve an iihportant impact on 
institutions througli. their ability to.- 
^ve money: for all courses that are 
not full degree courses and wiiich 
are important as a developmg. part 
: of higher education. They have 14 
members who- represent various 

I. tontinued on following page 
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QUALTERS AND SMITH 
DORADAQANDS 

LIMITED ; 

Qualters and Smith, Manufacturers of Sawing and Drilling 
Machines in the United Kingdom for ihe past 25 yeara.* 
have an enviable reputelibn for achieving the highest, 
standards in precision and accuracy, ' 

Add to this, efficient service, quality manufacture- and 
design know-how and you have Just a feW reasons why 
progressive, companies specify Qua.IteTs and ;€mUh'. 
machines./- > 

The range of machinetoola.manufactured comprises of 
. power hacksaws from 150mm. dia. tp 400nirn. dia. capa- 
city; Horizontal Bandsaws from 150mm; dia. to dSOmm. 
dia. capacity: Pillar Drilling Machines from 12mm. dia. 
to 50mm. c|la. capacity; Badlal Arm, Drilling Machlriee 
from2Smm. dja.'to SOniim. d!a. capacity. ' - - 

The range! of', Povyer Hacksaws each offers, at least Twp^ 
cutting speeds with the option of four-speeda on cer- 
;taln models,’ together with fully adjustable feed ,a.ntr 
hydmullo relief bn' toe return etr^^ ' ' 

Horizontal BaridsajwsAre offered In ihanual, seni1<autorna’ 
tio and fully automatic versions, artd featuring fully, 
adjustable hydraullo-feed systems and instant bjade teitr 
slon; regulators. 

Drilling Machines are offered fn both Bench and Pedestal *: 
versions. The Radial Arm type feature .swinging arid,', 
elevating, tables,' box tables and elevatlhg Anns, together;; 
with all geared heiads'and power.feed.- ■ :f : T 

^yalteii & JsmitK ; . , ■ 

,.ppraida'Q'^.d.U|niA^ 

■ iSUipmertanei.'Bfa^^ 
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STAFFORD HOUSE 


TUTORIAL COLLEGE LTD; 

Efcofnized Dy (hi? Depixrtmcnt 
d Education and Science 

60 Now Dover Road, 
Cantorbury. Kent CTl 3EQ 

Telephone : Canterbury S323S/9 
, ■ T^es: SBSSti 

Both sexes, mlntnium age 16. 
Foreign stndeuts prepared for ‘ O * 
level and ' A * level GCG cxamltia- 
lionq. Intensive. courses of EM&llsh 
LaDguogo, Four Science Labora> 
lories and two Languugc Labora* 
tiorles. Traliietf graduate staff 
nlLh EFL giiallflcatloiis. Fees In- 
clude rcsidcitcc and full hoard ns 
well as tuition. Summer vacation 
courses In Gagllsb Language. 

' Prljiclpala : 

Mrs. J. A. Allsopp 
Member of F.E.L.C.O. 

Mr. G. S, Ainlrews, B.A. 
Member of A. R. E. L. S. 

Member of the ConferciKe for 
Independent Furlher Education. 


— 

Engrlisli 


Courses 


I AT ABON 
. I LANGUAGE 
• SCHOOL 

\ Small, prlvateiiy owned, profes- 
’ .'1 slanai. Membar'oC;ARELS. Accont- 
I nodation «dth Sngllsh ramlUeei 
ii. ■ fuli-rlnie courses, all year locltid* 
I lug summer. Coatrolled adnils* 
sloiu 'policy means no . nationality 


34354. Telas- ALSO 
4497S2 CTIACOM G. 


CotohestaK and Bedfoi;d 

Eogllsh Study .Centres 

Exports Itrgroup.'soUrBM.for- 
aosdemiCB and stiidenlB. . - ' 
Also general Edgllah .courses 
startlog Bny.Monday. dpert to 
Individual ontolmenl. . 
Speoiailsf options available. 

Apply: Oliva Baker, Loxdsir' 
C'ohtros, 19 USMldn Road,* 
Colehasiari Essex COB^PW. 


s.lmpfoy^ yo.^f .SngUsh 
\ In-Eiigiartd 

-TVie NpVv'ScHoof 
jE>f EngMsK 
: Batemai^' Street 

R^OQjg'^ledd;. |i9^lcjjant 
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groups ill society at large while five 
nieinoers represent various academic 
interests. 

Parity and linkage between the 
traditional prestige institutions and 
quite new conglomerates are 
expected and reinforced. Maiw 
complain that the regional boards 
implant a new level of bureaucracy, 
that their large membership gives 
them a formal rather than a reni 
representative rolej and that 
central government bureaucracy 
has been replaced by opportunities 
for evade unions to cast (heir j'oke 
over local as well as central govern- 
ineiir. „ , . . 

Vet many Swedish academics 
endorse the goneru) intentions of 
reform. The examiners came away 
from Sweden “ impressed, even 
overwhelmed, by the magnitude 
and resuJts of the changes • . • this 
relatively small country has earned 
its leadership role by the enormous 
input of thought, planning, feeling 
and resources of all kinds that it 
lias committed to doiiig^ the best 
that it can for all its citizens . 

The passion, for example, for 
inter-generational inequality is 
surely thoroughly laudable. One 
tvishes that Britain would follow 
the example so that we, too, could 
set about tackling some of the 
underlying causes of ciisefreerton 
and social separateness resulting 
from the fact that the great 
inaiority of Britain's workforce left 
school at U or IS and have never 
been near an educational institu- 
tion again. ^ , . 

Swedish reform also demon- 
strates the single most striking 
problem in social policy at large. 


changes in structure, to radically 
alter die flow of resources from 
one set of social goals to more 
egalitarian alma without paying 
lenough attention to the conditions 
for good hlRkst' educadonarteach- 
hiB, scholarship ar|d research. • 
Moreover, concepts such _ as 
decoiicrallzatlon ana participation 
by wider groups from the society 
are ambiguous. Greater care (s | 
needed to make sure that the,sub- 
stlfptlon.of whqt R. Burton. Clarke- 
has calk'd the power of the guik of 
professore, worldng^ adth tlte central 
autlioritles, by local groups does 
not. simply replace one h*'id of 
authorltarlanisin by ' another : less 
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Medical students can do only tlieir clinical training at LinkSpiitg and finish study at lippub. 


Young upstart leads the field 


Linkdping University Js die young 
npstsrt among Sweden's univer- 
sities. It is the newest, the least 
bound by tradition, and the only 
one of the country's six full univer- 
sities which cen look forward to 
inalor expansion in the 1980s. 

While other higher education 
insiitutlons watch the chill wind of 
recession drying up their funds, 
Linkhping is getting new build- 
ings and forging ahead with an 
bmovatory airay of courses and 
researcli work. 

Most publicized of these is a 
major . programme of integrated 
research, designed to probe broad 
problem areas rather than narrow 
aperialist Upes of enquiry. Radical 
changes in health care edttcadon ; 
are also being investigated, as are ' 
new Jinks between the university’s 

• teclioology faculty and private 
buciness-^inkSping, two hours 
aqmh of Stockliolm by train, is an 
important aerospace and electronics 
centre. . 

I - The uhivmxJty was created from 
a branch . campus' of Stockholm 
University and ; various -local 




nated set of groups. ' 

. There are, indeed, lessons to be 
learned about the dangers of creat- 
ing drastic change from the centre, 
even when those changes are a 
stroqg attempt to release the hold 
of the national authorities, Dutitbe 


redical change because they have 
always piit themselves in a posiaon. 
to learu'nom their owh achievments 
end mistakes and to allow others to 
learn fi'om .tjk'm. 

They are ' monitoring changes 


If^Trmjnir^MnnTT^TJlMf.TTT.B 


funded researoh. They • do not re- 
gard their experiences as a -private 
matter to be contemplate by i^ollcy 
makisrs' befaind. closed doors^ They 
hold Seitthiars end .conferences to 
which. the.v iAvIte not only their 
own -savants but also contributions 
students of higher education 
trdm other enuntries. . 

: If the examiners -found - much to 
criticize, they, recognized, '‘that: 
4ivl((^eb' .'hRa. (ha 
educat£qn4li rMoi'm. .Their'; problems 


in nny $oriety that wishes to-b&both 
civilized and 'productive.,. Mprebyeri 
it..mu»E:bs eipphask^ that many 
,of’ .thq most critldsed fcatiireplpf 
iSwodish'recOFhvh^vd hdd only r few 
yeBfa lh< which ^ to 'be tried ‘but ■ - 


iiittitutioPa -by perllaoient In 1970. 

• In the follaWmg years a new cam- 

bus, several kilometres ■ outside 
Linking, began to take shape, and 
in 197S the Univereity of Unkoplng 
and Institute of Technology was 
given its full, title and ' official 
■Status. I 

There are three faculties — arts and 
science, technology, and mediclne-r^ 
and about 7,500 ' undergraduateili 

• 1,500 staff ana S50 postgraduate 

students. . 

' Of tlte overall annual budget of 
about 250m kroner (£25m), the vast 
majority of which is governipant 
funds, approximately 80m kroner 
>(C8m) goes to research. 

. Ten per cent of this research bud- 
get Is oeing channelled into whsit 
the university terms 'Us thematic 
respfrch. the .decision tb. launch 
this' ' pro^mhie of 'intevdiscip. 
linAi-y . investigation foi(0wed- biird 
bn the ..heels of the' creation o£ the 
university'. In 1978 the programme 
tvas suggested, and three years later 
parliament (resjMuaibie tor making 
,ail kinds, of detailed education -decu; 

.. tour ar^r of -,higuji 7 Were e^teb-' 
.iikhed ; water in natyre and adcihty 
public health and medical care In 
the -'community.; . .teOhiidlogy 'and 
spcial change and icbnunuiUGBitious 
add- infOrbiat jon .transfer. 

' }Bsch ;tHema ;tvi|j .eVent^lly. nave 
^ Itii'oivn. fuirdepartnieiit, ^]th .fouk 



disadvantages that entalJs. The 
advantages include the fact it is 
not hampered by tradition and is 
able to try new patterns, new 
approaches.'* 

Another new approach is being 
closely examined withlh the faculty 
of medicine. At present medical 
students can do only their clinical 
training at Llnkdping, and must 
go to Uppsala to complete their 
studies. However, there ere plans 
to extend the university's facilities 
to offer full medical training, and 
to make the university Sweden's 
first health-care university, with 
integrated education for all kinds 
of medical and social services 
personnel. 

A team Is currently investigating 
ways in which therapists, medical 
tecnnlalao^ tiurses and occupa- 
tionar- therapists might be trained 
with, and alongside, doctors, to 
give all specialists a much broader 
understanding of health cere. The 
Inquiry lias a two-vear budgot. 
.and proposals will .Be submitted 
ultimately to. jpdrlUment. 

Yet. it Is thd . Institute of . Tech- 
nology which has done possibly 
more than any other part of the 
university to promote academic 
Linkttpliig’s reputation. 

The institute is widely acknow- 
ledged to be way out in front of nny 
competitors in one field ol computer 
science, and has done pioneering re- 
search on the use of computers in 
medicine, and on Image processing 
by computers. 

Four .undergraduBto programmes. 

! — mechanical engtineerlng, electrical i 
engineering, ttianagemeiit nnd 
engineering, and computer sclonco 
.-^ai'e offered, end the well-equipped 
iitstitute has more than half the 
uiiiiversl^'s postgraduate students. 

In 1977, when Swedish higher 
.education was radically restructured, 
undergraduate studies, at UnkSping 
. were reOirganized into their, present 
14 to 17 stiidy areas. Teacher train- 
ing -was Incorporated ! into the' uni- 
versity and Is', noyr a 'mtnor sector, 
with| 7S0 students 'enrolling annu- 
ally, and training being offered for 
all .levels, frptn nursery to adult 
educBtidii. 

In- line with innovations in other 
;',sectors.nf the , university LinkQplng 
.offeYs; d .unique egUrse lo't taa0ber5 
in Volk high sghbols, Scubdinavia's 
disHiietive form of rull-thne adult 
education. . 

'' •Hie 'reform also meRnt gteatly; 
Increased, partlcipatloji lii'.the 'imu 
. •versity’i affairs by' outside -groups, 
/such' ‘ AS ' -employers and . u-sde 
unionists,., ahd by studehta and 

* Ul 

ul 


For Professor Meijer, the a£i 
problem is the bureaucriq ol 
Sweden's government-run lijiti 
education system. "It ukai 
years of red tape for «kij bu 
building erected", he laji Aiv 
tlier headache is tne reswuilwil 
system, widely cririclz^ by aloo 
tionists. 

Under the 1977 refiUBL ci 
country was divided iato :b Mo 
education regions, each pneroMh 
a board responsible for . 

caordxnatiiig and overseeisgiw; 

f raduate studies at the laailuAv 
he boards, two thirds id vlvj . 
members are represmutlYi* \ 
interests externa] to Uignsr mM; 
tion, were created as a pyi^i 
compromise and have ilvH ul|(tfilt 
ever since. . . 

The • LinkBping rezlonil . W; 
allocates . about i 

of the university 8 budget, I 

wiist local and , special 
should be organized, in ,»L- 
location. ^ ..j: 

The existence of Ihh 
overseeing is an obyloM i^-., 
•' All the uDlversines 
regioRsl boaz'ds Are 
fessor Metier aays. 
aces little hope for. IM l«r 
autonomy that he 
university rSeters 
like. ”I do not think 
very inucli more deceoiralg^w* 
Swedish higher education 
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SWEDEN in 



Research 

by tide of recession 


that undei-gradiiate studies, ! as 
reorganized under the. reforms, , no 
longer- encourage the kind of tbn- 
centrated study that postgraduate 
atndems need as a basis rar their 
work. Too many students, he feels, 
spend at most one year on a-suUect, 
before using the new course flexi- 
bility to transfer easily to another.' 

He is also concerned at the pres- 
sure of postgraduate numbers within 
the hiimaniues and .social sciences, 
with up - to 20 or 80 reseai'ch 
students working to one supervisor 
in some places, 

Limiting place numbers nr creat- 
ing new posts would cusc the 
problem, but with only about 700 
doctorates being awarded in the 
country each year there is a dearth 
of good people to fill posts in 
certain fields, mid cutbacks in edu- 
cation spending mean it is unlikely 
many new posts could be created 


about 11,500 students and 


The pendulum Swedish higher 
iduoarioi'al rsform .is swinging 
wk Afttr a massive drive to 
^aden the base of higher educa- 
lion and to ilirow open its doors to 
almost everyone, ttaditional con- 
Lrns with selection «nd excellence 
reasserting themselvea 
rigorously. ^ . , 

One sign of this is the recent 
idiustment of student quotas to 
accommodate more bright school 
Jesvers-'QtBny of them were being 
idreed to plsy a frustrating waiting 
laiue behind the large numbers of 
^der students taking up the new 
opnoi'tuiilries to furuier their cdu- 
ciuofl. 

' Another is that, although higher 
eduesdoD is facing cuts expected to 
total almost 10 per cent over the 
comiag three years, research grants 
if« to remain untouclied. 

SiKli a decision reflect friends In 
the right places. Both the'Gdiica- 
tien Minister, Mr Jon-Erik 
WikstfSm, and the new Chancellor 
of the National Board of Univer- 
sities Bud Colleges, Mr Carl- 
dustsf Audrdn, are keen to see 
research in Sweden strengthened. 

Bjtd behind them is a wide measure 
of suDport. "You cannot find a 
Ijoliticiim flow iriio Is Bgainst put- 
ting more mon^ into research 
Mr Grost-Brik Ehnmark, head of 
information, at the National Board, 
says. 

Inevitably the drive to democra- 
lize the luilversities has lad to alie- 
gatioas that quamity has replaced 
quality, and that higher education's 
traditional duty to push out the 
boundaries of Knowledge has been 
swamped by a flood of new, 'more 
pedestrian, duties in the fields of 
lechflicsi training and ailuft educa- 
tkn. 

Mr WIkstrbm alleges that 
research was In a bad way when he 
Mk office in 1976, inheriting the 
wlde-nnging reforms decreed by 
iM Social Democrats. "But the 
utUauHectuel tide In Sweden, os 

in diBivst of the develop^ world, highly centralized planning and ad 
w psjsed hbw. I am surd."-: • • mfiiistrati 

However Chancellor Anfl.r&i feai‘8 



Education minister, Mr Jan-Grik Wikstrom (left), is keen to fund Sweden's reschrch institutions 


anyway. 

In si). 

2,200 staff are engnaed in research 
within (lie higher etiucation sector. 
This year tlte government ia 
expected to spend l,14Sm kroner 
(£ll5m) on resuarcii and post- 
graduate studies within the univer- 
sities, and 18m kroner (£2m) on 
educational research and develop- 
ment. 

A further 472m kroner (£47ml 
is to be spent supporting research 
councils and research programmes 
outside the itniversicies, so (hat, in 
all, research activities will take up 
about 34 per cent of the Ministry oi 
Education's higher education appro- 
priations. 

Further government research 
funds are channelled through the 
Ministries of A'griculture and Indus- 
try, but relatively little university 
research is financed entirely by 
private funds. The rector or Lin- 
kbplng University estimates that 
only About 2 to 3 per cent of his 
university's research. Is funded In 
this way. 

This predotninence of govern- 
ment funds is reflected In the 


mmistration of. research .poHcias. 
The national board is responsible 


for the overall planiiUig of fixed 
rescai-ch resources. Five planning 
committees, with rcpi'escnMtives 
from outside interests such as trade 
unions and business, oversee the 
creation' of tenured research posts 
and any expansion of research re- 
sources. Research councils are re- 
sponsible for project financing. 

These were reorgani‘/.ed in 1977 
into (bree main bodies — the Coimcii 
for Research in the liuinnnitics and 
Social Sciences, the Medical Re- 
search Council, and the Natiii-al 
Science Research Coiindl— in iin 
attempt to encourage interdisciplin- 
ary research and to make resctii-ch 
work more responsive to new prob- 
lems. 

Each is governed by a board of 
elected researchers and government 
appointed representatives of the 
relevant authorities. 

Alongside these 'councils is a co- 
ordinating and planning council, 
with a ' majorll^ of members 
representing public interests out^ 
side the field of higher education, 
one of whose functions is to moui- 
tor research activities in the light 
of society's needs. A programme of 
future studies, with its own secrc- 
teriet, committee and budget of 
about 6m kroner (£600,000) is in 
the process of being integrated into 
this (.'Ouncil. 

A central research advisory 
board, dialred by the. prime 


minister, ac^' as a forum and long- 
term planning body for overall 
research policy, n framework fur 
which is to he presented to parlin- 
mont by the ' government every 
thrcp year» according to the 1977 
reforms. 

Tlie first such franiework is 
likely to be prcsciUed in 1982. It 
will ‘.'ilniObt certainly reconimeiid a 
contiiiuatiuii of a present policy 
trend toward.^ conccnirniing 
research and development -within 
existing universities and Colleges, 
and 1.1 hall (and if at aJl possible, 
reverse) the proliferotion of 
specialist research Institutes such 
as the National Defence Research 
Jnsmute and the Jnstinue for 
■Working Life Research. 

What new muney can be made 
available is likely to be channelled 
into centres of specialist research, 
in an attempt to avoid duplication 
and the waste of resources. Already 
such “ profllization " Is developing 
with Lmkbping's grpwing reputa- 
tion for computer science studies. 

Technology is a high priixlty. and 
increasing. The Swedish Boora for 
Technicnl Develojiitient, responsible 
for supporting this, hod a budget of 
410m kroner (£41m) last fiscal 
year. Only part of this money was 
svailable fm* research, hm the 
board has n particular resooustbillty 
for channeiling state funos Into re- 


search funded jointly by government 
and industry. 

Other key arcus include envivoii- 
ment and energy re.«cnrch. The re- 
search committee of iiliu National 
Environment Protection Bnird in- 
vests about 35m kroitct* (£.L5m) 
annually in pollutlou alintcmcnt re- 
search, while 840m kroner (£84m) 
Iius been .tec aside for tlirec years’ 
energy research, co/K'diiiatcd under 
a special energy research uiid dcvel- 
upineiit commission under the 
Ministry of Industry. 

Other identified priority areas 
likely to escape the current finan- 
cial squeeze includo marine tech- 
nology, pnramodical services in 
society, children's culture, sex 
equality, und research about 
research. 

But a basic concern at present 1$ 
the need to explain to the wo'ld at 
large the purpose of research, and 
to disseminate research findings to 
a wider public. 

'* Our referendum on atomic 
enot'gy showed there Is an eiioi'mous 
need to know ,what ia going on in 
research and deyelopmeni ", Mr 
Ehnmark said. "Prejudices ore 
abundant. There is low knowledge 
and high-tempered poVlriciana. Now 
tinlveraities are beginning to ace 
that they need to become very nctlve 
in this field." 




Hilary WUce 
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A SELECTION OF THE WORLD’S FINEST 
TEACHING AIDS-ON MICROFILM 


* MICROFILM SAVES SPACE, TIME 

AND money 

. BeoGnt developments In microfilm publishing 
have' now. made it possible for libraries and 
^duoatioriai - establishments throughout the 

■ i^rid to acquire current and backfile holdings 
of many important serlaia, as well as a wide 
variety of academic research collections and 

‘ docuhiente. ' • ' . 

New libraries and those in developing coup- 

■ .files especially, qSah now equip therhselves, at 
reasonable cost, with materials vyhlch would be . 
difficult. If ndf lrnposslble, to acquire in original i 

. ;{^er fonDi 

• jin^tfie' right we. have listed some of the pro- 
’0u(^s. we- can supply on microfilm.';’ Rs well as ; 

. puf: hard copy publlpatlonB of books 

and- newspaper Indexes,, Wbich many Institu- 
' : i'Hqns find -rnvpilM.^bie 'foi;- information retrieval 
:;Xpb^osOT/^---;:.; i;; 

yoU’’ wpuld-^ , hear ;iT)Ore, about savipp 
■ lime and In your library, our 


v in your library, our 

vbpptohier art waiting io 
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SERIALS ON MICROFILM 
UK PUBLICATIONS 

THE TIMES 

, THE SUNDAY’ TIMES 
THE TIMES SUPPLEMENTS 
FINANCIAL TIMES 
DAILY TELEORAPH 
THE SCOTSMAN 
BELFAST telegraph 
JEWISH CHRONICLE 
, LLOYDS LIST ’ 

EVENING STANDARD 
ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 
BURLINGTON MAGAZINE 
THE ARMY QUARTERLY 

r INTEBN/p'IONAL PUBLICAN 

’ LE MONbE ' ■ 

WASHINGTON POST' \ 

DER SPIEGEL ; . 

JOURNAL DEJ3ENEVE 
STRAITS TIMES . 

BANGKOK POST ' 

ALAKHBAR 
THE AGE " 

GLOBE & MAIL • i 
ASAHI SHIMBDN • 

; ; FAR EASTERN ECONOMIC R^IEW 

■rj^lDDLE^AS^^^^ DIGEST 

: SAUDI EpONOMIC SURVEY . 


MICROFILMED LIBRARY 
COLLECTIONS 

For the specialized academic library vve can 
offer a wide. range of'resaerch docurnenta and, 
academic collectIon8> Subject headings In* 
elude Aslan Studies, American Studies, Eeon> 
omics, Hjstory, Religion, Law, Drama, Litera- 
ture and Statistics, as well ae patients and gov- 
ernment documents. 

HARD COVER VOLUMES 
AND INDEXES 

Access to Information la vital, and oO'r 'news- 
paper Indexes can save ' many hours of 
laborious search work. THE TtMES fNOEX 
covers all five Times Newspapers titles/ and le 
available in rridnthly end anriiial volumes. W 0 : 
can also supply Indexes to LE MONDE, THE- 
WASW/WflTOW ■ POST and MIDDLE EAST 
ECONOMIC DIGEST. The reprinted OB/TUr 
'ARIES FROM THE TIMES (19S1-197S) provide 
definitive biographies of famous EOlh-cenlury 
figured, and for students of. literature we are 
producing r a tiufniilative iridex to the TL3 
coverl.ng the years 19D2-1980, 


Jot a cuftent cataldgue ah'd ptIce Uat, phase coritaqt 
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Bridging work and study 


Bill James looks at the labour 
movement’s fight for reforms 


There ore various routes which 
Swedish school leavers can take into 
the labour market, but almost all 
now lead through some form of 
post'Compulsory education. 

The highly developed Swedish 
economy offers few Jobs for un* 
skilled workers and many of these 
are taken up by immigrants. Only 
about 10 per cent (10,000) of pupils 
a year leave schooi at 16 and find 
jobs and although a small amount 
of vocational training is done 
entirely by the industries concerned, 
le^slatioii passed by the Swedish 
parllamem earlier this year decreed 
the phasing out of government job 
creation for unemployed youngsters. 

Responsibility for all young per- 
sons up to .18, whether they are in 
school or not, is now firmly in the 
hands of the education system. 
Schools must follow up young 
people without jobs, arrange for 
counselling, and attempt to offer a 
craliiiiig and education suited to 
their needs. 

In tills they have ajreedy con- 
siderable experience. No country in 
the world has made a more 
conscious effort to build bridges 
between the worlds of school and 
work, and to create a lilglier educa- 
tion system which is tailored to the 
needs of the labour market. Elabor- 
ate coordinating mechanisms have 
.been Instituted at ail levels to try 
and ensure a continuing, two-way 
. responsiveness, 

Recoiit reform of tlie school 
ciirriculuffl had laid down that, 

' from 1982, all pupils shall have 10 
weeks of work enerience, encom- 
passing three different sectors of 
working life, during their compre- 
hensive school years At present 
bupi|s have up to' si^c weeks such 
experience, and companies bear the 
. brunt of about two million pupil- 
■ ' weoks Ser year, ' . 

.Since. 1977 local committees with 
representatives of employers, 
unions, schools and employment 
offices have coordinated such pupil 
placements, aod most sobools also 


have a full-time guidance counsellor. 
Opportunities exist for teachers and 
heads to gain work experience for 
themselves, although to date the 
take-up has been poor. 

From the conmrehensive school 
70 per cent of 16-year-olds go 
straight on to further school stu- 
dies, end another 15 per cent return 
to school after a break of one or 
two years. 

The upper secoiidai'y school pro- 
vides general education end initial 
training for most -skilled and semi- 
skilled workers, from shop assistants 
to motor mechanics, ns well as sixth 
form-style studies for university 
candidates. Vocational programmes 
make- up about 60 per cent of all 
programmes, and are to be 
Increased in the future. 

Education in this socror was inte- 
grated ill 1971, and study pro- 
grammes are now organized in 
two to four-year courses. Most, 
though not all, vocatioiial pro- 
grammes are two-year courses, and 
in theory students can choose from 
a wide range of options, from the 
consumer study line, to the forestry 
or motor onglnoeriiig lino. Tn prac- 
tice choices are timlted by school 
resources ntid by pressure of 
demand. 

There are obvious difficulties in 
catering for such a broad range of 
interests, and in providing stimulat- 
ing education for older teenagers, 
many of whom arc only in senool 
because job opportunities are 
limited. 

Often-voiced worries about 
violence and vandalism, about 
drunkenness, the alienation of 
young people and the inability of 
the education system to motivate 
pupils, tend to centre on this 
sector, and a national coipnission 
is currently looking into all aspects 
of education in the upper secondary 
school. 

-. But the commission, due to report 
in one to three years time, is not 
expected to recommend any radical' 
changes. Neither the principal of 
all-in schooling for IG to 19-year- 
olds, nor the principal that basic 


vocational training is the job of the 
schools, is likely to be overturned. 

However, some job training will 
continue to bb done within industry, 
and improved government grants 
are now available to firms which 
make their facilities and instructors 
available for vocational courses 
organized by schools. 

Outside the higher education 
system, training courses in various 
health care professions are run by 
the local authorities, and a magnifi- 
cent network of adult education 
opportunities makes it possible fur 
people to pick up their schooling at 
any point, either on a part or full- 
time basis. 

It is estimated that a third of the 
country’s adult population is study- 
ing in one form or another, and re- 
markably few are in the hobbies 
and handiciafts classes norninlly 
ussociuted with adult erlucniion. 

S^vedeii has defined its attempts 
to link education and the working 
world as a major priority, and all 
its important educational reforms 
have held this in mind. Many of 
the mechanisms develnned will pro- 
vide a useful model for countries 
only just beginning to realize how 
crucial and problematic such links 
can be. 

However, forging ahead into such 
a minefield of difficulties is bound 
to lead to pitfalls, some of which 
have been pinpointed by an OECD 
educational policy report on 
Sweden, shortly to be pubished. 

The international examiners 
expressed their admiration for what 
the counti7 has done in this field, 
but -voiced doubts on several 
counts. As the examiners point out: 

*! The emphasis on tlie world of 
work as against the Implied 
acedemiclsm of universities, col- 
leges and schools might be a desir- 
able change in emiibasis. But the 
role of education is multiple. It 
must advance the causes of theory, 
concept-forming and science as well 
as .those of social relevance and 
vocational skills.*' 

Hilary Wilce 
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Casting 

political 

clout 

The future looks bleak for British 
adult education. Some local educa- 
tion authorities seem intent upon 
putting the sickly infant out of us . 
misery while even Nell Kinnock. 
himself an ex-Workers' Educational 
Association tutor, is reported to 
have recently said that adult educa- 
tion will take a back scat in future 
Labour Party policy. 

Important ther^ore to look , at 
a country where adult education 
has been the most rapidly expanding 
educational sector , and where it 
plays important social, political and 
economic roles. 

The Swedes believe in recurrent 
education, that the only way to cope 
with the constantly changing econo- 
mic and social circumstances of the 
future is through the development 
of a flexible educational system pro- 
viding easy access for everyone to 
return for periods of study^ or 
retraining throughout their lives. 
This philosophy has beon espoused 
by all the Nordic countries but it is 
Sweden which has made giant 
strides towards it. . , . , ' 

While in Britain such objectives 
are as voices in the wilderness, in 
Sweden rhetoric has been matched 
by resources : for historical reasons,, 
adult education carries political 
clout. In late nineteenth-century 
Britain, the direction of adult educa- 
tion was taken over by the univer- 
sity extension movement ; in Sweden 
it developed spontaneously with 
religious temperance and political 
movements, particularly Hie labour 
movement, which were striving to 
change the shape of society. 

. To educate their members and 
train future lenders they developed 
ttieir famous Folk high Schools' 
and distinctive selforganizing study 
circles which relied upon /“circle 
leaders'* rather than highly quali- 
fied tutors. 

. In Sweden adult education was 
concmed not just with the “whole 
man", a worthy enough objective, 
but vntii providing an alternative 
to the . established system. It came 
to resemble' a mass movement and 
its 8od«l and poHti<;al objectives 
provided <a cutting edge to its 
Bctiviries. 

In 1932 the SAP (Social Demo- 
cratic Party) began its 44-year 
tenure in power and its leaders 
repaid their debt to adult education 
by way of stote subsidies to Hio 10 
largest study organisations mid a 
variety of further initiatives <in the 
adult sector. 

Because of its close political con- 
nection, the ABF (Swedish WEA), 
by far the largest study iMrganiza- 
tion, used its direct access to SAP 
leaders to uvge further develoiimont. 
These arguments were formidably 
supported ' by the Swedish TUG 
(LO) which came enthusiasdoally to 
embrace the idea of recurrent edu- 
cation in the late 1960s. ' ' . 

'■This does not prevent a Intsn' 


iThis does not prevent ,a ififsn 
group, particulai'ly the poorly edu- 
cated; from being -ImpervJous to 
these appals, but thi'oug^iout the 
1970s an. energetic programme of. 
LO/ABF outreach activities to in- 
crease. p9r.tj,clpBti6n. hgs mada soma 
' miprMslv.e inroads > into.' the pfob'- 
lem. . ■ . ■ 

- .Under-educated people comprise 
.80: per. cent of the quarter-millioh 
..'Students, who attend focal . authority 


i-eforms and speak highly rf a 
benefits which adult 
to classes. Degree courS? 
reorganized, a credit 
duced, shorter selP-concSSS^S* 
are on offer and teaching apnS?' 
are beginning to adjust to tH? 
of the new intake. 

Universities have spawned Ui 
centres which circumvent tlj 2 
for adults to undertake tlrlJ, S 
expensive journeys to bM 
centres. The revolution 
comprehensive, unobtrusive. o£ 
ful and so far, largely succesiff* 

- Ji V® °''8®">Mhone-ABF, IIBe 
and Vuxenskolan—are 
nected with the political piiSm ' 
they vigorously compete 
as potential converts (nartffl 
pfovif, 'a 

political education for the uolliial 
parties : activists from Kuih dX 
on a wide range of subjects 
requisite study materials aw Z 
chicod ill consultation m D«f 

iirtarimionfr Ai*0 j . 


requisite study materials aw ufi 
chicod ill consultation m D«f 
headquarters. 

Trade union oducattai, niw 
affects some 200,000 of 
two million LO members, is ^SDuo< 
ashamedly political. CowMt artr 
all the usual subjects likel^tnd 
safety but also emphasbe thi poli- 
tical role of unioDs aod At dQie 
links with tlie SAP Party Jiadi'tshipj 
uso their study circles as' outlet ot 
sounding boards for any 
and as a market place {oi 
ideas ; Olof Palme had evto bi^ 
moved ,to describe li < 

“ study circle democrat". 

Certainly, there are 
examples. In the late 1970s the Sil? 
used ABF study circles to diuuu 
major . proposals for . trsiufecrint 
economic ownership frompriTiuit 
public hands via profit sbariit 

The Swedish approach ahobtln 
develop political skilit, Stuh 
materials on social issues do a»t 
stop at encouraging circle neinlKd 
to study : they also adybe in deid 
upon bow to become coDsouedTeh 
active. Study circles themselui m 
be microcosms of "democretic^^dh 
cusslon and debate while the IW 


people who annually - attend 'm ^ 
high schools have a longer, ' on 
' intense^ residential** mtperieflci « r 
self^Overnm'ent. » - - , f 

Partisan political education r 

the British style, and it do«^‘ V 
its disadvantages but the ; 

experience suggests that uw 
ing of political parties and pre^ 
groups for this purpose cm w 
produce a politically 
sensitive to its oWn 
Internal balances, the 


political system, afte«* 
mous with higt leveU of poW 
participation and harmonious w 
tlon of conflicts. , ^ ^ 

Also veiy un-British U 


.Tonal and « 

in Swdden: both <“■« 
complementary aspects of ^ 
sector. Liberal edttcatim ^ 
hs an essaiitial and 
labour market training- « ^ 
-involve anything dp 
of the labour force 
single yoar in c®“*'®** 
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: .level for,. those who missed the 
, chance. wh,e|i:youngw. - 

..i^his fornivof education has'growh 
enormously; in the 1970s, '^ but per- 
haps the' most ' astonishing increase 
.m stuiw Oj^rtunities has been , in 
. -the .universitieis. *. . 

...A'large number of; subjects were 
opened. ' up to . recruitment of 
; ;adjilts who .in 1976i were given 
.lanw.'prbtebted Job . security -while 
- .studjnng. provided thisy - were over 
. and had' worked fpr five years. 
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Hitler-an actor imitating himself 


There exists a chronically wide gap 
irfuMn popular conceptions of 
iStler aii/the Third Reich on the 
one hand and the interpretations of 
“‘Sessional b-isionans on the 
5ib r While Hitler popularly is 
rrtarded as the resolute, absolute 
drtfttor- who, commanded an 
fiVjcient totalitarian police state 
Ind tt-sr machine, histones have 
iBided increasingly to see the Third 
Reich as a chaotic sea of competing 
indimua's and organizations, 
jucapable of rational long-term 
Dlannio?, characterized by half- 
hearted Improvization, and presided 
«er by an indecisive, ** weak 
dictator^ (to use Hons Mommsen's 
Bfovocfttivo phrase). Norman Stone's 
alim volume on Hitler is an 
■ sitempt txi bridge this gap — to make 
recent findings accessible to the 
seneral reading public. 

There can be little doubt that 
Slone has fulfilled the lit^t require- 
ment for a popular history: the 
book is very weU written, which 
one would expect from the author 
of tiifi justly praised Hie Eastern 
Front m-t-mr. By dotting his 
book with anecdotes, and clever 


turns of phrase, he succeeds in 
making light reading of a heavy 
subject. He also succeeds in laying 
to rest many of the popular miscon- 
ceptions about Hitler and the Third 
Reich. The bureaucratic confusion 
whlcli characterized the Nazi state, 
the improvized nature of much of 
Hitler's policy, the unwillingness to 
impose wartime sacrifices on the 
German civilian population — all 
well described by Stone — are 
familiar to historians of the period 
and should become so to the gen- 
eral public as well. Stone is also 
clear about the role of Hitler in 
Nazi genocide, and firmly counters 
arguments, such as those put for- 
ward by David Irving, that the 
“Fii/irer” was iinuware of what <'*08 
taking place. And, perhaps most 
importantly considering recent 
heated West German debates about 
the role of Hitler, Stone a^roaclies 
critically the problem of Hitler as 
a source. He challenges historians 
who see In Mein Kainpf a blueprint 
for world conquest and mass mur- 
der and who draw far-reaching con- 
clusions from Hitler’s recorded 
statements. As Stone notes, in a 
most acute observation, Hitler 
“ became, increasingly, an actor 
imitating himself 

Yet despite its strengths, in some 
ways this is a rather unsatisfying 
book. In places issues and inter- 


prctation.s are inevitably over- 
simplified. Thus, for example, Tim 
Mason's arguineiics about the 
“ inner crisis ” facing Germany in 
the late 1930s are inadequately dis- 
cussed and too hastily dismissed. 
The discussions of rearmament and 
wartime arms production seem 
rather heavily based on the I'lrob- 
lems ' of the Luftwaffe (a conse- 
quence of Stone’s dependence on 
tile work of Richard Qvery), while 
the well-developed nliins of the 
army at the tune Hitler liecamc 
Reich Cliancellor get hurdly a look 
in. Stone’s nairnuve prciim ves the 
impression that the army luid 
nothing to do with the horrific 
' campaigns of the Einsattgruppeii 
on the Eastern Front, although this 
myth has been shattered by (he 
brilliant work of Christidii Streit 
(to whom Stone' pays passing tribute 
in his bibliography out who.se find- 
ings, to say nothing of their implica- 
tions, fall to surface in the text). 

More fundamentally, the subject 
of the book is not quite clear; it 
seems at various points an attempt 
at a pocket biography of Hitler, a 
potted history of Nazi Germany, or 
a concise description of the making 
and fighting of the Second World 
War. Military campaigns, purlieu- 
: larly the tremendous battles on the 
i Eastern Front, arc dealt with ex- 
■ tremely well and in con.slderable 


detail ; but does this help us under- 
stand the role of Hitler in the rise 
and fall of Nazi Germanv 7 It is 
difficult for a biographer to stick 
closely to a subject who, ns Stone 
admits, "had no interest in /nve 
affairs, friendships, veliginn, intel- 
lectual development or even, be-- 
yond a mundane level, money", j 

Finally, there are inore^ small 
errors in this book tlian a historian 
of Stone’s calibre should have let 
pass, Wolfgung Kapp becomes 
Waldemar, Neville Chamberlain 
gets knighted, Waliher Stennes 
becomes SA lender in East Berlin 
rather than in eastern Germany, 
and the French occupy the Rimr 
in' 1922 on one p»e and (rightly) 
in 1923 t-wo pages later. This tends 
to undermine confidence in a book 
which lacks footnotes. 

But perhaps such criticisms are 
unfair, as this is not a monograph. 
Stone has brought the historian’s 
Hitler to the general reading public 
by writing a lucid hook, which 
corrects a number of popular mis- 
conceptions and which can be 
enjoyed bv poopis who do not have 
to read about Nazi Germany for a 
living. 


Richard Bessel 

Eir/ifli'd Bessel is lecturer in history 
at the Open I/nirersitp. 


Components of Austria’s fascism 


The Coming of Austrian Fascism , 
by Martin Kitchen 
Croom Helm, £14.95 
ISBN 0 7099 0133 X 

In hli introductory chapter, Pro- 
iwor Utthen makes clear that his 
. aim in vnlting this book was. to 
analyse ibe background and context 
u> the dramatic events of -Rabruary 
II 1934, when a section *oi the Aus^ 
iTun workers rose in armed rebels 
lion against the authoritarian "anti- 
Merxist" regime of Engelbert Doll- 
fuM. -Thie seems to me a somewhat 
more limited undertaking than the 
one Suggested by the book's title, 
from which the reader may well 
' ^ect a comprehensive historical 
interpretation of .the Austrian 
wriety of fascism. Though Professor 
. Kitchen demonstrates and comments 
M the failure of the Austro- 
Marzists to* develop an adequate 
! Interpretation of the fesejsc move- 
<"8nt, he does not in this book try 
to remedy this, deficiency himself. 

Instead, he, introduces tlio reader 
:ti some of. the- components which 
?ude up'the. complex phenomenon 
• ^ Austrian, fascism. The. unwilling- 
•P^;of the majority of, bourgeois 
politicians to accept the democratic 
ttpublic, which arose on the ruins 


of the Habsburg- Empire, as the 
framework of Austrian politics; the 
Heimwehr, originating in the mili- 
tary debris left after the First 
World War, and modelling itself on 
the political thuggery of Mussolini's 
blackshirts in their campaign to In- 
timidate the labour movement and 
democratic politicians ; the Voter- 
Zdndi5C/ic Front, bogus embodiment 
of that AusU'ian national unity and 
dynamism wliich was supposed to 
''emo'ge after tbe'suppression .of. the. 
"divifflve" political pat*ties — all 
these are well enough described on 
the basis of the secohdary suurros 
and the published memoirs. Yet the 
reader will find It difficult to make 
adequate sense of the material pre- 
sented to him, because of the ab- 
sence of -a rigorous analysis .of the 
ideologv and the social fnrees which 
drove the men and their organiza- 
tions, and which alone can explain 
the rivalries and conflicts within 
Austrian fascism. 

Professor Kitchen may have 
found Othmar Spann's writings 
" turgid " and may not have had 
" the stomach to wade through 
his dreadful prose". But in a 
book on the coming of Austrian 
fascism, Spann's Ideas desei've a 
'closer analysis than they get in 
this book. The author notes that 
Spann’s ideas "appear to nave 


been given the approval of the 
Pope" Quite so. In fact they 
made possible the fusion of 
corporatist and anti-democratic 
thought with Catholicism, a fusion 
which is the chief distinguishing 

■ feature of Austrian fascism. This 
specifically Austrian fascism, like 
every other political movement in 
the First Republic, bad its own 
para-military organization, the Ost- 
iniirkische Sdiniischnren founded 

■ by Schuschniffi which receives 
only dne passing and unexplained 
mention In this book. 

The. account of the February 

I Days, based on the author's own 
researches in the Austrian archives, 
la the best part of the book. The 
desperate principled heroism - of 
the Sehutzbilndler, acting to compel 
their leaders out of their catastro- 
phic inaction. Is welt described and 
documented. Though the confused 
rhetoric of Otto Bauer helped to 
link the concept of the “dlctator- 
of the proletariat” with these 
events, the rising, like that of the 
Viennese democrats in October 1848, 
was an attempt to defend ‘‘"volii- 
nonary grins already achieved. The 
response O'f the regime and its 
supDorters leaves little doubt that 
the destruction of the First Republic 
and its replacement by an 
“ authoritarian ** regime inspired by 


a. corporatist-CatliDlIc ideology, 
does belong to rlio history of 
fascism. 

The fact chat Dollfiiss and some 
of his allies believed that by 
destroying Austrian dentocracy they, 
were defending Austrian independ- 
ence from the Nazi threat, is a sad 
irony which does not affect the 
argument. I expect that many 
readers would like to know more of 
that small minority within the 
. Chi'fstlan Social Par^ who warjied . 
DoIlFuss. and .Mussoilni that, -Only 
democracy In Austria could prevent 
tlie hoisting of the swastika on the 
Brenner. 

The book is marred by a number 
-of minor but irritating slips. Not the 
least of these Is the jacket photo- 
graph. This Is of a typical Nozi 
poster for the plebiscite organized 
after the Anschluss in 1938, but it, is 
described as "on Austrian -Fascist 
propaganda poster". Such blemislies 
Indicate that the. book has . not 
received the kind of editorial care 
to which the reader is entitled with 
a book costing Sp-a pa^. . 

Ernst Wangermann 

Ernst Wflirgenjianrt is reader in 
morfeni history at the Unsverstty 
of Leeds. 


Villeinage 


Kings, Lords anil Peasants in 
Meifieval England: the common luw 
of villeinage in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries 
by Paul R. llyains 

Clarendon Press : Oxford University 
Press, £17.50 
ISBN 0 19 821880 X 

Although Paul llyums seems to 
think that there is a socinlogical 
clement in Ills study, it is mostly 
directed towards investigating the 
legal definition of .villeinage. 

The four, parts into which the 
book Is divided give a good idea of 
its scope: chattel ownership and its 
consequences: fhe vlHeln and liis 
legal rights ; villeinage and the com- 
mon law ; and tlie origins of com- 
mon-law villeinage (not, it should 
be noticed, the origins of villeiiiugc 
or of serfdom). The basic text is 
"Bracion”, as explained by S. E. 
Thorne; tlie great glossotors are 
Vlnogradoff and Maitland ; nnd 
Hyains's main coiuribuiinn is, 
besides currant atiituiles, a thorough 
study of t'he plea rolls and other 
case niRi'erlBl, both published uiul 
luipublisliod. 

By and - Inrge this monograph 
confirms the accepted hisioricnl 
view that legal vincinagc wus n 
by-product of the creation bv the 
king and his judges of a common 
luw: royal judges had to draw the 
line between those suitors they 
would hear nnd those they would 
not. What is new Is the precise and 
siibilc Inqulrv, with the aid of 
better evidence, into exactly how, 
why, and in what circumstances the 
boundary between the free and the 
rest was drawn. The influence of 


A traditioiti of misunderstanding 


' Gttmany, and the United' Stotejs : a 
, »p«clal telriionshlp?, 

••^ Hatia w. (Jatike;, 

' BfUvard .University '^css, £10.S6 

.).!lSBN:0'.e74 35326 9, . 


'rimost: six milUon. Ger- 

niuis eM^ated no 'the .U^ed 
. the'rtlheteehth cehtiirv the.^ 

w ^ntrlM .hod .remarkably litrie 
ytJtRppcttmce to dd with each other 
I9j4;.'Ip -bp* countfies the , 

. '^*94 ..concentratioh on. intenial 
that each-, was 
vfiwISed.frbtti the 'worst exCessei. of 

HJ^^national rivalryv'.«h<l,; thV .'.o** . 

i.;to , II 'dVihf ah disfant 

^4 other, itf i^lte of^tha. 

- of *0, ihahy. 'whoUra 'who . 
J^Sd hatwfee^ tfieir’ dlatlngiil^ad 
;iE iyps ript. llkeVthsit; 

ca'pUftliOt . 

.. ion^ maitiitri'n 'tyliftti ; 

seems a banpy fgitor- 
5 s 14 .thelc, r.fiatlbiishap • 
IhWasljiriy, dnbimate, icon* 


' ^Gohmany Jn '1945., ..v j;- 
their; habitual 
■' -SS straighten . tHings; 

. Athericah occupation 
: \'ll^ .:thlrfeen.^ miljionf - a 
’’ 'te -the. ‘ansy^eys 

'.V In ^^Ite 


•of this . praiseworthy effort confu- 
sions have persisted. When Aden- 
auer laid a wreath on the tomb of 
the unknown soldier in the' 
American .National Cemetery .. he 
seems to have thought he was rasto^ 

ing the honouc 'qf " pur . own .dead 

German sbidlew ^ whi?h was hardly, 
in American eyes, the purpose of 
the ceremony. If outsiders . found 
President subsequent 

claim to bs‘ a Berliner somewhat, 
surprising 

perspective by ChancOlIoc Schmidt’s 
explahatloh' .that; we ,, P*** • "Jj 
Ameribaiia’'. The miofmous sums of 
'money how spent introducing the 
.people of these two cultiires can. 
-. Hot such cfirbumstances be judged 

• suparflumw. ' . 7 . 

•' Aderiauef was In fact tlie-, flVst 
. German Chancelldi- evai- to. visit the. 

• Ujiited States,- although- ex-Chan- 
’ceHor Brilnlng livedi.a. Iwg ;*and 
futile -exile there. 

•to- have understood a.s about 

iLTnited States es any European 
i»Ji^^’?eceived ap official invita- 
Roosevelt, but he 

; . same . ImPfpW'®" Wllsbh. 




and educated In Germany (he excep- 
tional harmony bdtween the two ; 
countries began to dissolve in 
discord., 

One rlcli fruit of this confusion 
has been the high quality of Amerl- ; 
can historical' writing' about, Ger-; 
many. From the time when 'Ameri- 
can scholars were the first to pur-' 
sue research rather thtm polomics 

abourthe causes of the First World 
War ,R fine tradition of the .stu^ 
of German history ha^flqurished In- 
the United States. Tltia probably 
did not make It easier .for Profes- 
aor Gatzke to write this book. Born 
in- Germany, himself, whence, like ; 
.many other talepted people he- Hod 
after 1933, he-musthave felt, almost . 
crushed by the effort df making *1$ 
tradition available to a wider public. 
'Yet in this, respect he. is successful, 
for: the work qomes mosf alive wh"" 
the'author discusses. the major eon- 
trovar.sjes ^n recant German history. 

iSie bo6k Is not supposed to be,, 
nor is Jr. a work fbr sneciallais, 
rather Jt Is to be read by , any 
reasdnaVy educated person' with 
no previous knowledge of tpe sub- 
'jeeJ. It Is. designed to introduce 
Gei'iViany and the . Germans to ihs 
. • American .public. It is . a gentle- 
manly, ' disbreet, anjl balanced 
-work, although • there are. snmo 

Germany^ The most able of their 


number did not stay long and it 
seems that a lot of those who had 
been spOcielly h-aioed for the job 
were almost immediately shqiped 
off to practice their German in the 
Pacific. . Their replacemenu were 
usvally .Inferior. Qouerri. - GlVi. 
however, appears in a better lighL 
Beneath. Ilia "somewhat imperious 
manner", which tvas certainly very 
,nmoh to the fore, he was, it seems, 
"a kind, and sensitive man ; 
Would those Deparunebt .br Srota 
officials , who at (he time dreadM 
to deal with him sqe him now m 
this mollow afterglow ? 

' Thirty years nfte'r the departure, 
of. the- -Milltory' • Governor, the 
German Federal Republic provides, 
from a tefrltory sinallef than most' 
western ' stotco . lit the -Union, at Icas^. 
as hiriraii average level pi woaUn- 
and welfare for its sixty million, citt- 
zens as the United States, at a muoi 
lower level of unemployment and In- 
flation and with a less frepetlc and 
'.nationalistic political'-sysfent. Sinall 
•wonder that there should .now he so 
many general commentdrlo^ about 
it. It makes a welcome idhange to 
have one written by an historian.' 


Roman law is given full weight ; 
but there is still room for a closer 
consideration uf the effect of Cunon 
law, especially when several impor- 
tant royal judges, including some 
particularly associated with “ Brae* 
ton’s" treatise De (cgihiis, Henry 
I de Bratton himself nncl WilHam ile 
Raleigh, were important chiirch- 
meii. And, although it is peripheral 
to the theme, an investlaution of 
tlie villeins* standing Jii the courts 
.Christian would - have rounded off 
the legul picture. 

. Deliberately excluded from ; the 
scope of the book are -the realities' 
of rural- life ';, but It would have set 
the scene better for the legal themes 
' if those p.eiadus ' barred from tiic 
royal courts had been described in 
more recognizable terms than. serfs, 
niefs, br peasants, and their' num- 
bers indiented. As litigation was 
mostly about . lan.d, those most 
affected were the deScendanis of 
tho Domesday villanit men of sub- 
stance with heritable land and a • 
household, sometimes owning a per- 
sonal seal For the authentiHcation 
of documents, village worthies who 
aro hotter regarded as tenant- 
farmers than as peasants ; but when 
all' thoir dependants, and social 
inferiors are taken into account we 
ai'o concerned with the larger part 
of the population of the kiiigdaRi, 
The subject is, therefore, of the 

6 reatest fmportaiKe, and in HynmS’s 
ook one aspect. of it.' has received 
intelligent, interesting, .and possibly 
deHtiitivo .treatment. 

Frank Baiflo.w 

|M I ■ I I |l^*- ^ ■ 

FiTtiik Bdrj6\o was 'forinoriy' prOfes- 
ior of history at (he University of 
Exeter, 


Alan Milwar4 


and Tec/inoiogif. 
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book ; 
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Encouraged by the state of environmental studies 


Envlttoiimehtal Studies : a first 

course 

by Terry Jetonlngs 
Fitmaiit £4.95 
ISBN 0 273 01269 X 
• Introduction to Envlroniuental 
Studies 

by Jonathan Turk 
HoU-SaunderSi £7.50 
ISBN 0 7216 8919 1 

EcoloBy and Envleonmental Manaffe* 
ment 

by C. C. Fork 
Dawson, £10.00' 

ISBN 0 7129 0835 8 

These chrec textbooks are written 
for three- very different markets : 
TeiiningS Is Eol- a Brftisii Ordinary 
level course, Tvnk Is designed to 
serve an intiroductory level United 
States college course, end Park a 
course on o«>logy for United King- 
dom undergi'aduates in geographs^ 
no doubt token in the first or second 


year of a three-year honours course. 
They show die wide range of choice 
in deciding just what auglit to be 
Included in envlranmentol studies, 
but of equal Interest are the prob- 
lems they all meet in pltcliing 
inteMisciplliiary study at an appro- 
priate level. All three authors 
seen fearful of assumlhjg items of 
prior knowledge, but starting from 
scratcli across such a wide field 
I nuekes it difi&ult bo make more dian 
brief comments about anything. 
Erven P»k, who surely could Itavo 
built pn a secure f^ndatloii of 
Advanced level geography and eon- 
. current ' rourses in a university 
geograpl^ department, makes low 
attempts to build on existing know- 
ledge, though he reaches a highor 
. lovol by narrowing his field ol study 
. far more tUaxi the other two 
V- authors can. . 

'In ternlB of eublect raiattari much, 
'<1 ht JduuVngtfs codtent Is tiluio 'covace'd 


dominant. Turk gives tills aspect 
far greater weight, with ovef oue 
half of his book concerned with 
ecology, management of ecosystems, 
and (largely biological) pollution. 
Physical geography, in keeping with 
United -States views (and rernforo- 
ing its neglect in United States 
schools) is iJTsited to a few paws 
on air pollution; human geogra^y 
fares better at about one-third of 
the book. 

The greater contrast here, how- 
ever, is that Jennings plods in a 
good old-fashioned way through 
basic ideas, while Turk is content 
to inohicte little more then case 
sturlJes end desci'iptivo examples. 
Thus Turk discusses air pollutiun 
without attempting to explain any 
climatic concepts at all, and tackles 
Qgricultui'e without a word about 
soils. In contrast Jennings tries to 
spell out the basics of climate and 
so leavda himself no room for more 
than a short section on our inability 
to control the weather; and there is 
nothing at alt on air pollution. 

Kenneth Hare recently concluded 
that the one climatic change so far 
Induced by'man that might have 
exceeded natural variation resulted 
from the Increase in CO,. Jenninu 
devotes one sentence to this. Turn 
two paragraphs ; neither finds 
space to quantify the increase 9 ver 
past decades, alchou^ Turk finds 
room for a big picture of an aerosol 
can, as yet a far less significant 
Impact. Park has nothing on this at 
all, his one section on air pollution 
being solely concerned with, lichens 
as Indicators of air pollution. 

In . temic of the level at which 
topics arc discussed there is dls- 
turbingiy little difference in these 
books.' lit many ways this says a 
lot for the level of teaching 
attompted In an Ordinary level 
environmental studies course. Con- 
cepts concerning resource manage- 
ment and use are intcaduced 


Jin geography courses at Ordinery 
level. I Judge about one-third of 
his book to be taught os physical 


i geography and a further quarter aa 
human geography. That still leaves 
the. largest fraction, almost- two 
■ fifths. In the biology and applied 
' biology field, but It is certainly not 


well. Turk*s examples are more coin- 

f licated and more specialized but 
ia approach is more narrowly 
ecolagical. 

AH ehree autiiors find fhemselves 
most hedilant in dealing wlUi 
economic concepta end approaches; 


For Jennings tidal generation of 
electnclty Involves very heavy 
capital cost, but after that elec- 
tricity is “free”. For Turk, the 
return on plantiug a $1 redwood 
tree harvested after 2000 (sic) years 
shows a profit of 0.5 per cent 
interest per year. He concludes 
thut this is poor compared with an 
average of 5 per cent from tlie 
local savings bank, but does not 
explore this idea at all — given the 
yield of $1 at 5 per cent coiu- 

E outided after 2000 years, perhaps 
e did well to leave , this peiticu- 
lar bit of economics alone I 
Park, too, nods in the direction 
of economics by imroduciug (with- 
out explaining) the concept of ex- 
ternalities, and by noting, that econ- 
omics must have a role in remedying 
pollution, but fails to tell us what 
that role is. Indeed, he is so con- 
cerned to focus on problems of 
ecological management, that dis- 
cussion of hedgerow trees in Nor- 
folk and of poucies of nature con- 
servation within Britain take pre- 
ference over wider issues of re- 
source management or decision- 
making. This narrow view of tlie 
proper topics lor debate within 
ecology will have helped Pai'k's 
task m writing this book, but It 
fails to exploit spme of the challeng- 
ing topics that enliven the best 
courses in this area. 

I find it disturbing that none of 
these books considers cost-benefit 
analysis at all, and surprising that 
despite their very different 
audiences, all three deal with de- 
cision-making in envh'onmentel 
issues at much the same elementary 
level. It Is not good enough to rest, 
as Turk seems to, on the thought 
that “ If we calculate the true price 
of wasteful practices, we find that 
in most instances It pays to pre- 
serve the environment^*. Books of 
this length have room to explain 
how the “ true price ” might he cal- 
culated, and one suspects one would 
find.'* large -auraber of .oasjBi wheire 
the economic case lor environmental 
preservation is pretty thin. 

Having emphasized some of the 
weakuesaes common to all three 
books, what does each do particu- 
larly well ? As already suggested, 
the strength of Jeunings’s book Is 
its bceadm, with his environment 


firmly -set on an earth with rocks 
and soils and lUlls and valleys. This 
in its turn says much for the 
strength of geography in the British 
school curriculum : it has not been 
possible to establish aii Ordinary 
level environmental studies course 
without a full consideration of 
geographical topics. This extends 
well beyond physical topics, to 
include material on settlement- 
geography, urbanization and demo- 
graphy. Towns are not dreadful, 
unhealthy places where people un- 
reasonably crowd together, full of 
pollution aiid social ills, despite the 
views of Turk. Jennings Intro- 
duces them as places w-hlch arise 
In part from the sociable nature 
of mankind, and with advantages 
of scale In the provision of special- 
ized services and amenities. Urban 
communities ai-e productive with 
industries and offices ; they develop 
zones of specialized activity and 
eoutrastlng land uae. There ia urban 
decay, there is waste to be dis- 
posed of, but Che positive aspects 
are quite properly given pride of 
place. 

Turk's stfeogth lies in his widely 
developed examples. Concepts are 
explained less precisely (and often 
less fully) than by Jennhigs, but 


examples are developed at generous 
length. A chapter on nuclear power 
eoacludea with three pages on the 


Three Mile Island incident, and 
another thi‘ee pages describe the 
Doaora smog witliout getting more 
technical than any dally newspaper 
article on the same subject. In the 
hands of e good Inatruotor effec- 
tive use can be made of a text like 
tills, but without someone to deve- 
lop tile seiefltlfJc concepts involved, 
die whole exercise degenerates Into 
weak and Ineffective description. 

Unlike many American texts 
there is nothing insular about 
Turk's examples. They come from 
all over the world— indeed, again 
without tackling tlte Idea syetematlc- 
ally mough, he Is clearly concerned 
to Introduce his students to. somo 
understanding of the range of 
worldi environments and the vei7 
dlfferei;it lives that most people lead 
outside the United States, Given the 
inadequate attention to geography 
in American teenage scliooi masses, 
that Is an Important aim. 


What then of Park? Hli b«i 
includes some curious, some mS 
suy, indulgent, asides on the cK 
tenstics of the environmemaiS 
They nre Interesting, ffi 
doubt that they really forailZJ 
port of n course at this level. h£ 
case. It IS no good using dits frS 
letters to The New York Tii}^t£ 
1958 to 1970 in a book pubffih 
1980— public concern for ^e a 
vironment in 1970 hardly aufen 
n decade later He has loag. bm 
chapters on ecology, nwit of it u 
the woodland or peat beg sMle.fi 
Is inclined to use the adieedh 
« global” whenever he siR 
side Great Britain; but tberslik 
fact little on a world scale hete. h 
is not easy to relate pelldei « 
United Kingdom wetlands to gloQ 
problems ; why should ve nm 
abouc the significance of Brlti'd 
roadside verges while the Ami^ 
forests burn ? 

Park's best chapter it h ptHc. 
tlon— In a direct and atrelghtkmni 
discussion he faces o? ^ 

definition and measureauat, 
are totally Ignored by Jen^ tni 
Turk. It has Its limitatini; Ij 
simply not prepared to 
economics or even to monatiii 
any paper which does, bucdwiftit 
llmltatlou this Is a thougatlol uj 
competent chapter. Sadly In. dm 
not Keep tip this level at diuoito 
when dealing with the vslu A 
environmental impact asseuiDaii. 
But his primary problem ii iht 
ecology does not really work iqm 
the whole range of scales orovidri 
^ the earth ; It does tmk irblto 
Great Britain, and so Feritjituai 
, again and again to some comfenii^ 
British wood, pond or field iHim 
the rules are known and 
decisions relatively easy. 

Overall, despite my critidnu,! 
am encouraged by the state s 
environmental studies. If 
children of 16 are able to ^ 
Terry Jennings's book succawtl'. 
and I am aura they Ore, then wo* 
aureljr be a little more ainbmcefl 
our odvanced work. 

Keith gaytoj 

Keith Cfaycon is 
virontnental seianceM at U|e vtow 
sitp of £<ut Anglia. 


The benefits of defects 


Impact of computers 


inborn Errors of MetaboliaiU 
;• I aiUted. ^ Rolimd Ellis 
■r ' Ccobva £8.95 > and £3.50 

; 'ISBN 0 7099 0026 0 and 0027 9. 

. ' Inborn . ccrors of - metabolism is . a 
"vigoraus; usd . expanding, field; p£ 
medicine not b^use ^e individual 
r.^diseues cqbnn'bh (often they are 

rare) but<' ^its Is so 

'■i; .thoroughly. aclmtlEc. .A^i^emic bio- • 
'.ehdmiatfy.cbntributes tp suid-Iearns 
'from; 'InlrarUed -diusy n^' defercts . . 

• j u ' u ^maxkable/ syrnbioais wlt;b.' - 

• .• -r. discovery pf ■ 

• -xne q-j»v..eu!^ynie defect hi the rare' : 

' bnt . rainarlra'ble Lesch Nyhan syn- 

; ■ drome, for. example, dramatically 
.changed views about the synthcHm 
i'-nnd salvage of purines and gave an ' 
'v'iinestiaiable ■ boost ! cq ppiifne re- 
■>:i itseardm; rTiidfc ■itmenreU . '(^boiidnuAe ' - 
i-ylivdtb thg' pC. pt^ine d^Eocts:. 
'':,jlp;sum 9 , infientedlnm 
';\.jrh!^;*,Uniliec(;i!K^^ ll'ou'eVqr>-.' 

■ !l}e1itrid'^ttf' a^te qittcint lb j a . 
I'Jfldld'.yihk^ 'deceryqs niope 4u'p^bi^. 

.j Belli) 'in' 'thb rest of Edrep'e an^ of- 
couMie-'Jrt tlte' -UnBed'-States' tBerb 
'. s'c'eins Cb' be., a’ greatei'. ;.VrUllhgtieiMi. 
', I £ei- equ-cllrtic(d liibchpu^t's tc.^Te-. 
i, search' hud ; c1ltdqd..prob1enja. Heire ' 

.^■^.wo 'dre fdlvide 

between pre^lnlitil^^odlcine nhil , 
! clinical medieine: r The 'large ' pre^ 

I . clinical ' departmehts of • blochciws- . 
| . : 'try, in the past have* b'een less Uthni 
epUnisUstic abuit 'rcscaVcbliijg zqtd ! 
' 'cli>ilc4l .problems, mairitqining ' a 
: curious academic aloofness: ; uhU . 
..'vpvstly' , .alinical. . departments '; of 
V 'Itoedidnesahd'iMb'diatrJcs are mostly 
' - iemoli. pWrly iiindod :and have-dHly 


out on a Jfmb to warrant a major 
clinical : and .research interest.- . . 

This small book -is for th6 most., 
part an elementary and well wfitten 
Introducdon to this field. Its -very 
smallness, however, will limit its 
usefulness. It Is apparently in- 
tended as an introduction to the 
field of memboHc disorders for 
stuilents of uiedieJne, thpss taking . 
short courses in., human or. bio? 
chemical .genetics, and physicians 
wanting to keep in touch, with this 
rapidly ..changing field. It is .not 
biochemical enough for those doing, 
biochemical genetics.. .They. ‘vHll 
: iiiee4'. iiibch more elabbtate 'andUd- 
' vaiibed 'texts vdiioh hot only con- 
' tain " more- ' blo'cbemistiy 'dealiog 
: .especially .with the bsiic nature of 
the -defects. but' n)6i'e Infotmation 
about the'dSverslty of'iiiborn err'ors. 
Similarly; it is not really a>book foi' 
'-keopi:^' physicioqs . ih ' ltwch*^ . 
beteu.<ie It has not been wrlttdp ss 
■'it i^ide .' to!' diagtitisls ; astd 'ti^ege- .' 
.ment, tuIhlcK 'W^eb -'.au''‘snio "andi'. 
done, ore Bie'ptojiier coiic^nd of a 
•.'•phypcian;. 

IJ;''' wiU !.so>wev'reihf^ 'well; ■ 
howevoL’, as sn Jn.inKluqtpiy, t'ext .for ; 
precUnlcol mcdital studmti^ with a . 
blocheqUcat Incl^^niapd (hey .vrill ) 
be /p-lea^.;to!‘»^er' It! jn their ' 
clinical ^ning. itiVrouId b^' <9in'e)fr 
' -cellbnt. : addlidou i to > ieny ‘!'niqdica1.! 

‘ school ' Bbimy, deturhnij^ntail/iiaedi-! , 
.atrSd libndry and ..oveii' cC ‘SCbeol.^ 
library . ivtierq -Advanced . level ■ 


pages long. Clearly itoiie was 
intended in any sense to be more 
than an introduction to tlie topic, 
Thero are no. illustrative clinical 
pictures or. idiotographic plates, ohly 
slmplo biochemical formulae and 
brief simplified biodwoniral path- 
ways. These sei*ve their purpose very 
well with' odd exceptions (the out- 
Ilpo of puj'jne nietabalisni for 
example v^ch is .much too small), 

The basic biochemical defects are 
explained, the cllnicel consequences 
.shortly, described end outlines given 
for diagnosis, treatment and ante- 
natal diagupsis where relevant. . 

. The .first; three chapters on. lipid 
. storage disorders, hiucbpolysacchar- 
ide storage -disorders ami- carbo- 
hydrate disor^rs are the. .besl 
because they strike the best balance 
between the breadth of the clinical 
tnaterial and the . more technical 
; details* of the'bldehemlst^v' -Brevity 
. fotces the exeiusibn'of o Aest deal 
b£ InEofmatlan 'wbioh la- tob dis: 
' 'advantageous'' "bn occasions. ' ' For 
. .example, the account of the- anUno 
.' adid duordei's-' could have given a 
; 'wider View of • th'e, known inh'evited 
defects usings tables if necessary.. 

' .T^tere -reip^^^^ heed foV si 
-.f^FsbitabW . coinprebensive acoount 
. of the, inborn dxrors of 


Computers and Social Chango 
by Murray Laver 

Cambridge University Press, £8.00 
i and £2.95 

ISBN 0 521 23027 6 and 29771 0 

The title of this book reminds me 
of an artlcld vVhlch appoarhd in The 
THES some years ago, on the im- 
portance of faeadliue writers. Like 
so many titles, It conjured up In my 
mind somathuig which was. no-t 
borne out of the reality of its pages. 
Perhaps the problem is the diffi- 
culty, of defining the terms such as 
**>Sodal ' Change”; even the 
. ubiquitous ” computer ” hardly-lends 
Itself -to eaiy definition. I expected 
soma form of an understanding to 
be presented which described either 
the past Impact of computers on 

'.dMi-lalM l.-.- Va'. . ^ ... MM ' 


In discussing new 
areas euch ns education, 
und medicine. Here tbs w j. 
dionge is high and ai«v 


library ..whera •Advanced .level;- 
.. stiiileofs. of biology coii.ld'ropd^BTts ' 
.-'Ot^t''to,adviantdgo,' \ .-1 i.i. 

' -‘The.'bbok’cousist 5 '' 0 f *e||iot?chBp-:i. 


..refisbuabW . coinprehensive acoount 
. Of . the iiAbrn dxrors of mlstabdllsm; 
: with .tbd^beds :6f ellnl£.al hiemeihe 
'.>-^Qth'' hdUff .liud "paddlshib:— ia 
y]ew; .;.Thts; little book doos not of 
-.coMVse'plufiitibat gap : it was dearH 


Murray Laver;a book, as' it ' cata- 
logu'ecf yet again the well Icnown 
aspects of uslhg computers, 1 looked 
ih v«lYi'for'isptne' thfead -tvh-lch would 
provide theVwlth a greater -lipder-^ 
standing 'Ha (e htiw computers ihigh't 
afEect mpse .^reas as yet untainted: 

;r Any. effects, on -socAmy-:' would 
^sentxblly . derive . from computers 
Involved m the . colleciion and nro- 


Coinputeri have m 

tneneciy over the past M 
it is questionable 
rocUy slgniflcsnt sow, ® , jj 
could bo fdentified wWch 
directly attributable to j 

gence of diis 
taciiiiology. Ow bank 
are printed by a coinprt^» . j- 
line tickets are pr«ww. 4 
another, and e7«n ; is 
envelopes b^ht ^ i 
processed in great dsttiiw^;^ 
But are they really d 

any lifting changes miutf 
everyday Ufo? 

of the services w« tuA 

of using those * 

changed algntflcangy.. In 

that chaioges ^ only ^ 

whlcli , the new 

one. of ani de«l»K , 

factors. Hojwsivert 


,v]ew; .;.Thts; little book does hot of 
-.coMVse' plug -that gap : it wss 
‘ ndt intended- fd; It contains noth- 
ing an; the-lfirp^lioldHemiks, povpby^ 

'.rlqs. . .m;gAp2C’':fieiaaeniiii's '.anri ari' 


Bssentxoiiy . derive . from computen 
Involved In the . collecaon and pro 
cessing .of - data. At first, only th< 
■banks and :BlrHnes.'c'Quld afford tc 


iRemiks, povpby^ 
lenitiis ; and sdj 


honi errors and. the iau is, 


• double '. fiiturd.' 
e heart of tbd‘b 0 ok.' 
X chopltacd oa dis*. 


! Still? regards inborA errors 61 ii^ta-^- 
<t^iism*as' ra^e, cBlpio'us illsea'ses'tpp 


St taxen by gix cnspitecs oa dis*. 
*drdora , enectiug tlhe->mctab6l|ism.:6f:. 
:aphh><SoIil^d% . n)UCbpoJ]^»hdrldes,' 
egt^bbydviateiji 

and, pyrim)utqM '-laifn^iracei -mbtdla<;i 
E^h IS' 


no obvJous^maSot errors .of f act^ .anfi 
. froiji* It: thb ^bthors migbE onb day 
-.:pt0duee.,a;^6!rt;g^^ 




introduce them ; but) nOiW that' costs 
are > dropping . so - rapidly . ' it ' ' has 
become, relatively .iziaxpanslae. to 
accumulate vest volumes of some- 
.pmes : apparently triWal. duta..:But 
k-',1s! ' remiy {the i'fdreshofteniag of 
nm.'. time , scale .of data- accretion, 
VgaJysls, disseminetiqn , yrhicli 
begins ito affqcr society. . , , 
o''X|h'(^i';''r^el?8 ' sbciety'e'i ^tco 
sfich: as those held % the 
>m]Krd> and govm'Aiitetit;'' -drfd dls» 


OSS aee9 •« - a^mm BBiB 

of using those * 

changed algntflcangy.. la 

that chaioges h«V«. ^ osljr 

, whlcli , the new 
I one. of ani de«l»K 

factors. 

>meiits; oould.pro^®! 
for,.; more. ^ 

! One fliMd 

Che iwdieooe ji 

. has-been publlshadi ^ fj^ 

- r^escript. which 

£8:' In' this !5u«»Jw 

and' WftH 

wiesisisefed, 

.'aiidleiWB that w 




LiVfrtoa ^oiiit-. ';tbo ' - -VvW- ' w 

l-iirlUW',<! 0 |il^bteN; are known to , he 
l.ils6d;but: Docomes .less ,'comforteaile 


': V m- / ' ■ ■ ' “ I' . ‘ 


jjam - 
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Crises in the ecosystem 


The Environmeut : from surplus to 
icdfcity 

by Allan Schnajbeig 
mford University Press, £6.75 
ISDN 0 19 S02611 X 

Take a deep breath, and read : 

« Although localized and/or temp- 
nary ecological disorganization has 
existed since before liumankind 
Mpeareci, (he twentieth century has 
encompessod a dramatic transfor- 
mation of sociocultural production.” 
Mow you can relax while I try to 
(ell you what this means. It is 
iloubrless crystal-clear to aoclolo- 
sists, hut the publishers' blurb 
.assures tbe reader that **no previ- 
ous knowledge of ecological or 
soclsl science concepts ” is as- 
sumed. So— unless the quotdd sen- 
tence >i crystal-clear to you— read 
on. 

Mot tlut the sentence, picked 
elmost at random from this book, 
li erysial-claar to me eiober. The 
tok is leaden and opaque, not just 
becousQ the author is writing about 
Ideas which are not easy to under- 
hand but because he wraps the 
Ideas in a dense verbiage which has 
m be peeled off, fsyer by layer, 
before the Ideas con be seen. If a 
book Is written by a specialist for 
other apeclslists it would be impei-- 
tinent for a layman to carp about its 
style. But if a specialist Is writing 
(or the general reader the author 
ought to pay as much attention to 
stylo as he does to content. Professor 
Schosiberg does not fulfil this 
expectation. 

IS it worthwhile to unwrap the 
Ideas concealed in thia bookr My 
BDswer is, with reservations, yes; 
(or although to read these sentences 
sagging under adjectival nouns is 
very tedious, tlie theme Is so 
lioportent that any fresh contribu- 
tions to it should be e;(amlned. It is 
the theme about the transition from 
surplus to acarci^ among affluent 
nitioQs, set. against the contrapuntal 
theme ihout the struggle to- move 
froa Kerci^.to surplus among have- 
Doi fladont. The theme Jins been 
tfvited by scientists as though it 
mre a crisis due to an imminent 
exhaustion of materiel resources, by 
eoWfomneatalists as though it were 
0 crisla due to pollution, by eco- 
nomists as cKougn it were a crisis 
due to B malaise in the- world's 
markets. 

We are now coming to realixe 
that the ^4,000 questions He in 
me fields of sociology disd soclol 
enthropoiogy. Can communities' of 
people,, unlike communities of 
anmult'or plants, adapt tliemselves 
In anticipation of a change in 
eowronmom ? Or will they, adapt 
only In r«po»se to the change in 


environment after it has begun to 
tajee its toll by the ruthless rules 
of elimination of the unfit. A 
nation's leader may proclaim that 
the energy crisis is the moral 
equivalent of war : so far there is 
not much sign that the nation is 
willing to sacrifice much of its 
present comfort for the sake of 
future survival. The refiectiotts of 
a sociologist on this theme are 
thereforp wortli listening to. 

Professor Sehnalberg docs reflect 
on this theme, in the end. But the 
bulk of the book Is a compendium 
of other people's views on the back- 
ground to the tiieme. (Questions 
Tike: What Is the environment? 


W.hat is an ecogystem ? Arq ecosys- 
tems threatened by population tas 
Ehrlich claims) or by technology 
(as Commoner claims) or by the 
capitalist system (as Marxists 
claim) ? — are considered at length. 
Then, at about page 200, Professor 
Schneiberg gets down to his thesis, 
which ia a simple and useful one. 
Man's traffic with the rest of Nature 
can be summarized as a set of 
withdrawals (oil and minerals taken 
from the earth, crops harvested, 
forests cleared and animals hunted, 
water drawn into irrigation), and a 
set of additions (wastes discharged 
into air, water, and on land). The 
scale of these withdrawejs and 
additions depends on the production 
of goods and services for society 
and thia in turn is influenced by 
the consumption of these goods and 
services. 

Many people believe that the 
scale of this traffic will have to be 
reduced if western societies are to 
survive. Professor Schneiberg dis- 
cusses the evidence for this oellef 
and the measures which nations 
might take in order to reduce the 
traffic of withdrawals and additions. 
He maintains that industrial nations 
are chained to a treadmill of con- 
sumption that has to be accelerated 
In order to promote production, 
which in turn has to be accelerated 
in ovdav to, ensure a sustained appe- 
tite for further consuaiption. 

He criticizes the optimists who 
thidk that 'wa' are 6qtgro«rJn|| this 
stage of social evoludoo, and enter- 
ing post-industrial society (much 
discussed by Daniel Bell), in which 
services wifi replace things as the 
objects of man's exertions. This, he 
thinks, is not happening. The only 
way to msintain production (and 
hence employment) in a society 
satiated with roateriai things is to 
make sure they 'wear out rapid^ 
or are made to appear old-feshioned 
by clever advertising of new pat- 
terns, styles, gadgets. And even the 
more aesthetic services involve 
withdrawals and additions. The book 
quotes en article In Science by 
Landsberg : “ Listening to an opera 


in the Kennedy Center in Wusliiiig- 
tnn is associated with three floors 
of garage space filled with auto- 
mobiles that, on (he average, may 
travel 10 to 15 miles . . . esen 
way ”, 

For Professor Schneiberg the 
prime political problem is how to 
slow down the treadmill. He is 
evidently tempted by the compara- 
tive ease with which the treadmill 
could be slowed down in a totall- 
tarlan state, compared with the 
daunting difficulty of getting con- 
sensus to do it in a pluralistic demo- 
cracy, But he is frankly critical of 
the totalitarian state— the USSR — 
wdiich might have controlled with- 
drawals- end additions better than 
It has. The Soviet citizen is, after 
all, as appreciative of the material 
amenities of life ns is the Ameri- 
can citizen. 

So, ill the end, Professor Sch- 
naiberg rejects revolution as the 
tool for fashioning social chaiiget 
Instead he opts for reform whlcli 
would bo possible (though politic- 
ally dlfficiiliH-but diat is another 
story) within the present framework 
of western democracies. You will 
find It (In case you hove not the 
(Stamina to rend the whole book) on 

S ages 431-432, It is an Interesting 
esign for a brake on the tread- 


Sion [0 iiquia capital ; enipioyment- 
tax credits to encourage faboui*- 
intenslve work; taxes on materials 
end energy, to encourage conserva- 
tion; incentives for recycling of 
materials end charges for pollution; 
tax credits for trafning workers, to 
stimulate redeployment of workers 
in new activities; taxation of new 
capiml investment to discourage 
labour-saving processes. 

This is all, I'm sure, crass heresji 
In the eyes of our present political 
masters. I don't know whether or 
not It makes sense ; but what's 
going on now doesn't make sense 
to soma of us, elihor. A research 
and lievelopmeot policy wblcb 
encourages laboar-eeving aevteee as. 
Its ton priority, In a society which 
may havo to-bacome reconciled to 
mass-unemployment (not yet re- 
named— as it will have to be— mass' 
leisure) does look as though It 
might bi worth reassessment. 

So, although reading Professor 
Schuaiborg's book is like trudpug 
through a marsh with oversize gum- 
boots, it's worth the effort; 

Eric Ashby 

Lord Ashby is Chancellor of The 
Quegti’s University. Belfast, and a 
fellow of Clare College, Cnmbridge. 


New, but not improved 

_ , . - . concerned with beet, yet ere quite one could be accepted as making 

fiomneeflnj Thecmodynamici Work distinct areas of study (time, rate sufflcienr improvements to prolong 
, and Uest Transfer, third edition gnd size being of no consequence in the life of the book for, another 10 
^ p< F. 0. Rogers end . Y. R- thermodynamics, but of the. essence years ; but cen this be said of tte 
Jwjnow . In iieat transfer). The second edi- 1980 edition? I feel I. must reply 

Miagma^i £8.50 : tion (1967) introduced SI units and with a reluctant « No ", but recog- 

i83N 0 852 30500 4 . various other changes, but left the nlke (hat , others may come to a 


"'"‘'“(•j.problttn of..hbw best to 
vmngvthese subjects dnd areas' for 
»tei8bl(ig end 6Wdy ; 
. lneylt^1e,.:aivd iby 
n?i*9w8S: repEWiensible, that pi'so 
• viry. , 'One cducse or 
*ay- .midee. 'the cdupHAg 

" beat, .mass , end 

2!MW^-5*^'(^lb®rmody5a^JlCR: and 

edition 

Hhe® oiie i; of 


are -BctuBiiy r— 

pose of the changes rather 'then to 
the purpose of the revised book. 
But if ttac U ao, then one would 
have liked io see many, improile- 
mmtB in jwesentotion of the Pointed 
naae. Why, for example, are alj 
'MUatlonSf ;eyen 

• over ■ to the left-hand ^Ide of the 
DBBe ' Jnitead of being put jn the 

, ooSfjliJofllly. *??;?' i&ta 

tioi/imarka gre used, but there, ij 
*^:%he'* 19 ^i*^^*tion could ha wan^^ 
tho. teXtbboIrt'AO'. this, arfea i 'lb®; ^ , r ■ 


nieihods, though adequato fqr the 
mid-1960^, needed to bo revised and 
-Expanded to take. Recount of the ex-, 
tensive use -of numerical methods 
and computers in andergreduaite 
courses now. and In the- years qbead. 

Rogers end Mayhew remains a 
good bqok but thei opporlUuity -to 
make it e better one lies been 
missed'; -it.'may ,8t]il be placed . on 
'a list of' bdoKg for consideration 
and coinsuUatlon, but not at the. top. 

. j.' K. SinghBui 


ALAN SHERIDAN 

Michel Foucault 

The Will to Truth 

This Is the first fiill-lengih study of Foucault in any language. 

It covers the whole of his work to date, including materiai 
unavailable in Englleh, and provides invaluable Information 
on recent French Intellectual history. Foucault enhergea as an 
essential thinkerforourtime: his 'political anatomy' impliesa 
radical critique not only of established intellectual positions 
and social institutions, but also of most of the alternatives 
offered by the opposition. 

272 pages 

Hardback 0422773506 £10.50 { 

Paperback 0422765708 £4.50 

ELIZABETH WILSON 

Only Halfway to Paradise 

Women fn Postwar Britain 1946-68 
In the postwar Britain of the late forties and fifties, and through 
the affluent sixties, feminism seemed dormant, end perhaps 
even dead. What happened to feminism during those years? 
Elizabeth Wilson seeks to answer this question In a broad re> 
evaluation of the period 1945-68. Drawing on a wide range of 
cultural and literary sources for her study, the topics she 
discusses Include contemporary sociology, and social policy, 
and the novel. 

258 pages 

Hardback 0422768707 £8.50 
Paperback 0422766604 £3.25 

CAMBERWELL COUNCIL ON ALCOHOLISM 

Women and Alcohol 

This book, presented under the auspices of the Camberwell 
Council onAIcoholism.drawstogaihercurrenlideasand infor- 
mation about alcohol use and drinking problems aiinonost 
women. The broad perspective concerns the Importance of 
the gender of the alcohollo, since the growing body of research 
on women alcoholics clearly indicates that the situation for 
the sexes is qualitatively different-wlth regard to alcohol 
abuse and alcohol-raleted problems. 

240 pages 

Hardback 0422769509 £7.95 
Paperback 0422769606 £3.96 

URSULA SHAftMA '. 

Women, Wbrkand Property 
in North-West India 

Based on fieldwork conducted by the author In two Indian 
villages, this book contains new ethnographic material on the 
lives of rural Indian woman, from thewlvea Of wealthy capita- 
llstfermere to irnpoverished female labourers. It concentrates 
In particular upon women's roles In agricultural production. 
The author relates women's econorhio activities to other 
aspects of female etetug. 

240 pages ' . 

Hardback 0422771201 £10.50 

UNNiWikAN, 

Life Among the Poor 
in Cairo 

Drawn from the day-to-day observat|6ns of an anthropploglst 
during the course of seven months' fieldwork, this study Is a 
detailed record of the shaping of daily life and experience in 
one of the poorest quarters of Cairo. The author focuses in par- 
ticular upon the lives of women, and their continual struggle 
against poverty and prejudice. 

200 pages ' . 

Hardback 0422769703 £9.50 . 

Paperback 0 422 76980 0 £4.96 . 

^OBROSHIER and HARVEY TEFF ^ 

LawandSociety in England 

Law aM Society ih England examines the reality, of law in 
action in contamporarysoolety. 

The bulk of the book is concerned vylth the weye In which 
various groups and agencies- the police, the courts, lawyers, 
end juries etc. - apply legal rules. While the main focus Is on 
. the criminal law, analogous processes in the realms of civil . 
faware aim examined. 

280pages 

Hardback 0 422 76720 4 £11.00 
Paperback 0422767301 £4.96 . 

, Prices are net in the U.K. only. 



'J. RJSihgham.is senior .Uct\4rer (/) 
mec/iqm‘cnt .ehglh6eWng qt Imperial 
Cdllagei LondaH. '■ / ■ 
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xkE TIME^ rttfckfeV EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT' 


-A I 


Noficcboard Is compiled 
by Patricia Santinelll aad 
Mila GoUie 


s,<upx>iMToW:{#<^ 


Universities 

Hath 

l.::i:!iirer : Dr N. F. Briltun (niathe' 
matks}. 

ru'iidce 

r>'' 2 d 2 c 8 : Dr J. McManus (Scolney? i 
Jli- G. J. Haylot- (p^jchiaLi-y) ; Dr 
A, V/. Park (dental sursoi?)- Senior 
l-.csjrjrs; Mrs D. DocLel (locial 
*i£'!!iliiisiicitloitJ ; Dr Daracn 
't^nuwn (biochemistry) : Dr D. E. 

1 J:.*ior (i)ubilc low). Lcciurers : pv 

E. A. 11. Scott (hactci'lDlogy) ; A. U. M. 
I-'oitc (private law). 

T^uniorary lecturers: K. A. Mfddlcion 
(ucauiiUHncy) ; I*, n. Cnint u'oii»erva- 
tivo Post Doctoral llcsi.'arcli 

tellow : A. D. McCariliy (blodtein- 
Itirv). UcscarcEi asseclale/auiicnl psy> 
cliologisi : Miss A. Huicliliisait (coin- 
iniinliy and occupational medicine). 
Research fdlow : Dr G. Jolm (mailic- 
inoUcs), Temporary research Icilow : 
Dr S. E. wJlcock (comniiiiiliy and 
iik'L‘u(iatiOHal niediciite). 

Hci'io(*Wa(t 

vice Principal : Professor A. R. Rosers. 
Dliacioi' oC continuing L»'<ifBf.slon.il 
ciliication ; NIall Lothian. Lecturers : 
C. G. Moore (brewing and biological 
sckiicos) ; K. J. McCiilloiigli (chcniis-; 
trv) ; D. S. B. Fordyce (civil engineer- 
ing). Temporary lecturers : J. W. H. 
Wilson (business organizAllon) ; A; 
Bruce (economics), neseaixli asaocl- 
Bies ; W. McDov/cll (brewing and 
biological Klences) : H. S. Lee (build- 
ing) ; G. J. Nelsit (chemical and pro- 
cess engioeering) ; Mrs G. E. Bcriidt, 

P. R.'A. Ludgate and -P. H. C.'Miind- 
liill (cliemlstry) : K. G. Jane (civil 
engineering) ; J. M. Rltcliic and P. M.- 
V/ll^on (mechanical engineering); S..- 

F. Barstow. (oEfahore onglnserlng) ; C. 
W. C. Ogle, J. E. Somerville (pet- 
roIeuDi engineering) : ■ A. 1. Watson 
(pharmacy): Mrs Fiona G. RIddoch. 
fi. W. Davis, A.-.J. Quinn anti P. K. 
Sea (pliyslcs). 

London 

Quo,ep Mary College 

,'nonnrsry Idlow t Potcr Shore, 

Surrey 

. HachV tellow 1 A. X., Brown ..(.eloctroiilc 
:,el«eUlcal':^ngln|Acliig 

Unlvcnlty Coliege, Cardiff 
Headers, promotion ; Dr D. E. Games 
(i:henitairy).| Or D. Bowen 

(zoology). . ‘ 

General 

Ser.lor sippo^bncnts at CGRN (tho 
Europiaa orgaslzation for nuclear re- 
search): Dr Erwin Gabathuler, Leader 
of CEftN'a experimental phyalca divi- 
sion nod Or Robert -Xlapsich.' D/rec- 
tetir de tvehercties ' at the. French 
CNR5 have bepn .impointcd ^directors 
of research. . Dr Rudolf F. Heyn, dlrec- 
' tor of phyrlral and Ule sciences at thei 
■:mlnlstry of educotlon and science. The 
' Hague, has been appointed director of 
' ndmnLitraUon, ..... 

Tbs.' Sch'dc’s ' Coujicll. has. appointed. 
itaCf tn five shkm-tenn research pro- 
; Jcctfl Ayhlch fanii part Of the coundFs 
-work to Improve the exaifk!ti«tlen 
eastern. Judy Dean, osalstant press 
. ipfficer at the council and former re- 
.'•cafch.olV'cer ot the Nati!orMl .Founda- 
tion ^r . Edncatioital .ROsearcfi, tvlll 
.head a 'prolrct which will Invesllgato 
''.''the- nse. mada of. echool exQm'jiation 
■ results in slelectlob for- employment 
. end. furtiier educodloni' She will he 
laitUipd.by JetudiWr Kennedy, a led-;. 
: btrer at Oxford CoUege ' 9 f furt1ter.edu. 

certoh. jan ~ 

Md sdclcJogyi ei axmDers- .wompi 

Se^tid^ 

to carry oue e- one-ye'er study of pro 





A Directory of Truliilne OpportuiiUlcs PoUilc* in Ot 

in Countryside Conservation ami • , ***!._ 

Recreation (CCP 1981-R2, Is u now 1980/81 by Dorothy ThompjM 

comprelicnslvo guide to coumry.sldc }" Blnnisi! 

courts available in many cdiicatloii.il m 


luforiiidilnii Technology aof fn 


The "ii« is no! .exhaustive .y.d t're^ 

moterial is rdviewed ns cr^iice leclmology and the mhiI 

. bv ihn centte. Detnils pt p,nniuynieiu of young people *ln 
ailditipiial Items will , be *'} umjcriako tho orthodox rhof ihaoji 

Newsdieck. tiie mnenzme iyiilii|»/comiiierclal couries oHered h 

bv COIC j Conies ovailnblL Ironi 3 j«j„|s Qnd technical coUegei. ^Acf 
core, Pennine Centre, 2ih22 Hawicv details from Mrs J. Collyer, coaferai 
Street, Slierfield SI auA.I nrgaifizcr, Department of IsforudM. 

/*nji.vi(dn of f/ii? Atraatmiit^ Coit* and Technology Studies, Clw ol Im-' 
eluded bif the European ComtiiunUlea. 

a joint publication of the Cuuncil and $!?,£*• Street, Loodoa E| 

the Commission of the Europcon Com- 7N1. * « ^ 

mnnlties In five volumes plus annual ,, Wau" uidUAv uhumiIm 1mi 
auppleincnta. brings together tiie full 
• te«i of- agreements made by the Euro- 1" - by 

pean Communities with non-member- 
states or with other bodies governed 
• by international law, particularly inter- Xoday^ 

Sir John Gielgud is starling in a series of conversations produced by national f December S. In the Curtis Aidlwita« 

the BBC in coDjiiticlion with the Open University on Sunday evenings Artiier *‘‘® School of Pi™*!" 

at 7.30 on Radio 4 until November A Sir John looks back at Ills cereei. fS? WfklM pM MKilS frSS 

,ab .cxpoviences willi actors, directors, designers, technical stall, and European Communities, PO Box 1003, ; Admission iree. ^ ^ 

writers in tile thentce, Eilms and television. Luxembourg. •• Gamma-Ray Astronomy i divw 

. • ■ • / slon meeting arranged M d» ^ 

: ^ ■ National Committee on SmM 

Research— Professor . Halloran-^29,500 Ministry of Defence for research Into imUor tlic leadershln or air mto 

from Leicester City Council for Inde- flight control system control law Masaey, Dr R. D. Wills 

psndent monltorl^ of research pro- design. A. W. WoUendale. la W ^ ^ 

gramme; Professor Halloran-.£12,S0O AppHed madientaUcs— Dr I. P. Williams November 27 and 28 

-- . , Trem Commission for Racial Equality _n3,170 from the SRC for research Society, 6 Carlton House c? 

Glasgow for research on the media, white con- into the dynamics of small bodies in London SWIY sAfa.. . 

2ooIog)‘—Dr Alan C. Taylor— £10,124 fclouandM and the reduction of racial the soUr system. Courtauld 

from tiie.NERC for investigation Into on- . ^ Chemistry— Professor R. Bounett and Critic oi 

the resnlntorv olivslalusv - of two Engineering— A. C. Corbett— £30,000 Dr M. S. Hursthouse— £10,919 from the 

S®*®W Executive for MRC for X-ray analysis of bite pig- 

species of burimvlus crab. modelling of nuclear reactor dynamics ments ; Professor R.. Bennett— £17,071 wiuon on 

Medicine— Professor G. T. Stewart— for a fast reactor. from fiie MRC Cor research Into the 5?e ^ 

£12.182 from Manpower Services Com- Genetics— Dr £. Orr— £36,4S4 from rhe photoaohiblllsadon of bilirubin: .J;~v> uv Professor Richard 

mlalon for promotion ef self-help and MRC for research on the role pf DNA £23,430 from the NERC for research ^ college. Londqn; 

health aducariaii In rieni-ivdri ureas af ivnise lu bactcrjol grow,tli. loto blfB role of Chlorophyll breakdown n^etre and Pa nf- 

rSll-,!® ° ‘ depilvfid areas of m the forainilon of motel complexes , 

Gla*8«w. I f In coal : Dr M. A. A. CIvne— £41.100 “T i?'™ ?9!®a®.^. WalfeobBaid 



Grahts . ; 


Glasgow 


nyraae m oactermi grew.oi. into one row oi.cmoropuyii urcaKouwn nanhuAllrc Poetry and 

Gaograaliy— Dr R. L. King and Dr A. formation of metel complexes of the British . , 

J. Strachan— £20,481 from the SSRC for b} A. Clyne— £41,100 ^ December 2: " The WolfenbMid 

Phactnacolosy— Professor j. S. Gllleaple resenreh on rural migcadon In Southern from the SRC for research into state- |,v Prot«w^^ 

, the MRCftt detetmfiU «omnorn ^p. radicals ; Dr of B» 

-fti3^e^iy,jpbar(nd6Ql<mfcara«londh niuiraiaealaev and ‘riicnnoutii-i /' 'B* Hursthouxo— £32,336 froih the 

I function , of the inhibitory factor SRC for refoarcU Into Improved X-ray sop. at 

l,Wm«i*irDr''T d"/ Sot-£M.(!« crystallographic service, . . SaS iruar^'Looaon. WL 

.ugiua inUKIQ,.lJr T, L, MIUI'-“X*a,/W i-Munn- i an. ralwti/tlgmln«« ■ *halu n»ll iHitflnaapliiB/Mlnrlrlonl aflil Alar. * • * • . 


ponse to- ATT-nee extract, or .noviRi 
I'etractor peula and to' neural sttmula 
Cion. ' . 


neural control and role In carotid teonlc eiiklneerliig— Professor T. j.- *' Whither HE 7 * , an atteroa^ 
body function. PoskUt and Dr L. G. Cuthbert— £36,828 lug mounted- Jolutiy. w 

Pbynlcs — Professor Founds— £20.103 front tlie SRC for bock analysis of pile Development Unit and ine n« 
frooi ABHB tor rosearcli on optical, drivlitg data; Professor T. J. PoskUt Society for Research imo rai 
diagnostics for furnace combustion. — n^fSOO from -BP Trading for strain cation. Is to be Ji^ on n 

^ • bAisaa' HAftAlnitmAii g anal «meA«avnAffig DiwtPmJsnl" fZnrtith VTllllAan«a ** 


Blodi^tory-Dr^^, A. Fewson- gSdS.*'* de«Toimm^ pl^M^sSr Gareth, 

£35j^rai ^nj the hlRC for research on sui^y and laboratory testing on strain ter University, will 

pudfication, dwMcfedastion aud.eom- gaJW ' • "Towards Longwr*" FoUti^ • 

.parlSQii. oC mlcw^lal mandelate aiid ®NHah companies. g* icl-iicc .nd aiatlatles— Dr £2,SoT £>th mocthigs are 

feSS tifa Arne rn?\A®*iSirS^’Si' K Klrndom Atomic Energy Authority for *"** 

phosphoivlation of rlboaomfi^ protein PhaiDiacology — Professor G. V. R- {J® tSeoDSuMr^* 'S'^’florna^'^^EiriOO heod''oMhc Staff ^ 

S6 In ceils Infecled with pjeudorablej Boi'n— £28,086 from the British Heart . «”inrt tho polytechnic, Bmckja 

and herpes simplex virus. Foundation to support rcscaivh In 2?®* Cliorlos Street. Manchester.. 

*• c— J 

with UordotellB pertussle. Tesoarch In sugar and amino acid trans- j . , , .... doRverod <»n Dc«.emu« . 

„ _i n ‘m ' uoi'C in laraa nerve and muscle colls Cleclrlcoi and elcclronlc cngiiiccrlnR— in ihA New Physlct XACi^, 

Neurology— Professor H. A. SIranson— Slil. J?I*®r."® « , JPi'.rrJ® Dp d. a. HnM-£i4.477 frmii ii.a arc o ,uV.« S., i,iina of the Qu«? 


h«d of tlm Vtaff Devcaogu^.. 
the polytechnic, BWM" 


ffl«hlnTuga?”n^^ nw"-">achliie imeructloo. I ®L'"^?p.-.mher 2 


isle; ■' Tesoarch In sugar and amino acid trans- T V iloJIveroU mi pccemow - 

H A i« <orge nerve and muscle cells. in Uio New Fhys c4. 

ikombTmTC Slophysicsipr H, J. Gould-£68.872 , ?r A. Hu mUna of 


£38,309 from the Wellcome Trust for 

studies on motor endnlatos of humon ”!r,J!i 

miiGPiA: . * the control 


tlio MRC to'fuiiporc research m ' for reswreh Into the jimllllty of bovine ,jcy of llolfast. Admissloa 
ontrol of gone expreislon In jpermatozoa using the fibre optic -nMnnovi 


human crytlirqld cells. 


dopplcr anemometer. 


. *'Tn Consort ’ \ an lnnoy« _ 

Blocbelnlilry-Profeasor .H. R. V. Arn- Msicclals-Professor E. H. Andrews- 

;El8.sa^ iSS Tri^sTfrir ^ K ,^?in-?2Sd2aie coursslnv— 


S llc rtbdrt schemes fior-school leavers. 
4r Alistair Lawton, a member of Kent 
County Codttcil, hasi. been eleacd 
hairnioji of the Council of Local 
duniion Auchortties. 'Mr l4iw(on Is" 
ehalrinan of the Assodation of County' 
'''ouncllsVedtication.cDmniUtee and had 

At bt ^iT' ufSlth^n . 

of:: Itlivdlocd^nr odiicpt 
nd; -fiOvornor of: severs 


technique, tec etudylng skeleW hone marrow erjlhrold u„|yei,Uy College ot Swansea Irom Cetherjno Lews W 

.wncrore. . pS ,don«e-Dr R. Cammick.- BiecUemUtCy-Prol^or S, G', DrotVn ^ 

Eteter £23,619 from the SRC to suppoi^t and Dr R. P. Newton— iE30,863 from the i^tminn 5W7. . ' 

PHyWei— Professor G. N. Fowler ailil SRC to furih<!r their biochemical ' 


G. N. Fowler artil f«earch in speciroeloctrochemlcal sRC to further their biochemical 


Correction 


itlt-Vdlo^skRT .Qdiicpt 
1; -fiOvornor of rseverg 


, yice-ttalrtiBgt) • 6f ct,EA U Mi’s I 

7Niqi^ .Hsrrl$da^ .cfanlmiah, of the:Asso- 
.! di^nn -of Mbttopblltai) - . Atitborltlob' 

' oducatlon cQ'mmletco: ws lUrrlaon la 
depu^ lHdipr Of .Harlhgey;- Bt^ougU 


Form imd Teitiski,^-'. 

^ , Colleges I98p : ^ ■ 

I ‘ Tihsse lfi-19. C4)llcges 
' 0l3i)cata- an evcr.increBgiiig 1 1 
. . propbclloii bf HighoL* . . . 
.p%*’Ed^cati(^bpplicpnm. . 


15 1(> Novembei™3 

: r- • -y C. Xlglito^ersUis.feO : S«*«rH»v WAvahWihoi. 1 « ^ ^ 




'frOjn tliO'Snv. lor siuuiea un'sne c((iaL[a'. wiWH.wfUty «**mackx?.'.. t gaous-ii:- ' i; ■ " *»"*'•*' vcotf- '®* 

tcyj.iijstntal IlBbt:»«:tr«:’plB.hB- : AfcrtfiiadU«a>' imWheWni W 'FrofW * '» 1 '« WBriu ’;a3.is. 'JBSiImVw ai.--.- 

Centre : Cojr; ' ,. C?)^itinfcfiUon ■ G.-j; -j.' invowf"")** .. ► 
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brofeeSw-'H. . 'Sntiihek'liSeiii 

SRC for studies.on'Kho'ewca', 'Qti^od'.nf8£y CbHege.'./.-. 'sboiR-ii 
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Classified Advertisements 


To plAce your advertisements 
write to \ 

The Advertisement Manager, 
The Times Higher Education 
Supplement, P.O. Box 7, New 
Printing House Square, Gray*s 
Inn Road, London WCIX 8EZ. 
Tel. 01-837 1234. 
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Fellowships and Studentships 
Appointments vacant ; 
Unirersities 
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Polytechnics 
Technical Colleges 
Colleges and Institutes of 
Technology 

Colleges with Teacher 
Education 
Colleges of Further 
Education 

Colleges and Institutes of 
Higher Education 
Colleges and Departments of 
Art 

Research Posts 
Administration 


Overseas 
Adult Education 
Librarians 
General Vacancies 
Official Appointments 

Appointments wanted ; 

Other Classifications : 

Awards 

Exhibitions 

Personal 

Courses 

Conferences and Seminars 
Holidays and Accommodation 


Rates : 

Classified Display — £7.25 pscc 
Minimum size : 9cm X 1 col 
@ £65.25 

Classified Linage — £1.40 per 
line 

Minimum 3 lines — @ £4.20 
Box number — £2.00 

Copy deadlines : 

Classified Display : 

Friday in the week prior to 
publication 
Classified Linage : 

Monday 10,00 am in the week 
of publication 


UNIVERSITY OF WAIKATO 
New Zealand 

Appointments in 
Management Studies 

(A80/M) 

AppllcaHofli era invited from eultably qualified perioni 
lor positioni available In the Department of Management 
Stiidlei la the following fields : 

ACCOUNTING t Appllcanta ehould have an honours degree 
la accounting udui tpaclal interesta and- competence In 
acconoting theory. The depertment'e Infletlon accounting 
rciearch project provides a special opportunity to pursue 
reiea^ in that field. : 

BUINE88 POLICY t Applicate should have univarelly 
quillfIcsUoni In busfhess or public administration,, finance, 
Bccountlag (w. marXeting, supported by experience or 
televint management or coneultancy work and a coitipre- 
heeilve knowledge of the New 'Poland economy and busl- 
neH environment. 

OROAMZATIOV BZfHAVIOUR t AppUcants should have an 
hepoun d^ree In a relevant business discipline and posseiBi 
ttacUog nperleuce as well M Interpst and competence 
/fl penonnef. maiiegement, production n^nagement or busl- 

nuspoUcy.'l ' .*•- 

RAgKBTINO t Applicants should have an interest In con- 
lomcr bohavloui', market research end allied ;areas and 
bfs appropriate adademlc qusUflcedona. , 


THE PAPUA NEW GUINEA 
UNIVERSITY OF TECHNOLOGY 

Academic and Technical Staff Vacancies 
Department of Applied Physics 

Eullably nualliled and axperlanoed persons are required 
for lha foliowing poslUona : 

ASSISTANT LEGTURER/LECTURER: 

■Applicants should have a postoraduate degree In physios 


lITaTai irTaM^iP/. 


Ing of aleefronles or solid slate physios or Inslrumsnl 
phyaios at the university level. 

SENIOR TECHNICAL OFFICER: 

Applloants should have experlenoe In instrument main- 
tenance and quBllfloatlona to : (1) maintain and rapair 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE DUBLIN 

Applications are Invited by 
the Governing Body of the 
College for the following 
full-time stalulory appolnl- 
ment which will become 
vacant in 1961. 

PROFESSORSHIP OF 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 

The Professor of Mechani- 
oal Engineering Is head of 
Ihe Department of Mechani- 
cal Englneeiing. Prior to 
applfoatlon, further Informa- 
tion (Including applloallon 
proeedure) should be ob- 


230322 



aaaiat with laboratory olaaaea and research; (Iv) assist 
with the training of laboratory and alactronloa technicians. 

BBlarlsa ; 

Assistant Lecturer I, KID, 310. 

Assistant Lecturer II, K1 1,485. 

Lecturer I, K1S.425. 

Lecturer II. K16.27S. 

Senior Teohnlcal OHIoar, Grade III, K14,050. 

(Kina 1«Stg. 0.7221.) 

The Initial period contract urill be for three years. Other 
benefits inolude a gratuity of 24% taxed at 2%. appoint- 
mani, repatrlatlort and leave fares for the staff member 
and family after IB 'iriontha of eervlpe, setlllng-ln end out 
allowance, six weeks' paid leave per year, education 


falned from the Seoreta^ 
and Bursar, Unlvaraily Col- 
lege, Balfield, Dublin 4. 


BV& BAX. 
S177. ^l«ni 


i! 

1 

alltgiT, 



ic 

stfoiui 






Telephone enquiries 
893244, ext. 431. 

The closing date (or receipt 
ef completed appltesllons 
le Thursday, 8lh Januery. 
1981. 


THE UNIVEnSITV 

DBPARTStENT OP ENGLISH 
LANOUAOB AND I.ITBRATUIIB 



nptnence. Tne range ot laianes lor univerniy siwi 
New Zodls^ Is as fonowi : ' < 

jualor Lecturer .NZ$11, 500-914, 120 p.a. 

- Lfcturer NZ$ 15 , 755 - 919, 360 p.a. 

ScDlor Lecturer NZ$19, 846-922, 710 bar-924, 723 p.a. 

Readers NZS2S,565 p.a. ■ 
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Universities continued 


tolRAIJA 


Apnilotllom art InvHad lor ih* 
tollmvlna poata, tor 
applloaUona oloae an Iho dalaa 


ahown. SALARIES (unitsi 
olharwlaa atittd) no aa 
lollowii^ Pretoaaor SAA7.151; 
Pcatdooloral Raiaarch Fallow 
tA16.2H-IA17,816; Raaaaroh 
Pillaw «A17.‘»94AS3,tU;: 
Leoltirar IA17,7at*8AS3imi 
PrlnelMl Tulw SA17,0«4- 
SA1S,«B7i Oroup IV raor 
SA12,MM4A14,I44. Furlhor . 
dalalla and applloallon 
proeodura ma/ ba oblaliiad from 
Thi Atioelallim of CemniBn< 
waallh Unlvarilttaa (Apjitajt 
98 □ order Sqiiara, London 
V/CTH OFF, unltBa oUiarwiaa 
alalod. 

The University of Tasmania 

CHAIR OF LAW 

i fta*advarliiainanl) 
ppIlealioiK am inviled (or 
nppoiniainit Ui a Chair io IIm 
F oculiy ot Law wblidi beuine 
bBcant on the rwiaiiallon of 
Proroafor U. RooDiKk. A wciind 
Cliair <4 occupluil by ProfvMLir 
N. C. H. Dunbar, whn hm 
nnnouBced lili Imentioii in retire 
n( Ilia end of 1931. 

31 Jaouary, 1981. 

University of Melbourne 

LECTURER 
(LIMITED TENURE) 
OR (CONTINUING) - 

(Dapailmanl el Legal SlucKaa) 

Tlio iutte»rul nppUcant will 
leach Uv to Bacholor of 
Cnminerea iludants. nho may 
Include Laiil IKudiM Mb|e«n 
In oBO. two or Miice yeaia at 
lhair BOUtie. The tirn two 
>-8AM nf ibu Laaal Siudloi etuir^ 
are lugely In Ointtau anJ 
Caoipaay Law with coaamcrdal 
ipeelBlIraUoaa. htoludlna 
l•*xalloa law. In the Ihliu yur. 
Tho' appoinua wonld ba exiwoied 
Ip leernc In the Hrat or aecniid 
yalr f>>urMC, and peihape aleo 
• .In 4011 nr ua Uiar year courwi. 


yair f>>uriac, and peihape aleo tim tuuceneioi a 

.In 400 nr IM Ulcr year coiirwi. wuck undor Itia > 
Aa.abMUif,ln la^in the . Pmtaentr qC E« 
HwlninveS epuld All ' ..Sdliocd.pt aoSlt' 
BumHaae. ' rcuitrM win iM 


Bunnlasa. 

The apeololnionl couM be 
MJitiimilnf. or for a oerJi’d ni 
three rcate, Iram 1 /asuary. 
I9S1. The pmlilon could ba 
occupied a lluie la|cr Uiaii llib 
It ne««i«ry< 

ID ^enbor, 1980. 


University of Queensland 

LIMI'TI^D term 
LECTURER 
(2 years) 1981-1982 
and 

TUTOR GROUP IV 

. (Dtparinank of fr«Boht . 
Miniimwi giialineailoitr: A gond 
hrdioarj degido or aqidvalent. ■ 

DariaarlJiiiAtinge itoMblns'. • 
(IncHiiUnB be|lnoeru< pattmpn* 

. lion, Ai pprt of o' leaBi, bi 
pre^alion oriBaieria) tof and 
' In pTaanins of laiiauasB coutmc, 
Ef^arhiwe In urtiBir laaslitos. ' 
roMKh ,md auiliO'vUiial 
- ' ouiliodology Boild ba an ' 
adveutaia. ' ' 

SlOeewnbar. 1980.; . 

University of Wdstern^' ' 
Au8tralla,-Perlh ' 

TEMPORARY . ^ 

li^StURER IN, ■ o 
. LINGUt?TIC8 . 

. (Dhpailm;d o| .^nttrep»|dgyl 
' Thh Ip s lempqranr. bne^enr ' ' . . 


• experleneo and mearch pnbliea< 

' pradcrliable..'nio nnioiAice 
inid to.luach In 


NwHanda, Western Aiiclralii, 
OVO't. Calickidates slioukl riieiuen 
three referees Io writ* 
Imnietllatcly lu ttao-Acting 
.Siatflns Onicer. 

13 Decernber. 1980, 

The Australlen Nalionat 
University 

RESEARCH FELLOW 
COALFIELD 
ASSESSMENT 
PROJECT 

4 IWe Poalllona) 
anlro fer RaMureo and 
BnvIroninanM SludlaB 
1‘lic Centre Is undumklns a 
Diijor inwrUlMlpllnary rtuJy 
atmed at ovoIubUoi factors 
whidi m:iy InClueirto the fottira 
prodiKllon of cohI In o major 
Auilrallan eoaintid. Tlie potl- 
lioin advcriiKil here ralntu to 
miftlns and bbo* 
uraphical Taclon mid the 
eeoniMBie sodil and cnrlron* 
iiKuial implicaii''iir oC lliv^'. 
ApplicdiiOi shnuM hate a PhD 
iir cgiiivdlonl In a rulcvani neU 
Mich ns ueology, iDlninB 
ensineermg or otiicr Helds rolai* 
Jnu Us llie aartli sciencci. The 

C eryon^ ui>palnleit will need to 
c willing IO partleipaiu In 
rcMaruli as part of a prnject 
team led by Profea»r O. II. 
Taylor. 

Apixilnloieni will be for Ihrco 
)t:un with Ihe puiiribilliy of 
cxiension to five years. Aiiplica- 
lioni are welcomed from penoni 
able tn lalco leave fiosi their 
riwn instliulions. 

KirosMiatile appolntmoni upciirei 
ore pnid. .SupuanouaUan 
bcnwiu are available for 
applicants who arc eligible to 
contribute. Asslimnce with 
rinllna acoommod.silon is pro- 
viikd Tor on appointee from 
oubiido Canberra. Tliu Unlversliy 
reserves the right not to make 
Bn (ippoiutinoiil or to make an 
anpointment by invliailoit at any 
lime. 

t2 December. I9t0. 

POST DOCTORAL 
RESEARCH FELLOW 
IN FINANCE 

(Rtfoionnii EN 0822 ) 

Murdoch University, 

Perth, Western Australia 

AppIkattana aro lovlied from 
Miliably quolllied peraona for 
Ihe following podtlon which 
is to be taken up on 2 Fbbnuiry 
I9UI or Bv Boon ilicreafior an 
posiltale. 

TIm tuccensfol apolleant svill 
wuck utbdor lha diieeilon ol the 
pRsfauitr qC EcononJen la ih* 

. SUbc^^ ao|^ 

' rcsaareli will m In Ine geoeral 
area of AuaUallsn rinatidlnl 
iiivdiuilana iiicb at beokr. 
liiilbllng locIcUes and finaaeo 
and Clio econoiDie envimnruoiii 
In which ilMy operalo. *rb& 
predM: dlrecllon taken by ihe 
rctcnrcli will be 'agreed taeiwoeq 
the ProfMSor of Seonomlcs and 
Ihe luccertful aopilcant whom 
apecla] rovoaorfi lalMvits vrill 
he borne In mind. Dy nrrango« 
nicnl with Ule Pe'iih BulUing 
Six-iely. wlilcb hni endowed the 
rellowaiilp, Iho Pcilnw will bs 
reipunelble for prepnrine a pabeb 
eachyonc for publ(<Hllon by ■ ' 
ilie Society. 

AppHcallona'ttUI be considered 
from noraooe who can arrange 
Meonament from ihclr preseiil 
employoneni. 

Appllcooia will bo crepeefed 
{•Bve a pasti'radiiaie oegreo 

onnimcs, Commerce, or uioie 

; cloMly related dhdpllne. TtiB 
iniiial anpointinent «dl| bb-for 
a period' up* Io. two yoarv with 
the pnesIbllUy of renewal for 
funner year. 

' Comlitloni of ajipnltiuneai 
. tnclnde payuMnt.of Fares to 
' Perth fur innolntea and 
‘dependerit family. 

.Procedura Ipr applIeniloBii 
Tharel'bi no piCMOibcd 
ton' form UitTWO'C 
BrjS 'oF delglled applicntioBs, 

^ lire refcicneu nutriber 
eluding full prreodal parti* 
^loru. deialls of lertle^. 
gmlllMalioari' eerier- fiMor. 


BKi Df apMlal eompetencp and 
■ Imenat'i rescnreli cbmpleleil or 
‘ currenily bplnn liodenalCBli, ' 

‘ uiembersliip orp(atus<(|onal 
hiUlti)liout or Bodetiaa and 
pdsitions of responsihllity I 
, UicM, A'licA available lo take 
up appofnlment If nfferoJ aihl 
Ihe names aeJ addressos of three 


I':.-*'; irl '1 


ASTON IN BIRMINGHAM 
THE UNIVERSITY 
MANAGEMENT CENTRE 

lEcrruREn in pnqpucT,^ 

DESKIN AND DEVELOPMENT 

Tho ahevo posi la wilhin the 
Operation's XlAiiaRpment and 
Public Boclor Management 
GrauR or the Unlvoraltv. Msn- 
agnment Conira. Arptirania 
stfill uo rxnociecl not only to 
bo an aulliorliv In tbli area or 
etudy hul ol*« to be rapablo 
erworklnn collaboraUvolv vlih 
a toani or anocIalUta In Prouiic 
linn and Operations Klanooc 
Dionl. Tooenina commliinenla 
will be primarllv as post 
Sradiiaic level end iioitco oPPU* 
cenia will bo ovpocloU to iievo 

M coiialdorablo Industrial ox* 
oncQ and lo pouoaa a 
proven record of rosMiih. 

Couunoncinn lelerv vrlU bo 
■wjlhln Iho mage EB.80S , lo 

f 8,470 p.a, on a acale rising 
i’ annum Incramonia to 
eu;s7A p.a. iSBiarloB cur* 
itnilv under review.* 

Appllrallon forme and furthor 

E arilculars luv hp oblalnod 
om The Siafr Oincor louot- 
Inq r&r. 6U.M86I. Unlvonliy 
or Aainn In Dlrmlngbam, 
Uoaia Croon. Dlrminoham R4 
7ET ilol. OUl-SSO 36L1. exj, 


7ET ilol. OUI-3SO 36L1 exj, 
snii. nnd eppllcDlInni ahoutd 
bo loiurned not laior Uum 
Oeconibor b 1080. 


GLASGOW 

THE UNIVEKSITV 

BOnrAL PAEDIATRIR AND 
OUB1LTRIC RRSCARCII UNlP 

STATISTICIAN 

Appllcailons am Inyllod for 
tho post or STATI^CIAN Tn 
iKo SlSovo Unit. 'Tlio Unit u 
onuagnd In o wld^ranglng pra* 
Ijntmnie of research Into Iho 
■ocloT and opldomloloalcnl 
aaiutcia or maiernaT ani 
healih In iha tVoil or Sco. 
and tito person apnolnlod will 
oin a niuill-dleclprmary graup,. 
.. addlilnn to aprarlumifee for 
ndividiial rosnarch. 


JO post 

will liivolvn the provlelnn of 
■ip'IsMcai advlcp and istlelanca 
wilh oinor pro 
pacloncD of nee 


pacloncD of heeltK siaileilci and 
fhelr aasecleiod . tfiformBUon 


odvantagaeus^ 


The appolnifiinni ta lonabla 
for riva yoare, Tho aalary wllT 
ho wUbfn Mneo lA pT iba 
■oilcs Tor lioioarch and Ana* 
leaoiu eiajff <£6,C06 in 
fiT,7gni, T'no pest is supar* 
annunblo. 

Furtlior yarileiilBre ihby m 
d. from nr. F. A. Qoddy. 


loaaarch Unit, 64 
conita, GlAigaw 013 fllE, to 
wnom appUcatrana, log 
tyllh a Gucrieuium vltaa _ 
Inn natnaa and addreaaM of iw 
rofbteoa. ntould tag anbmltta 
by. January a. 1981. .. . 

In roply Mcasa auoia Raf 
No. 4780, 


LEICGSTBR 
TtlB UNIVERElTV 

POST GRADUATE RESEARCH 
A9&191SHIP IN 
GEOPHYSICS 
MODEL SEtSMOLGOY 

AnplIcBliont ara Inviled Far 
a paFt*ilma poatgradwla ap* 
iMininionL lo worii an tha ga.< 
valapmonl of model aatamolog 

I medola for ths oxaninaiion 
of loiamlc wave prapaqaiion 
ihrouah aimnlaiDd oeologieal 
nw using aoiamJc 


Tho pan la BvalUibla fbr aht 

r nihv eammonoioa January 
19R1 and would full n 
naaphyalcs or pUyaica grada- 
ito with a good honoura 
dogrea. wbg la pracifcslfy 
tnlntod .and has a alrang bt* 
tarcsf In compuilqg. 

■ Sniary raaiie i £4,795 lo 
ES,988 pro mia. 

■Apphcallqna . (one .. 
wllh eurMutum vllae and iho 
nwnqa pf two rofmea ahould 
bp aont iUrecI lo^Gr p. K. H. 
Mnaalra, Doporintonl. ql 


HUlX 

THE UNIVEHSrrV 

any field of , 

other than Iho 

Norlli America, Tho Chair 

will become avullablo on ine 

reslgnallon ol Profoaaor J, R. 

Kenyon, 

. lnltl.ll aaiafX^.wH' 
lose uioit £14,278 per annum, 
plus U.a,S, bonollta, 

AppUCnlloiiB ' 112 

E amlno three refcrcoa ahoujd 
a aent by Docotnbar SI, 
1080. lo ina 

Univeraliy of IlullT Ugli H06 
7RX. from whom further gar* 
Uculars may bo otalAlnod. 


LEEDS 

THt ONIVBRSrrY 

'"'iS'vHfii'Stv” 

.h.*'’aK‘^,Wr‘Sv'ssg&.K 

wJilcIi will fall vac.tnl by Ino 
reiwcvnoni of Professor ll. 
Gwynno Jonea on SoploniMr 
30, IPBi, Tho ealnry will bo 
wtihln the professorial rango, 
mlnlmurti £14.278 a year 
rundor rovlewi. Tho l/niVar* 
liy roaorvos Iho rtglit lo con- 
sider for apno.niiitoni peraens 
oihi*r than fhoav who submit 
fumial appllcailons. 

Appllcailons ilwo ropleai 
alatfng age, nuofincallona and 
osiMrlonce and namlno Uiroo 
rerercis should roach Uta 
Rcgiairer, 'fho Univoniiy of 
Looda, Uepils LSS ‘JJT irrem 
whom furfher parilculora may 
be QbiBiiiodi not latar than 
January 30. I'.'Bl, nuonng 

raforoiico number 04/6.‘0O. 
Applicants Iroi'n ovorAcaa may 
apply In iho flrii Inaiancs by 
cable, naming throe refaroaa. 
proforabK' in Iho Unlied 
Ktngtiiiiii. 


LEEDS 

THE UNlVERSm' 

SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 

CHAIR OP EDUCATIONAL 
PSYaiOLOGY 

Anpllcaltoni aro liMAtod for 
a afiMn at educationai, 
PSYCHOLOay to bo caiab- 
llshod on October i, 1981, on 
Uio roibwMii of Proreaaor K. 
^voir front' hla poraonal chair. 
Tho. aoUry will bo wtihln tho' 
nrofosaoHal mnge, minimum 
£14,278 a year (undor ra* 
view I . Tho uidvoraiiy roaorvoa 
tho rtbhl lo canalder for 
appolnimanl peraona other 
than ihiua who autinli formal 
appilealtona. 

ApultCatlons riwo eoplaa, 
atailng age. quaimeatlona and 
oxporirnco and naming throa 
rofoi-ooa, ahoutd roacn Ttio 
Itogfatrar. Tha Unlvcmlly of 
Lradx, LS2 yJT ifroin whom 
furihar pariieulara may ha oh* 
talnodi noi Taler Ihsn January 
30, lOni, quoitng reforonco 


naming Uifm reforoOi. raiifer* 
ftoin ovrrscaa may apw tn 
tho- first tnslancu by cable, 
namlnn ihroo raforMa. prelafr* 
ably In iha Unllod kmgdom. 


SALFORlD 
the UNWERfllTV 

' ._AnDllcaiions ara 
lba.^abovg peat Ira 
wim pfgloaaional c 

Wfe'^.h'SSVd 


for 
> oaiQu 

ncailona 
or civil Bngtnaarlng. 
jkndiMias .. should prenrabT]| 

•^0 eonefructlan dnd^Sulidin 

„8ajara atiilo; . £8.008 to 


bp sent .dlrecL to Dr p. K. H. Salary icalo: £0,008 to 

Mpaalro. Doporintonl. Qf £iij07q n.n. lunldor raviawij 

Oomooy., Unlyoreui- of Qls bononu. 

caeler. Lolceaior. LBf 7nfi. 


LONDON 

uNivsnairv collsob 
NON*MET^ nfJghJA'reniAL8 



ST. ANDREWS 
THE UNIVBpaiTY 



' per anniiin, alba U.S.^ 





Fellowsliips and Studentships 


Fellowships on Central and 
Local Government Relations 

The Social Science Research' Council invIteB BDolicg. 
tions for two one-year research fellowships to be 
at any recognized higher educational or indeoendam 
research Inatllullon In the United Kingdom. " 

Candidales should be Interested in the contrlbutloif of 
modern history (poat-1871), the law or political Ihoorym 
the understanding ol central-local government relatlona* 
The fellows will be expected to work lull time on tMr 
research topice and should apply through their in8tltu< 
lion. Their current salary will probably be In the senior 
lecturer/reader range, but other cendidates ara encoun 
aged to apply. It Is anticipated that the first folfow- 
ship will commence in October, 1981, but a later 
Ing date could be negotiated. The second fellow la ox- 
peeled lo ba in post no later than October, 1982, 

Appileatfon forms and fudiw 
. details from : Mrs Q 

Loosamore-ReoDsn. 

- ^ Secretary to tha Central anil 

f Qovernmsnl Reladam 

I '-..r r Panel, 1 Templa Avanus, . - 

I I London EC4Y QBD, tel : 

rvO IO 01*383 5252, ex! 142. 

Completed applications I 
C‘ ‘ ‘ ■ - ' ' — «k should be relumed by ' 

^ * 13 February, 1881. 


gni] miiiiiiiii 
Hi UfliVfiisin Of 
^ TEGHNBLIItt 

MICROPROCESSOI 

STUDENTSHIP 

Appileatione are Inviled br 
an SRC CASE studenldiio (o 
Inveetigate and develop ihlcio- 
processor furnace coniroli for 
glaea container manulAdura. 
The work will be {arriedcutla 
oollaborallon with a mi]^ 
national company wtHdi 
aupplemeni Ine dward. TM 
normal SF1C condlllons wlfl 
apply. Applicallons ind 
requeste for further dsUSs 
to Dr. Richard Waalon.^ 
partment ol Engineering Pra- 
diiotlon. • ■ 

LougUliorough ■ 


OXFORD 
LINCOLN couaas 

"“SMS' 


UnWsfSlty of Waloi 

RESEARCH 

STUDENTSHIPS 


In ApplItU Biology; Appllod 
Economlog, Applied Payoholoflyi 
Archlleciure; Dualnoai Adminia* 


tiallon and Aecouniancy: Ctiem- 
leiiy: Civil Enalnaailng and 

Building TaohnoTogy; Engllap, 
.Law; Marltiffla Studlea, Malhama* 
Ilea; .Meohanleal Enolnaailng 
and Enlflinaaring Produclloh: 
Opiomalry; Pharmacy; plwaica, 
eiacuonlea and E'acUlcal Cngln- 
oirlne; Town Piaifning. 

An appUoanl mual hold.' or SX* 
paci lo oblaln, a Ural or uppar 
ioeond olaaa honoura dagrea, 
normally In the field ol hli pro* 
posad reaasreh. The value of 
Iha baalc award la Iha aame oa 
Uial of Ihe Solenoe Rggearch 
Council. Tulllon laea ,al the 
home eludeni rate only, aro 
waived. Oolalli and appllcailon 
forma are oblalnable by quallna 
dlaolpllna and field ol Inferoal, 
from Ihe Acddomlo Raglaker, 
UWI8T Cardin CF1 9NU. 

Cloalng date for comploled appll* 
oailon lorma !• 24 February, 
1901. 


OXFORD 

8T< lUtOA'a UOLLROG 
JUNIOR nnsRAnGH 
FELLOlV'MUPS 



oocembtr 8 


T7«o cotlggo InvMea nppllca- 
UOna from woih«n vraoualoe 
Ibr Iho roilowinq \ 


(II The R. M. T. Alklnien 
Junior , RaaearcU ^ Feliovimln, 
for atudles or Iho htslory. Taw. 
anilaullloa and roUaiana of iho 
Anclonb World,. CInaalnl or 
otherwlaa;. Including cany 
ChrlallanUy. 

rill A Oollogo Junior he* 
aaoreh PaUawahip, tor atudioa 
In any auhfoct In enlDnco or 
Ihe Aria not covorod by the 
K. M. T. Aildnaon award. 


Polytechnics V 


ltVedfd^ 













p V^-] ^ r 


od;;^; Iho 
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Polytecliiiics continued 



Fflcul'y cl CfJucBlIen 


At^D SPOEITS STUDIES 

To exercise physiology In imiJsrgreduBle 

COUIS69 and contribute to Ihe programme ol prac- 
tical sclivitlea. 


Faculty of Technology 


lecturer ll/SERiOR LECTURER 
building services 


To leach Building Servicaa and to ossiit in iha 
of the courses of the School ol Build- 
ing Applicants should be graduates or profession*' 
ally qusllHod (CEng or MCIBS). Previous research 
and/or teaching experience is desirable. 

Salary Scales : 

Ssnior Ldchirer £3.952-210,539/511,235. 

Lecturer II £6,Q12-£9,702. 

Tha Polytechnic Is a direct grant instllutlon with an 
Independent Board of Governors. It opened In 
1371 and has a student population ol some 7,600. 
U has extensive new purpose-built accommodallon. 
Including 830 residential plscee on the 114-acre 
esmpUB overlooking the sea at Jordanstown, a 
plssaant and quiet residential area. There Is a 
schema ot assietence with removal. 


Further perticuiars and application forms, which 
muBt be retrained by December 1. 1060, 

may ba obtained by telephoning Whitsabbey (0231) 
65131. Ext 2243, Of by writing to : 


thft Eitablfahmant OHtear, 

.gKjA. Ulatar Pelyttehnis, etwr* Resar 

Nawtewnibbey, Co. Antitnv BT37 OQB. 

\AW Ulster Polytechnic 


I 


Faculty of Social and Health Sclencea 


DlAECTOFl OF STUDIES AND 
H&AD OF SCHOOL OF. SOCIOLOGY 
AHD SOCIAL POLICY 


Silary Scale: ei2,S42-£16.432 

A wan quel I lied personals required to lead the School of. 
Sociology and Social Policy. The work of the School 
Inoludss Isaching In a wide range of degree and diploma, 
lull-llms end pari-tlms courses. Including BSc Degree with 
Honours -in Sooloiogy Fuil-time and Part-time and BA 
Dsgree with Honours In Social Polloy. The Sohool has a 
Bucaasslul record of reseBreh and consultancy. 

Appllegfifs Bhoold have high qdajifloaltons eniJ a speoial 
InlereBl in one or other of the malhi aotlvllles of the School. 
They should be capable of making a slgnHIoanl conlribu- 
lion lo (he BOBdemlo work of Ihe Polyleohntc in teaching, 
rasgsroh end course development. 

The Pblytechnio offers a number of.ProfessoreWpe and the 
BucGMetuI applicant will be eligible for oonsiderption. 

The Polyteohnlc Is a direct grant Inslltullon with an Inde- 
psndsni Board of Governors, it opened In 1971 and hae 
a Bludent population of some 7iB00. It has extensive nevv 
purpoie-bullt Bccommodetlon, Including 630 residential 


places on the ll4*Bore oempus overlooking the sea at 
Jordanstown, a pleasant and quiet residential area, There 
■1 B scheme of eBsIstenee with removal. 


Fufthsr particulars and application , forms which must be 
relumed by 1 Dscember 1980 may be obtained by tele- 
phoning Whltesbbey (0231) 66131 Ext.. 2243 or by Wdllng 

to: , - ■ ; 


The EglBbilahmant Ohlcer, 

Ulaiw Polytechnic, Shore Road. 
Newtownabboy, Co. AhUlnir BT37 0O8, 


Ulster Polytechnic; 


.^U^HKLAND 

POLYTCCHHIC 


.WPLVBBHAMPTON'. 

ITIB' PqL'V'TZCRHlC 


. (Raitf verUs*bi«m> 




AND 


■DBBfi 

FfUNClPAL IJ 


. ' . . eof .-Biuibtiii 



: •• • »• 


lavoTor »e 


BRIGHTON 


TUB POLYTECHNIC 


LKARNING KEaounr.E9 
MEDIA l.lmlAHIAN 


SOUTH BANK 

I'HG POLrrECHNIC 
Doroueh Road 
LePdon SSI 0A,\ 
DILPAnTMENI' Ul‘ PLF.i.:i RICAL 


AND ELECnWNiC ' 
ENOINELniNr. „ 
I.CCTUIIEH GRADE 11 




I IBIIAKIAN wllh 


I'lBU.il llU.ity vbivlcob K'liilrud 

in iah<j rrsfinii^lhlllly fbi' i>bllcy 
1,11 .imlie-vIvUJl ninuiinin 
Ihroiiulioul Iho l‘olyiL'<.link l.ih- 
i.iry /lysiviu, un'i in ni.iiMue 
iicnulalilon iinil luInriA.iiibi, »i<r- 
vkc-9. Iniorcil In ic.icliiiiu/ 
li-nrnliio innlliuds III htylH'r 
tiUiieallbR CMcniial. 


Miolcronco r2i . 

TWO wpll-qu.illilria rnnincorg 
t>Tt roqiilrcd in ir-.i'h blccirlcal/ 
bli'Clriinlc iiiiuinocrliin siihlecis 
Id viudcnli on HrM ilPqii'P, 
ir.M.D. ami lllqhnp •ll•c•hnl- 
cifin rnurscs. I'rolPirnrc iq 
camlld.ilPS wUh iiq&t-iiMihinla 
rpicarcl. .iml 'or Iniln^irinl cv- 
Tiorinno.', wiili biit;cliili/nlian in 
Cnmniiinlcallun* mul nr dlull'ii 
xyplpniM. oni' i.o;i H off 


evsiviMe* • 

MiniL-nl iiKil ihr- ntlipr , Uin 
liO'jrv uniil Auiiuii IvhI-, 
SaUn' for- 

mal ni«i<ruvali. £^..171 lq 
kid, 461 (Inclusivo ul Iniiur 
Lanilon Alluv.'.'ncct.. 

I'unhnr pnrilLUlara _ ani 


rurihor dp'ailp .iml .ipiJkn* 
Hon forma from iho Porsannnl 
I )((lL-or, llrlghlon Pol^ li-cimlc , 
Moul'iLCoomb,, Hriuhlun DN 2 
4 AT. Tplunnqnn : liilnlilDit 

d'.ilnsa i:vl. 29.-, 6. UbSinu 
dale NevMtibPr ‘JR, IQno. 


aitnlli:atlun fotin ftoiii :- Ihn 
Wntllpu nili-,«-, Pe.lvU.:''n'c of 


Iho Rnui), ilsnii'. lierouiih Rond. 
I.ondon SLl OAA. 




Colleges and institutes of Technology 


'And:.ri|ri 


BOLTON INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


Electrical Engineering Department 
Lecturer I/Lecturer ll/Senior Lecturer 
Appointments 


fAe-adverfi8B/Menf) 


I 


Several vacancies have arisen in Ihe Department, 
the Department has live tulMima coursee in Eleclrome 
Engineering Including a CNAA Degree and a CNAA Hon- 
ours Degree. It has also part-time courses organised on a 
Regional basis In Electrical Engineering. Electronic Engi- 
neering, Industrial Maaaursmsnt and Control. Exlenslvs 
short courses are orgonisad for looal industry which 
Include an exlsnsivs programme of Microproesssor 
Awarensss Projects supported by Ihe Department of Indus- 
try. Research and consultancy by members of slsll are 
enoouraged. , , ^ 

Appointments may ba made in the following subiect 
areas: 

COMMUNICATIONS 

MICRO ELECTRONICS APPLIED TO POWER SYSTEMS 
CONTROL SYSTEMS 

The grading ot posta will depend on applicants quali- 
fications and experience. 

Salaries : 

Lecturer I C4,6B3-£ 8,055 

Uoiurer II £6,012£ 8.70S 

Senior Lecturer 5 E8,9B2-E11,29B 
Applicants must have graduate quallflcatlona ahd recent 
Industrial or other relevant experience. 

Application forms and further pariieulara are available 
from the Principal, Bollon Initllule of Technology, Deane 
noBd, Bolton, BL8 6AB, to whom completed forms should 
ba relumed by 26 Nevembar, 1880. 


Colleges of Higher Education 



WEST 

GLAMORGAN 

County Council 


WEST GLAMORGAN INSTITUTE 
OF HIGHER education i f ; 


Head of School of 
Business Studies 

(RE.ADVERTI8EMENT) : 


PrlnclM LBclUrqr Scale : £10,509‘£13,245 


ADDlloaiions are Invited lor Ihls Imporlani post ol Head 
of Sohool of Business Sludlsa.to oommence as soon as 
passible.- ■ , 

Anoiioenta should be graduates, preferably with a racog- 
Sfied prVas& It la likely thai the eu^ 

chselul aPBlIoanI vJfll have ,experienoB,;of BUelnesS and 
ihe PuMhar/Hlgher Bducamw aeq^ with a wUncT work- 
ing ■ knowledge ol CNAA and/or .-BEC prooedureo, . - 


AbollUhon fornis and further parliouiara oMhls post are 
evallaUe from The Pilnclpil, Woal Qlamorgan Inslllute of 
Higher EducoHon, ToWhhW Hoad, TownWII.^wanssa $A2 


Higher EdueoUon, TownhlM rtoed, Towniuii, « 
OUT, Appllophia ' erejrpqUoatsd *? 


slemped 


addrtsssd onvelopo. the eloslrm date, lor' 11 m 
completed . applloallon forms fo Thursday, 27th Noveihber, 


• John Baeie 
.'Director of' 


’ftddSJilToo*' 



EDGE KlU COLLEGE 

OF KtG^IER EDU<CA'nON 


BT. HStrilB ROAD. ORMSKIhK, 
LANCASIIina 


AH ASSOCIATE COLLEQE OF THE UNIVCRSITV OF LAHCASTCR 



ApnllcnlloiiB ara Invllad for Ihls perl lenabla In tha DHPARTMEIIT 
OF MATHEMATICS, PHYSICAL EDUCATION AMD SCIENCE aa cpon 
R8 pasBiblo. Ths vacancy sriaag fiom tha appeintmant ol inq pre- 
sent holder as o Couniy Advisor lor Compuler Education. 


The eucoeaslul candidate will be lequlred to lehe rBeponsIhllllv for 
raiiraes and course clemenla concerned with Oomputar Educallon 


raiiraes nna course cierrenis caric«rnqa wik, uuinMuia, cu-.».aiiui, 
which aro oMerod wMhIn Ihe B Ed. degree and In-Barvlee prograrntna 
al Iho Calleoa. An ablliiy lo werk closely wllh achools in iha 
dovel-jpmeni ol compulor eiudles Is aaiontlal 


A conrribulion ta B.A. end B.Ed. degree couiaoa In MelhamallOE would 
bo required. AeaMence wilh iho leeching of oparallonal reoeaich 
and numerical anal^e Would be perilcuJarTy waleoma. •- 


CandidaliB muet be griduelai and nevo had ipproprlita toachlng 
expoilencB In eehoolB. 


Snlsry- Leelurer M £6,012 * 10 inrremonta to £9,702; Senior Loo- 
lurer TS.9S3 x 5 Iflcronienli lo £11,295, 

Burnhem Further Edueallon Conditione ol Service apply. 

Forma ot nppllcallon end lurlher pariieulara are >wllabla from the 


Forma ot nppllcallon end lurlher particulari are awllablo frorn the 
Bnorelary lo the Depuly DIreclor, Edgo HIM College ol Higher 
Eduoallon, Si. Helens Rond, Otmshirk. Lani^aahlre LS9 4QP. 


Comptstod epplioallona should bo rolurnod to Iha Olroolor net latar 
than Tuesday. 2nd Oeesmber, 1960. 




Colleges and 
Departments of Art 



To tbenglhon the Departcnenla 
links with loeel Industry and 


cemmarc* and Id eo-ordlnata and 
davalep Iha raaearoli acilvlty In 
tho meneoatnani (laid. 

To be taiponalble lor Ine co* 


ordlnallen ol the poil-graduolo 
couraot ol the Daparimerw. 




Lm,- 

. Appllcailen formi BMtUablo 
Dmr lire Bonlpr AowHiUrreura 
Ofllcar enoiug bo raiiariud 
wllbln 14 il(iM /rqjn . fn*. 
eppoerancD 4( ^hta aoverlDio* 
menu , 


tUirqura 

raiiariud 


LONDON TVS ' 
u In BOOIOLOOY 


to* .mdit^bq aWD to 
and iDdiiglrlal 
uiln 


' iDdiialrlal 
UiinDM .mated 
USUlOM 
coursoij 
Ll : In.'IM, ,IB 

’ annum Inclualvo 


Announcements 


es!B14 per annum Inclualvo 

irm* 


NATFHE ANNOUNCEMENT 




n o er N _ 
ary's Roa 


TRAFFORD 


Kovenlier 


OTRurr"* 

•puto wlln IB 
- ■ , -f TTal 


3-. . . -Kiaton of 
doclatw furlhor 


Adult Education 



lurore rediinda 
Mempete u 
ina for 


FIRCROFT 


Research Posts 


Residential Collesc 
for Adult Education 


BANGOn 


The conegg lus re-opened In 





8eptemberi 1980, with Full 
support from statutory' end 
voiuntery bodice tn adult 


voluntary bodica tn adult 
educaifon. • . 

The collcgo caters for.ihose 
vdtoi wNh to develop their 
own capacltlea a-nd to equip . 
themgeivea to play a respon- 
alble part In the community. 
One year courses offered . 
.covnrliU a range of subj^ect 
areds Jncludlng e'eonotmes, 
llferature, polittcal science 
and, sociology. 

. BnrolihenU arc now being 
I accepted for tho tesslon 
1981/82.; 

Gninis an availablo to those . 
accepted. 

Prospectus'- and .applloeflon 
' forms from : The Bursar/' 
Plrcroft Colleaej Bristol: 
Road, Sally Oak, Birming- 
ham -29. 
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Re$earcli Posts 
continued 


BIRMINGHAM 
Tiie uNivBRarrv of as^on 

WCPARTMEiy 

BNClNBOlilNG 

RESEARCH IN DiniTAL 

TELBCOMMUNICArlONa 

Ttes mnrch vmMI&rIs 
noodad lo holp wlih a Ihinv 
i/oar mvaraninie nr aBontarncI 
losonrch an : 

II) pigllal iraiiimUAlon In 
lamr lolaphane nalwarka. 

(Ill TranimlMlon parfarm- 
•neo of packot-awlichod nol- 
"wonu for apoach. 

Fill! work wilt aonoal io 
pooiilo witn Intaroiii in ono or 
nioi-e of ihp rallowlno aroua : 
uluMid Mnaf procDUlng. apiioch 
Bignnu, mlnlcompiilcrs. com- 

E uior comniunlcBlloni, l«lo* 
hoiiv and numan faciara. 


TfCB c(Nrv£Rsrrv. 

PCRSONNEL OFFICDf 

Anpllcailona aro inviltd from 
praauAisf iritlt HrnroprUiie 
auallflcailons find oxprrlonco 
far iho poat of Punonnoi 
Olflcor. 

Salary Within Adfninlairailvo 
Grade ill. £11,160 lo CIS.VIIO 
or (Irnde IV. no| lota Ihnn 
ei<l.27B (undor rovlowi wUli 
U.S.B. banoflia, 

Applleailona (in canioa) 
a'^lns dotalli of npo. quallncn* 
(lona ami oarMoriannr, rodotfior 
wllli Iho namoi of three persona 
to whom roferoncD may bo 
mndo ahould ba soni by Dpcom- 
bor .'XI, lURU. ia Mr h, T, 
MntilBon. Deoiairar, The Jun)« 
varaiiy Him, Hull 11U6 7fiX, 
from whom further parilcuiora 
may be obtalnod. 



flirflns doialli of npe. QJ^mcn- THE NLW .SOUTH WALES INSTirUTt 01* TECHNOLOCV 

(lona ami oyMorianro, rodotfior 

witli Iho namoi of three persona SVUNKV, AUSTRALIA 

to whom roferoncD may bo 

rnorto ahould bo soni to Dpcom- The Now Soiilli Wales inviiuie of Technology is esmhllshcd to provide 

Mntilaen nwifairar. The linl- a »'i(>c range of conrvet for Ihnou eiiivting or hircad}' emplojcd in industry, 

varsity o't Him, Hull 11U6 TfiX, govcriiineni and Icciiiioioglcnl fields, 

from syliom further parilcuiors 

n,. v FACULTY OF BUSINESS STUDIES 

Tliu Fnvully of Business Studies oflcri courses at both the uiidergradnaie 
MANCHESTER and gradunie levels. The Schools of Accoiinilita, Business nnd Public 

IRE UNlVlsnStTY Admililiiroslon, Finance and tconomies, and Marheilng all parlielnace in 

nuPARTMENT OF ollering Iho Dacliclor of Business course and u number of Oradiisie Dlplontiis 

BXrnA-MUnAL sruofES nrc ofured. It is ioteodod (ftac (lie graduaie progrnen will be raiargeJ Hltli 

^ the iiurodiiciicn of on MBA course, pnssiblv m I9S1, Tlic nluilont DOdy In 

AoiuNf^RAl I^^A^^I^'VNT FucuUy of Business Studies numbors eomc 2,6QD. 


CtnuUdaloa ahotild prqforahiy 
b« mullflad la hnnoura rtogiro 

K dard In elcclranlc onnlncor- 
eompulor aclanec or other 
rtfiavani subjeci. 

AulioUi’ qualf/lMl appfiMniv 
will bo en^uraped lo roglsior 
for e hlgli oooroe. The appoint- 
menu wUl bo lor a period nl 
tin to Ihrce yrara. Bnlarv ivllt 
ha within lha range £4,T(>ri in 
gid.vlts per aiuuii (tmdor 
revlewi, 

Anpllcailon forms and furihpr 

f orllculari may be obtained 
ront Iho Slarr OrTlcor lltnf. 

na Vniivnliy ot 
A«toin In Oirmlnonam, Coil.t 
Green. fi1riniiia>'am ill 7 lt 
(T el. 021 3C11 Ext. 2011 

and anplicallons should bn ro- 
tur^nif by 32th necumber. 


Apnllcafiono inWird for Ihia 
no8| Irom good honours gradu- 
ates. Duilea Inclurlo the pd- 
mlniairjiton of coursrs for ihe 

8 9iioml public unit of the 
epiircmnni's propranuno of 
eerhfjunte courses, aa well ns 
olher funettonu In the conirnl 
adcnlnlslrailon. Some admmi- 
alrnilvo osporlenco would bo 
an advanlagn, but pppllcatlons 
will also Se roRsidarod from 
roconi eradunloa. 

Snlnry range ner annum t 
£-1.706 lo fio.nos. Bupor- 
annuBllAn. 

Pnniculara nnd appl'cnilon 
forms ireiuraabir by Doernt- 
bor 1 1 front ilio negisirar. The. 
linivorally. (tloncheslor, MIS 
OPU. 


JHUSTOt 
TUB UNIVBRStn’ 
DGSBAnCII 

A6SQCLA7EMfP/LCCrVI(£SffiP 
IN CHEMICAL PlIVSICS 

AppUcsIiQhe oro invited tor 

A8^ClATS/iJ&*TU^^^raito 

RETtCAL CUEMISTflV. The 
aiiccesiiui candidate will be 

E specled to undorlaica roaoorch 
ft cimira] Phyaics and t^* 

1 conirlbiHo lo Iho la 
Rhemieal Phyilca aiid 
cal Chomlairy. 

__ Initial salary' within mugo 
£Q. 60 B to £9,020 per annum. 

^ rutiheC- hariiculgn mav bo 
btalnod Irom iho Ifoglairar and 
ifcrotary. Univprally of ilrlsitilr 
oBsmUouse. DffsliH flBA ITH. 
whom appncaiioiu. incliidhia 
I or throe rofnrpi 
aoni bv noeenib.. 

14. I^RO. 
refereuM BD.) 


Examiliei's 


btalnodlram tho noglairar and 
ifcrotary. Univprally of ilrlsitilr 
oBsmUouse. DffMiH flBA ITH. 
wKnm nn..nfal|aiu Incllldllia 
tnu iiBinos oi throe rofnrpoa 
ghOuln to aoni by noeeniber 
1^nQi_ . iPlaase ouolo 


Administration 


THE polytechnic 

OF wales 

POLITECNNIQ CYMRU 
DEHRTHEHT OF IUSIHESS AHO 
APHIHISIftATiVE STUDIES 

LECTURER 

QRAOe II . 

• MCUt P'OUCY AND 
'AOMIMlBTRATitlH 
SAURY.— BS,Oia lo eS,7SS 


BEG 

MODERATORS 

The Business Education 
Council would like to hear 
from- those with auliable 
axporlence ot BEC egurees 
who v/oiiid be interested In 
an appointment as a BEC' • 
Moderator on a part-time 
basis. Thera will ba vecan- 
clea In 1^81 tor Moderators 
for BEC Qeneral, Nettonal 
and Ttlflher National 
, .^oufMA 6nd appolntmenia* 
will ' be-* made on a 
Oraphloaf basis. 

, App/fcalhn hrma can bo 
obta/nod from :■ 

'• Moderaiors" 

Bualneas Education Council. 

. Berkshire House 
ies/178 Hl«h Hcibdrn 
London WC1V TAG 
(ToMghoiig: 01-278 70sa 
B*L M) 


I BUSINESS 

.EDUCADON 

iCQUNCIt 


PRINCIPAL LECTURER 
SCHOOL OF ACCOUNTING 

Tiic .fciioor of Acccuniing lx responxthio fur itiu general cundiicf nf (he 
AeciMiiKing ccnceniralldn in llio Bscliulur of Bunlncsi degrue course, and 
also lor teaeliing accounting (and biiHincxx Idk) snhjecH aenus all the 
cnnucnireiiont In that course, Tlie Khool Is similarly reiponilble for 
K'ocliiiig reieVDDi sub|ocls wlUiln Uie grsduole diploma prograni and io 
llie propoted MBA course. 

Three brosd dltciplinary ereax are prcienlly idciilifled within the 
Sjhonl — pinancisi Accounting ond Auditing. MantgemenI Accounting a 
Sysicjnx, and Oiuinesx Law, The Vrincipol Lecturer will be Mfccied lo 
provide acudemic Icadcrdiin in ono of ilis occrniiulng disciplinary areas and 
to accept ruaponxlblllly for administration In dcfliiM areas, consistent with 
the overall policies of ihe School ooj of the Piciiliy. Tliia would Involve 
aciiva parilcijiailon In,' and eneourageineni of, melt nnlters as lesclihig 
and furdier dcvelonmenl of sublecii (n die UnJurgrodunie cnur« and tfic.. 
graduate program rciesreh of an applied nature, eo-Mcradon with profex.' 
slonal oroanliDllone, and llie development and conduct of eoursci for 
practlllnnerx. 

Appllcanh vtll have in anpruprlofc liigfivr degree ; ceperleoce and 
Bcconipllihineni In icrtlary edueailnii; burlness, govuinnient or publle practice 
are highly dexirahle. 

fACULTY OF MATHEMATICAL AND COMFUTTNC SCIENCES 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER IN 
COMPUTER SCIENCES 

SCHOOL OF COMPUTINC SCIENCES 

Tlie School offers a bachelor's dugrae in Computing 'Science, e poxt- 
gradiiBie diploma In Data Proceaslog. oud a Master's Degree bv ftesearcli 
Olid Thedx. It IX pltnnbd to Inlroouce e -Master's Degree in loiurmntion 
Science by course work In 1981. 

The -School hnx i number of Isboretorlex and a PRIME 3S0 Computer- 
Tlie Ciunpuicr Centra Is currently nruecedlng with ilio Insiallelloit of ■ 
large Hciieywcll nciwork wtalclt will Include a Level Sb, five Level 6 computers 
end enme 200 terminals. The School Is tcilve In resuarcli and vonuiltlng lo 
Industry. 

liiu current ocadefflic, exlobllslimem la 31 staff, divided Into four 
xpe«.lalid LWis : CbnipiKing Stutem^ fnfOrnialiun ,Systenii, Computing 
Melluidx and Biislncsx Ominuiing. Jhp Principal Lciciurcr wguld also 
be nnpnlnied ax Head of die Uepariment of Cornputer Seiehee far a 
pcrlaa nf three yenrx In . the first place. This Dcpiriinent would eomprlsu 
flw Suo Units of Computing Meduids and Compuilng Systems, 

Computing Syxtemi Includcx ^letns archllcelure, apentlug lydoms Ino- 
guages and priKcisocs, pfcfoimance svaluatiofl. and mleroprocesiors, 

- . .Cooioiattna Metbpdi coKahinWs. op' ixxo tfess. the taoehlog of pro- 
•primmtng toStnInueb arid . oil 'edvaoM appliMlIong as : arllfldal 

inivMigeiwe. eoinpuler grapflicx nnd iheorcUcul computer auicrice. 

Thu )iiiccc-.hil inplicsni will have a doctoral degreu end will have 
ounionxtrtitvd letJerxIilp in one of llu.- abovo Melds. The Princiiul Lecuirer 
w I liave u nm[a( role In the planning of Utli rapidly develnplng School end 
will be given xpucific Ktp«uulCilhty for cetulii aspucH of lip adinmlxlraiiou< 

. . CONpntONiS OF UMPLOY'MENT ' 

Salary lx wilihi ilio following Tonge l— 

Frinclpal Lecturer SA29.QI2; $A30,I92 I' SA3I.3M ii.g;' 

Ferex and. a tioniijhuilon toward removal and Initial aucommodailnn 
eapanxex are provided for overKas oppolnieoa, A Houdng Lnau ^Iwitia Is 
olsn avallabli. 

ocnseni ol Council academic ataff are perrallicd ig undertake 
limited consulting workt 

AppllfiiiloM close on November aiili, 1980. Appllcantx should arrange 
for three Gnnll0.enjlal refereca' reports to arrive by the aome date. Wrllieu 
apnilcailons ahould mehide f addrem. |ihen<i nuuiheri persodal narticiilars: 
ovldcnce of malirtenilaiia ! publinlinnx ; research work undertaken ond tin 
nemea ana nddreouei'ot the rafergn, eonioeied, Applications aod referee's 
repiirti ira TO be sent lo ■ 

The arnelul Secreary, 

N.S-W. Onvainmael Oftlecii ' - - 

88 Nliend. ' . x 

1.0ND0N WeiN HJI. 


IWSIIRN ,<USIRAUAN /lOSDtMy 
OFPBJFORMING^ ' 

FOUNDATION 

PRINCIPAL 

Applications are Invited fo7 the position of prindnsi 
of the Western Australian Academy of ParformiS 

Ida 

The Academy oporoles under thn flegli of ihaCoundl 
of Mount Lawlev Collaga at Advanced Educadon 
located in the suburbs of Perth. Wostarn Austrdig. 

Students sre enrolled In undergraduate courses of tins 
or more years' duration leading to evards of ths 
Academy, Initial courses opornte In ihe areas ol musk 
and donee directed towards the training of studcnaln 
performance, teaching and production. Courses In 
drama and film and talevlalon will be detmteped (n ih« 
period 1982-84. A further function of the ‘Acadwiy 
will ba to develop end present an appropriate ringsol 
community programs. 

The Principal of the Acodemy will be responsible lo 
the College Dlraetor for course development and lor 
academic and sdmlniatraiive leadersliip in ell aipaett 
of the performing arts. 

Applicants should have appropriate academic gudii 
caiions and a p/ovan record of leaching or parforrtoMi 
and leadership In one or more of iho Inioresli ot'tf* 
Aca^my. 

SALARY and CONTRACT 

The successful applicant, who will bo tho Poundatioi 
Principal, will be appointed on a salary rangs boMtei 
SA29.012— 37,161 according to quallflcatiani in] 
experience. Terms of appointment will ba subject to 
negotiation. Conditions of service accord with Am 
existing In the Australian tar tfary Question lectw. 
Removal and settllng-in allowances ara available. 

APPLICATIONS 

For further information contact 

The Director - 

Mount Lawley College 
2 Bradford Street 

MOUNT LAWLEY 6050 -W ' jF 

'Western Austral la 

Telephone: (09) 271 8311 

Appileatioru should bo sent to Ihe above addnmfy 
30 Januery 1 and should include ihe names of Ihns 
referees. 


I/NIVBUSITX. OF GUYANA 

VACANCIES ■ 


FACULTY OF AGRICULTURE 

Appllcfltlong are hivfted from suItabfY' 

sons for tlie JollowiM nasltlong ot the. lewl m lll- 

TURER 1 or LRCTURER'U or SBNlOIl LECTURER! 

Agranomlst cum Weed Scloiitist 
Zoologist cum Entomologist cum Farasitoiogm w 
Zoologist cum 'Ncmatologist 
Rotaiiist cum Plant Podioiogist cum Mlrro»w»P», 
or Plant PathologUt cum Microbiologist 
Botanist cum Cytogeneticist cum Plant Br««» « 

Cytogeneticist cum Plant Breeder 

Uorlicultui'lst cum Fruit end Vcgetoble pWtf»r 
tlon specialist 


Agricultural Engineer 
Animal Husbandi'v gciotulsi 
BiocheniJst cum Pluiu pliysiologist 


Soil scientist i . 

Agricultural Cliemist ^ ' 

Appllcaius sliQuld have phst-gradunto 
The successful appliconts will lie expected to tw . 
undergreduBte end post-gradiiato 1®*'*”', *•" " • 
leadership in teaching una rosoorch activities- v. : 
Salary Scdlos ipor. uinum) . .... 

Lecturer 1; UA3 ; GS9.000 x $480 to 
Lecturer II; UA3A : G$12,860 it,$4W to 
Senior Lecturer i UA2 ; G$1S,780 x $540 to 
Benefits. include housing' allowance, 
cal and: pension schomes and. study 
recrulted from overseas will focelve* up to ^., 1 , 
eednonw '-air passages (l.e., for hluiselh^Mfit' 
unmarried children up to 18 y«ars of age) w e 

of recrvtitmenc, limited removal expeni*? 

deftllhgjir allowance. -j 

Daiaifed a^ipliaatioru ^t/traa copies) jgHf). 

ticuldfs of qualifications and aJ^ariencf 
data of birth, marital status, and ^ the 

nddrewdgr 'of- tht'ee -rafei’eas. should flW 

Personnel Division, Unlversuy. of GMunn^.; ’.i. 
^41, Georgetown, &e/ore ATouemSer 3of«- J”*'' • 
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POLYTECHNIC 


The Hong Kong Polytechnic is a large institu< 
tlon of advanced ' education which offers 
courses in a wide range of subjects. In addition 
to three major academic Divisions comprising 
•' 16 teaching departments, it. also has a number 
< of liUepdisciplinary institutes and centres. For 
' the academic triennium 1981*84, emphasis will 
be placed on deveioping high level programmes 
ana applied research activities relevant to the 
* needs of Hong Kong, ft is also envisaged that 
a number ot vocationally-orientated degree 
programmes will be introduced in the triennium. 
Applications are invited for the following posts 
tenable from September, 1981 ; 

DEPARTMENT OF ACCOUNTANCY 

Principal LaelurerB/Sanior Lecturara/Laclurera in Man- 
aoemervl and Financial Aecounlino and in a varlely of 
Bublaot areas relating to HKSA. ACCA, IMCA and CIS 
curricula up lo end Including final alaga proleasional 

lavfli. 

DEPARTMENT OF APPLIED SCIENCE 

Principal Lacturerg/Sanior Lacturera/Leclurera in Mate- 
rials Technology and Biology. ....... 

Senior Lecturera/Leoturera in Chemicai Technology. 
Leoturars in Physics. 

DEPARTMENT OF BUILDING & 

SURVEYING 

Principal Leclurera/Ssnlor Leelurars^Lecturera In Building 
Sarvicas, Building Taohnology and Managamanl, Building 
Surveying, General PraoUoe Surveying and Quantity Sur- 
veying. 

Lecturers in Lend Surveying. 

DEPARTMENT OF BUSINESS 
& MANAGEMENT STUDIES 

PfincIpBl Leoturers/Sanlor Leclurera/Lecturera In Manage 
mem Sludles, Transport Operations, Law. Insurance. Bank- 
ing, Mbnagerlai Eccfriorhios. labour 'EoonomlM, Public 
Administration, Paraonnsl Managemonf, end store Man- 
aggmeni and Dealgn. (For'aome of Ihess poala praolicsi 
a^arionce and/or dsQfse teaching experience oaaen- 

DEPARTMENT OF CIVIL 
& STRUCTURAL ENOINEERINC 

Prinfrtpaf Lecturer fn Striiolural Engineering Design. 

DEPARTMENT OF COMPUTINQ STUDIES 

Principal Leoturere/Senlor Locturers/Leoturers In Design 
of Real-Ume Syeleme, Computer Aided Design end 
Graphics, Syslems Programming, InetallEitlon Managemoni, 
Management Information Syelemb. Syeleme Analyale and 
Dcalgn, Applications Programming, Computer Syeleme, 
Data-Base Menagement, Computer Appllpallona In areee 
relavant lo the Polyleohnio Including Engineering. Matfifr 
.'T'gtlCB, Aoeounlanoy, Buelneee Studies, Texiilea, Applied 
Science and Design. 

department OF DESICN 

‘ Principal Leclurers/Senlor LBClurers/Lecturera in Design 
Management, General Qraphice airtd Design Methodology. 
.Senior Leoturers/Leclurers In Ergonomics, Product 


Design, Interior Design, Furniture Design. Fashion Design, 
Printed Textile Design, Knitted Textile Design, Typography, 
Illustration, Drawing, Photography, Foundation : Baaic 
Design. Wood and Metal and Plaatlee Crafta, Jewellery 
and Sliversmithing. Ceramics Design, Far Eastern Vtauel 
Cultures, Western Design History and Design Philosophy. 

DEPARTMENT OF ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERING 

Principal Lecturer to develop the High Voltage Labora- 
tory and lo teach up to final yaar degree levgl in one 
or more of the following subjecis : Power Systeme, Eleo- 
tricei Protection and Electrical Design, and lo leach other 
Electrical Engineering subjecia at first and second year 
Higher Diploma level. 

Senior Lecturere/Lectiirers In Electrical Inalrumenlalion, 
Meaeuremenls. Proleolion and Power Engineering, and 
olher Heavy Elaetrfcal Engineering, eubjeote. 

DEPARTMENT OF ELECTRONIC 
ENGINEERING 

principal Lecturer |n one or mote ol the following ; Com- 
munication. Computer, Control end Eleclronio Circuit 
Design. 

Senior Leclurers/Leclurere in one or more of the follow- 
ing : Integrated Clreuil Application and/or Fabrication. 
Phyatcel Electronics, Electronics Circuit Design, Electro- 
nics Manufacturing, CIrcuita end Fields, Computer Hard- 
ware and Software, Digital Communication, Control and 
Inetrumenlaiion, Communication System. 

DEPARTMENT OF INSTITUTIONAL 
MANAGEMENT & CATERING STUDIES 

Senior Leciurers/Lecturera In Applied Catering Manage- 
ment, Applied Control and Acoommodalion Management. 
Food ana Beverage Service and/or Accommodation Ser- 
vicing, Food Procseaing and Production. - 

DEPARTMENT OF LANGUAGES 

Principal Leolurars/Senlor Leoturere/Lecturera In EnglisK. 
Prinolpai Leolurerg/Senlor Leeturera/Leclurera In 
Chineae/Engliah Tranalatlon and Interpretation. 

Senior Leelurer/Laciurer in German. 

Lecturer in Japenese. 

DEPARTMENT OF MATHEMATICAL 
STUDIES 

Principal Lecturers in Computational Melhoda and Malhe- 
malieel Education. 

Senior Leoiurers/Leolurere In Mathematfea fAnalyais and 
Geometry). Statisilos (Market and Opinion Reaearoh, 
Time Serlee and Forecaellng, Eduoatlonal StBlIsllcs), 
Oparaliong Research (Slochaatio Modela). 

DEPARTMENT OF MECHANICAL 
& MARINE ENOINEERINO 

Prinolpai Lecturere/Senior Leolurere/LecturerB in MecH- 
anlce end Design, Control and Inelrumentation, Fluid 
Mechanioe. Aircraft Engineering., Thermoclynamlos, Air- 
Conditioning end Marine Engineering. 

DEPARTMENT OF NAUTICAL STUDIES 

Principal Lecturer In Marine Eleclronlc/Electrloal Inelalla- 
tlon and Maintenance. « . ’ j 

Senior Leclurers/Leeturers in Ship Construction end 
Stability, Tankship Operations and Salel/, Marine Environ- 
mental Sludlee, Maritime Law and Administration, Marine 
Efeotronlc/Eleotrical inefallailon and Maintenanoe, Marine 
Redlo-oommunioalion end Qeneral haulloel eubjeele— Pre- 
paration Courses for Maelera' and Mates’ Examirielione. 

DEPARTMENT OF PRODUCTION 
& INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING 

Principal Leolurer (0 teach at least one of (he following 
(up to. degree standard); Industrial Management, Work 


Study, Manufacturing Technology. Analysis of Manufactur- 
ing Systems, The Engineer iri Society and Methods Time 
MeesuremenL 

Senior Lecturers/Lecturers lo teach at least two of the 
following (up to degree standard) ; Materials Technology, 
Industrial Management, Analysis ot Manufacturing Sys- 
tems, Production Technology. The Engineer fn Society, 
Work Study, Polymer Engineering, Quality and Reliability, 
Physical and Mechanical Metallurgy, Production Equip- 
ment Design and Work Design. 

SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 

Principal Leclurers/Senlor Lecturers in Social Work. 

Senior Leclureis/Leclurera in Sociology, Social Work, 
Residential Care and Mentally Handicapped, 

INSTITUTE OF MEDICAL & HEALTH CARE . 

Principal Leolurers/Senfof Lecturers/Laetbrere fn Ocou- 
palional Therapy. 

Senior Lecturers/Leclurers In Physiotherapy, DIagnoelid 
Radiography and Ophthalmic Optics. 

Senior Lecturers In Medical Labo/alory Science (Haemat- 
ology) and Medical Scfance. 

Lecturer in Dentat Technology, Nursing Education, Edu- 
cational Psyehology and Medical Laboratory Science. 

INSTITUTE OF TEXTILES & GLOTHINQ 

Principal Lecturers in Clolhing Technology and/or Cloth- 
ing Production, and Textile Technology (for which teach- 
ing experience at degree level ia essential). 

Senior Lecturar/Leclurar In Clothing Production. 

CENTRE OF ENVIRONMENTAL STUDIES 

Senior Lecturers in Noise and Vibrsllon Control, Water- 
Pollution Control, Environmental Policy and Economics 
end Administration and Laws, and for planning tulMime 
environmental course, short course and publio lectures. 
Senior Leclurer/Leeturer in Toxic Wastes Management 
and Dispoaal/Solld Wastes Projecta. 

INDUGTRIAL CENTRE 

Senior Manager (Principal Lecturer equivalanl) in Produo- 
lion Manufacture end Design. 

QuallHcatiDns for Appointment and Salaries 

Principal Lecturer: HK$12g.eoO-HK$1&2.760 p.a.; 
Candidates should have (a) a degree or proieselonai 
quailKcations end an advanced speelailst quatiflcatlon or 
extensive experience in a specialized Ileld; (b) aubslan- 
llsl professional experience; and (c) proven admtnlsUs- 
live ability. 

Senior Leolurer 1 HKS107,6BO-HK$163.960 p.a, . , , 

Candldalss should have (a), a degree. or proreselon^ 
QUBlifloatlon snd preferably an advanced apsciailet auali* 
lloallon; (b) eubslantfal proreeeionel experience; and ( 0 ) 
proven administrative ability. 

Uolurer: HKSei.3B0-HK$1O2,1$D p.s. 

Candidates should have a degree or profnaionaJ queli- 
lloation or in some afeas. at leael a Higher Teohpicien , 
quallfloalion; and (b) -at least three yeare professional 
experience! 

Note : £1 sHK$ 12.31 on 7lh November. 1880. 

CortdItioiK of Serrice 

■Appointment will be on two-year gralufly-bearlng .contract 
terms initially. Thereafter suitable appointees may ba 
offered further contracts or superannuabls (arms of ser- 
vloa el Ihe discretion of the Polyleohnio. Benefits in- 
clude long leave; eubeidlzed aceommadallon lor over- 
seas appSniees. and local appointees on a ealdry ol 
HK$B,515 -p.m. or above; medical and dental benellls; 
children's eduoetioh allowance and a terminal gratuity 
of 25 per cent of basic salary received over entire oontraci 
period. .1 .■ ! 

Application forms and, further, information are bblalnable 
from the Hong Kong Government Office, 6 Grafton Street, 
London WtX 3LB, LiK. Completed application forms ahould 
be returned to the same onloe by 61h December, 19S0. 
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THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION S UPPlEMRWT 


Overseas continued 


UNIVERSITY or GUYANA. 

VACANCY 

DIVISION OF CREATIVE ARTS 

Avplicatiotis are iirvited from suitably qua'lified pcrsoiis 
for the post of (a) Lecturer 1 in Drama and (b) Visit- 
ing Artist — Lecturer I. 

For the post of Lectui'cr in Dramai applicants must 
be able to conduct an academic programme in Drama 
to degree level, involving the History and. Theory of 


general theatre techniques. 'Teochiibg experience at 
University level would -be an asset. Applicants should 
have at least a first degree in Drama or a higher 
degree in Drama or sliould be estahlisEied, recognized, 
professioitnl dramatists with suitable academic back- 

. ... 

For die post of Visiting Artist (tins position is tenable 
for one year)> the successful applicant will be expected 
(o) to create an interest in dance in its practical and 
theoretical aspects througli workshops ; (b) to help 
with the formation of a University Dance Group ; (c) 
to have experience in Choreography. Applicants should 
liavt at least a Diplonio in Dance from a recognized 
institution, or at least four years formal training 
together witli some teaching experience, or have been 
a member of established dance groups of International 
reputadon of at least 3 years. 

Salaiy scale (per annwn) 

Lecturer 1 : UA 3 ; G$9,000 x $480 to $11,880. 

Benefits include housing alloivaticc, contributory 
medical and pension schemes and study leave. Anyohe 
recruited from overseas will receive up bo four full 
economy air passages (.ie, for himself, wife and un- 
married cliildren up to eighteen years of age) from 
point of recruitment, limited I'emoval expenses and. a 
settling in pMowance. 

Appiicationa (3 copies), stating name, dote of' birth, 
marital status, nualiEicatiniis and dates obtained, work 
ea)erlance (with dotes), and the names and addresses 


esqierlance (with dotes), and tlie names and addresses 
of three referees must reacli the Personnel Division, 
Uiriverehy of Guyana, P.OJBox 841, Georgetown, before 
' 30tli Movamberi 1880. 


UNIVERSITY 
OF NATAL 

DEPARTMENT OF 
PSYCHOLOGY 

DURBAN, SOUTH AFRICA 

Applications are invited 
from suitably qualified 
persons, regardless of sex, 
religion, race, colour or 
natloiul origin for appoint- 
ment to tlie post of 

LECTURER 

A person with Interests In 
Psycliomenlcs and Iiidiislrial 
Psychol!^ would be pre- 
ferred nut lack of such 
Interests ivlll not disqualify 
an applicant. Applicants 
should be registered with 
the South African Medical 
and Dental ' Council, or 
slioiiIU be very near qualify- 
ing for such reglstraUon, as 
psychologists. 

The sjl.ir.v scale attached to 
the post Is : 

R<J,lfiO by R60U to R13,350 
by R750 to R14.8S0 per 
annum. 

The coinmcnclng salary 
notch will be dependent on' 
die qualifications - and/or 
experience of the successful 
applicant. In addition, a 
service bonus of 93 per cent 
of one month’s salary Is 
payable subject to Treasury 
regulations. 

Further' -particulars of the 
post and Information on 

F iensioii, medical aid, group 
nsurance, staff bursary, 
housing loan and subsidy 
Bchcmes. long leave coiidf- 
tloDS and travelling expenses 
on first appotnUnent are 
obtainable from the Regis- 
trar, University of Natal, 
King George V Avenue, 
Durban, 4001. with whom 
applications, including the 
names aiid addfessea of 
three referees,, must be 
lodged not Inter than 30th 
November, 1980, quoting the 
Adv. D119/80. . 


UNIVERSITY OF 
NATAL 

DEPARTMENT OF 
MATHEMATICS AND 
APPLIED MATHEMATICS 
DURBAN 

Applications are Invited 
from persons suitably 
qualified in Pure and 
Applied Mathematics, 

regardless of sex, 
religion. race, colour 
or national origin, for 
appointment to the post of 


LECTURER 


The salary scale attached to 
tbe post Is : R9,150 x R6Q0- 
R13.3S0 X R75Q-R14,850 per 
annum. 

The successful applicant 
win be expected to assume 
duty on 1st February, 1981, 
or ‘ as soon as possible 
thereafter. 

The commencing salary 
notch will be dependent on 
the qualifications and/or 
experience of the successful 
applicant. In addition, a 
service bonus of 93% of 
one montb's salary is pay- 
able subject to .Treasury 
regulations. 

Application forms, further 
particulars of the post and 
information on pension, 
medical aid, group Insur- 
ance, staff bursary, bousing 
loan and subsidy schemes, 
long leave conditions and 
travelling expenses on first 
appointment are obtainable 
from the Registrari Univer- 
sity of Natal. King George 
V Avenue, Durban, 4001, 
with whom oppUcadons, on 
the preicrlbea form, must 
be lodged not later than 
Sth January, 1981, quoting 
tho reference Adv. D118/80. 
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Graeral Vacandes 


Eng I heenng Instructor 

If ypu Rre looking for a position , which offers a {|reet deal of 
^ed^cirh a'n^varieiy^ as well as contact with people, then a job 
WilbQMrTEQHNlbALTF^ININQdepartirienimaylnlersIsiyou, . 

We drs an IniernatlonR) flrrn based in Switzerland, nearZilri^, 
and market, (^puter43as^ ENERGY SUPERVI^RY SYSTEMS: 






syctehfis, Ihvpi^ both cU8to.nrier$ and internal personnel, and are In 
the form of courses and seminars, held either in our (raining 
6entre or on-site. : : I • 

IFyou are lnterested in joining ue, you should have soma ' 
knowledge of software, although will be given every opportunity 

to become acquainted with bur syetems. You may by particularly 
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fine example 
of the ‘dog 
phUosophy’ 


will see several in the next few first meeting would have suggested 
years and 1 suspect that the move that the way ahead was going to be 
from an expansionist climate to one somewhat rocky * a.JJ'o*'® considered 
of retfenohment vrill pieau that they reading and the deliberations of the 
will be less welcome than those I meeting itself confirmed it. Ow pre- 
have Just described. They will re- decessors In the foi-mei* ACSTT had 
quire great determination and re- gone through a long jirocess mvolv- 
solve from teachers. What seems ing changes in projected student 
crystal clear at the moment, how- numbers and chanacs in govern- 
ever, is that such events are not ment policies. At the end or tiia 


lary 


ever, » uiac SUCH events are not raent policies. At the end pt tna _ 
out lot at present. We are called day, the present system had b«n 

upon to meet leas dramatic established as an cQllcaauc Think ogain about sug- 

||UI<A F challenges day in and dav out, to minimum’’ with the necessary flexi- colleague. 

1 j-nnversations with friends respond in a practical and construe- bility to deal with foreseeable 'T*'U,-,«q>!q ¥7 fnr rustic Harden bench Is this the 

‘^“1 5hfSds of education or tive way and similarly to take changes. What was now being stated 1 nUrSaay J 

^ ‘i.: sr « 

SlSJ’wSichwe begta«41o face (1) Ae ■histo.|y nf teacher’ pa, in o,e«upply and further cl.anges were “el"“urS>n?°i;™ but’ M 

“f„'^T^^i^h^=ervh!eflt^lnTe ?erfett’eaa,SXoe the '■slog” (3) The spectacni.r example » “Xnr'up'’“'?d“i !S‘g"'^p'!;Tre?i'°relfiee' announ” ng 

*S5i'..^. J”mflintain the right pers- philosophy. We have hod a never- of unspectacular slog is the myste- pipe £ r-friii-Ao hv Inrnl 



colleague. Think again about sug- 
gestion tliat 1 trade bike overhaul 
for rustic garden bench. Is this the 
alterpativo economy that we hope 
will bring about less labour for all ? 


■SooTconMrning redundanc es in 
S Instituriojis (but usually, at 
Silt, someone else’s , instUu- 
tnatt; we hear suggestions of 
flHure nay awards j we hear 


ir/TmnorTance of an is^sue tS tude.«; appointed, appointed em bod. 

nut k^n frutsheirfm over and appointed fairly near where 

years teachers associations have, they asked f«. 

after negotiation, reached agree- tions to CBEW3, tell ^ Ayfy-kinrlat/ 

ment with the various local autho- news ^put this yow s IWOllClRy 

rity associations on a whole series bers. Distant unobtrusive contacts. 


r^e^TuS'” in” pr*u5 | rit., assocladone o_u e_yhoJe eer.« .re'-elK: Join. 1 unoriel u. 9.1S. 

expenditure y« £0 come. On I » of ssiies. e ment, and now this : people, lists, tutorials for ? Back up . 

£.rp;^l'“.t^rte';tird-A‘p^; ewerd... ulleged errore fucker S°7ermj»nd'.;' ^ Sffirs“"cto'e^„T'F£= 

1979 w ^e^Smber ifto; means negoUations. arbitration^ dancy procedures, etc. LSl?Rua|e prog^^^ 

hiw been found, by way of pre- “t of owards on diffeient dates^ writing, the Incor- tor Modern Frt 


1.15. What arc 
up . to lecture 
hardly started 


nature reti 
redundancy 


— 'T ■ poronon qi me pruviaiuua ui* icuuti- naM coursd UP on Iftst yPorg nearly hie we liopo, fluency of a high 

redundanej blow in many institu- is still outstanding and this as many for the new history of the ordor, and also critical skills as they 

[has; some local authorities and f Is neither tlie place to describe language course. Good news. A. learn to argue not with what they 

governors hove listened to just for the ssko of demonstrating battle nor to forecast the out- translates into bad : takes away thought wos said, but with what, as 

arfiuments about the threat to evamole W'>®‘®ver happens in that jg|at ^ tutorial group with whom ti,ey dissect tho quotation, was 

edueetioTial provirfon. The situation It is, how^^^ regard, however, it is evenoiic s f i,ajj booked convenient time, and meant, imiillod, can be rrad into 

aluion crloi out for the Journalistic hope that agreement on the whole hands me an FS 1. Note on board and out of what was said. Try 

use of tbe expression “phoney work In the present climate. in«^ document can be concluded so that asking for their personal timetables gnmole quotation, follow- up with 

wr". ® f teachers In further mid higher urgently. Rotuniiiig students hand |hcm ideas ihw rnise from U. 

Whatever metaphors one cares to the Burnham turtner naucauon education, as they approach a i,i two mimoires. Let me out of Breatliless by iO, break to go 

W, however, the main character- Committee reached agr^ment M a of g,-eat uncertainty, will here. ihrouah mail. Offprint from friend ; 

Lie for the union chai'ged witii new structure tor tn? pay ot part assurance of a collective at first glance perhaps useful for 

Mpresenting teachers in this area time teachers arising ' **?® agreement governing, the terms teaching. 11.15 lecture on 

Is bne of unremitting slog. Those general recommendation made in u,„jer . which they are • employed Modern French Languaeo courso. 

Jrfih an eye to nosedgia can look ^e Clegg Report. .Agai^.no one ^^1 form tlie basis ot their niUCiy second year. Group well run-m, 1 

baeV fondly at past hlgKUsfts « employment and of any further leather clear, wind light, traffic know them, they know me. we know 

(ahhough, speaking for myself, they it does ^present is Sth negotiations on their behalf. . ^ 21 all tho way, snd where we ?.re going, and wo seem M 

all seemed much more routine at stanilal improvement In th® ®J“ I hope it can be seen, therefore, . ggygg minutes, onjoy getting there. Feel obliged to 

the time); the formation of the that it is not all drama (although enough to find a space in the admit lo them that I was so keen to 

Mtjtechnics;tJie Houghton Report 5 * remlar drama there may yet be on some of bike rack under my D. meet first year group that I had 

the major casework successes of the employed on a proper professional pg„|ts); it is a lot of satisEyj ^^g someone who liked the brought in wrong set of notes, had 

IWte affecting teachers* rights; basis. «.ino» hig hard work for the teachers . someone else who to pedal home and back ; IS minutes. 

'eJ'i- te.» e'=orT|^^ represee.tives. « Mr. 't^^S 1 S’X/, J aVJcM.“uTe 

P«‘er Dawson Lk . i.. ..igh, .be i„ .he etternoon : rele.ee s. execll. 


leaclim* wlon in NATPHE, , 


Advisory CouncU for the Supply .and 


i Now history has not suddenly Education of teachers, T/ia avthor is general secretary of nSr to'^be^^called^fS wril^°oliow!up, and *osg ”no time, 

docraad that^ramatlc evenU shafl Na?he has three represen^^^^ The author is gene, Lear in Franw still Se^ cleared.*^’ pencils sharpened, 

teiM.Itli eminently likely that we swift glance at the papers for the Natfhe. iiave that far-away loot) stu^^^ work till dark. 


Tuesday 

Easy day: 10.15 tutorial with 
second year -group. -Analyse OMsago 
o.f non-standard F/BUch^wUh ^the^ 



damned difficult to-,convmce rnern - tnongs, i raxo oer Biuue *u»« bacK nome ra 

the other chap is going to be worse. Republican states, notabW duce ner. Back to prepare the be' said ? 

On TV Wftftpaii did not look an Reagan’s California, concentr^ed paperwork for aasistantship appUca- cafcfe Franpois. ' Bop till you oroiL 

extremist and whatever else he on the two-year Community Col- tions before the work eterm. ^ : ■ v.-. 

might prove himself not to be, he leges, which In the lS70s were the j g^ed full class lists for each s^qt, 

is an^ effective communicator, only grov^ poi« bi American LangLit, FS, and Joint, with -ty/ 

Politics is, after all, the art of com- hi^iOr education. They became less columns for iniriala of tte colle^ue ^YfeOtlCSClRy 

munlStion or it Is nothing. Too an^ less liberal artt degree colleges ^ho will give a report each g.. citt 

mmw poJifaclans---here as in the and switched steadiW to part-time, shident, atoaturo .g ■ Aucllld^i^ Wse class SJ^S. Off g 

UniSd^tes-forget they axe not job training and *;®fresher-cTOrMr show meeting has I*®.®™ .«t®nded hospital. Stress brings me out IB 

reallv administretors. over a vast range of areas. Beween god explanatwns heard, ticks in^* y^gi-u. Liquid nitrogen keeps 

^^v^oT^by end of the -1920 and 1974 there was a 80 per ceting whether ail the biu^ has J^wn. If Snl.v I could manaw som* 

c.^25l it OTS Carter who looked^;' bent increase in non-degree, mostly bean revived frona each, as thing less anodyne 

sW customer. Abusing vocationally-opientated programmes for notmg ‘h®l^ peofle Vm ovetworked. Bead nw 

^ Us »Vm nenT compared with a ? P®r cent Blank off superfluous detWk^^^ Second year set book while waUmjL 


son 


‘JtctltloneVs Of ihstapt history have 
«taodv tsVen ,nn .ijieir.' bens on 


ssSTsssrs-rtii -a 

son recebtly dug . up a i!0W' of ipg, start typing up- 




Americas voted so nientaitors seem to £12m it 'tort to DHSS in the 1972 Saturday is family cook night, guage t 

Ronald Reagan, .^ey , Since 9 1 bc«® Rothschild reorganisation ; practical Mother loOks afcer-roasl; and c^e, .ojitTon, SeraanUcs of Frenc^ IW 

they hed5«d four dency fo jhoWblv^ Reag^^ g^g expected. son (6) makes dough for cromble, first year, Modern French 

^3«b-‘s4Y«hment. ■i,';^;:''^..^■tlSates -bh the; ^ Ministers are partMarly euthu*. father peels potatoes, ^ pqejs and .lectpre, itiorc studento than yester 

- fo§f,haY&;b6eC *?®u**®''fV?i2fMit*too badly aiastic about Sir Heripano ' Bondi’s slices windfall obples for stewlilfc duy. Lunch 

'jH thW “Msht not tUril Mit approach to the windfall pears, for crumble • and year ;in . France. Il^n^ 

SNl^jOf foOadon and his humill* Whereas Carter, wrt ah ^ Envifonmlmral Research bottling. We have no fruit trees, stories. 2.10: Adult EdMotion ^ 

fr.S'VltS^lus nor. doubt his /meddUr.^Rf 8®“ « iT , hut sufficient friends who do, and wltli French assistm^^^ 

than'the bapk. And -so Ae sral ^ And why not sett our expertise ? enough wind in East Riding for, notice giving . i,nryii*r thS 

.-fe^ mat tho ^.country - FeWi'govemm*^^^ WheSer it fie rockrdrilftng for reasonable supplies of Pi®®. nrf?< 

r-aiwinatL :-Ton .-majiv-. .host- reidiiccd. Thd. new .Depwtina u . ^ Qr discovering and bottled fruit. • .daily psider» eveninn. spent, aiisiver 


a.ia Iwr air tho Iparned rfifr , tjhich.'fcontOlVftWy some . we shared w tJi; qoUeague?. TPUtiroHci-vz 

*e Hia. jads of a :wund . Dpkentj force think more of foe rseltobihw o^ Find a few more vloble canos on lllUrSQ9.y- 

iwl.'bMBj.itha to the work they fund. This is evident, jbe heap of rubbish for burning, ao e„,. ,i,«* hs 1 

sUOoa! -Democratic alUauce, hia ";am9ervatlve “ -in tbe SRC?8 heavy backing for jpexid afternoon chotting to the 9.15! only slot Jlift F§ I 

y campaign strategy, let me like. ,But It Is hardly s eu®«“ Teaching Companies. friends with whom wq trade them group. One of them still nasne 

e« one^£)l^ou8 and overriding «liu:ch” to -foe right, as some com been given back jor a trial of their yogurt nufoor. Found 

W^ Wto' Americans voted so nientaitors seem to £12m it toSt to DHSS in the 1972 Saturday is family cook night, guage ®‘»8S. 11,15^ 

'V - mL—. ]grge p^t of the 1 reii r«Miroflnlaation ; nractical Mnther laoks after-roost and cake, .oution. Seniantics of French. If-lo* 




-'vlran-r^l^ nor .doubt his meddler,' Reagan. i* » 
'os'JfaiBily-*.rather. than.'the bask- And -so the 

font the ^country - Federal 'govenimont,; 


•Pi^‘VfOw'.year.:.tne - polls ea»u ■ xec' j. ic,opesa on tries, tna poteuuai. coutu uo . 

;^S^/wa8r; the . most. ' unpoputor fihctlve lEJPuJJJJJJ iJSon in the mOus. For years the Apieritans 
^S?!S^>.,eyep., Ttte ortly question ', education tq emergi^ "j! g-brmous demonstrated the comraerc al | 

-CPW**! blUtles in educationAntf proved 

Of victory, -.post, the. Cveet^Efoic^^ Edu*. good money call be rals^ i 
^ilkl^^l-ii^Iy’had their doubiiS me«t..A nei^i OKice^^^ government. We 

to be begl.in"inB to follow suit. 


Stei^en F. Norelko 


More allotment. More raspberry \ The author is d lecturer fn French 
canes. Trade for pre-lunch gin with flt Hull CZ/aversitp. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

Social science research spending 

Sir,— You havo devoted ■ lot of Jects like the national economy, the SSRC's impoiLant funding role 
space in the past couple of weeks recession, unemployment, etc. in many forms of postgraduate 

to the affairs of the Social Science So far, so good — or is it ? Let us training througii taught Master's 
Research Council, and I do not want suppose that some proportion of the courses and the problems occurnng 
to claim much more. In particular, SSRC list was high priority, for tins fieJa. 

your editorial of November 7, instance an item like “Efficiency and nianagement, or the 214 

wliile its net effect was I think for- effectiveness in small business enter- studentships he lists for 1J8U-S1, 
midably critical, was very fair in its prises (the small firm sector as a uhoiit 50 are for research triiinniB. 
argument. One angle howevor was solution to unemployment)”. Surely sod spine 160 are for taught courts, 
missing from it. Jf nil our ambitious this must qualify as high priority, niainJy or one years duration. The 
ennie true, and the various projec- especially since these same narlia- t* a reauctinn of about .10 

tions you liuve described come off, nieiuurv critics of the SSRC profess P®*'. years 

it will still be true tliat more than to have a very deep and passionate J®hen in coiijiincnnn with 

half of bur budget will be spent on interest (and the subject was de- reductions in student support from 
researcli ncclvities, und more than bated recently in Cabinet). elsewhere, such as lOPS, means 

Tur "v,“r 




search grant iiiodc : not_ large or feUo^v who designed this same pro- 
bold or fashionable imtiutivcs of jpct my PhD, so t know it 

council. nnnnnrc nn list Mn One eslred 


1978-1982 


the four year 
for such pro- 


jcti iwi my « iiy, ou , ^ grammes in university maiiagoment 

appears on the list. No one asked frhools 

me to do it, and die Ideas .simply Management is an nren that is 


1 VC A. ■ j„ „,y evidence to the Public me to do it, and die Ideas .simply Management is an area that is 

4.^?ri"“.dc 'sx. x?s°;o>'bo“o“ife 


Visicor ironi ine worm or euvei- researchers out on the peri- 

tisiiig ? I probably don i need to „i,_t aiiestions should be 

CUieviH evenings Ilka this lor our Km nffr>r<iH Tn l-hAr vnti find 

speokers to give |Ls bile?. and 1 lioiie also less 


II not .soinewnai tnar unoer it seems higblv undesiruble that 

the iL-'Oiguiiivctl SSRC jiim^ d,e ability of young men and women 

this kind of nidividiiulin ro- attend such programmes should 
search will hardly be possible 7 be reduced so severely. To osk 
One might write uils kind of industry to do more in the way of 
argument off a.s^ tough luck, but student support at a time of ccoii- 


any actual fobs which niiglit now ' « ^ 

be available. But that apart, ibc 

sky's the limit. Ves. There In the , ,, 

third row. No, not you. The one Yours faithfully, 

with the combat jocket and the MICHAEL POSNER, 

Venvutrians Auainst the Jtisger- Cliuirman, SSRC, 1 1 

nnifts budge. Your question London EC4. 


no one (unless the researcher Imply a massive burden shift, 
ardently and arduously seeks a wide Alternatives would include the 


nnifcs budge. Your question 
plcusu 7 ” 

'*J’m a second-year English 
undernraduate siieciaiizing in the 
inctnphysical poets and I was wott- 
dering what sort of openings there 
might'be for someone like myself 
on the crentiue side of advertising.*' 

“Let me pass that sti'alghc over 
to our dlsiinguUhod visitor. Jason.” 

*' Thunk you. . On the * creative 
side^ you said?”. 

" Yes. piense.” 

*Well, actually that. is a pretty 
tricky question. You see. the point 


MICHAEL POSNER, pubJicatiionX Thus it becomes deeply awarding of double the number of 

Cliuirman, SSRC, 1 Temple Avenue, significant that those critics, who grants at half the value, and allying 
London EC4. profess great interest and are well this to some fonii of loan scheme 


placed to take action, certainly did where both capital and interest for 
, not follow up on my work included self-education were tax deductable. 
Sir,-— "I see the 1973 SSRC awards on the research project list (do Unless some imaginative way is 
arc again under aiLuck fi'oin the iliey really know it all?) There- found to enable young people to 

Public Accounts Cnmiiuitcc of the fore^ all the time 1 thought I was invest in themselves for careers in 

House of Comnions. My earlier, making a contribution to some use- key economic areas, we are not 
letter (TJiES, November 7) ex- fui knowledge, it didn’t matter in building-up the wealtli-creatliig base 
plained the poor PhD completion the least whether my work was high of the future to which such Im ser- 

fifiures in terras of long-torm piiority or low priority. Nobody vice is paid. Our financing 

eduuiional strategy to raise staii- really cares. methods for student support in 

dards In polytechnics. This fstsst Vours faithfully, postgraduate education is among 

atcock comes from scarChiiig q ^eP QUANTICK. the most Inflexible of all developed 

through the SSRC rescQicli project g p.j| ^ Clevedon. couturies and to squeeze the exlst- 

titlosm low-priorlt.v ^subject inac- Avon. hig system so hard without adding 

ter. •, The items pubiicixed include alternative avenues Is likely to be 


“ becr-drlnking in Glasgow” and 


methods for student support in 
postgraduate education is among 
the most inflexible of all developed 
countries and to squeeze the exist- 
ing system so hard without adding 
alternative avenues Is likely to be 
self-defeating In tho long run, 


specific produces, but we also pride • • , 

bursqWei on;l»gy\ixg xrMtlw^^ . S^KastlUl syiQMl$fl(>i ' . - 

dkecutlveSr 'cveatiVi ':eopyvn4t^ii Bii.’Z.T« iil« 

creative xraohlc ooamI- cremivs Slr.-^TO his review of TAe 


creative grophlc people, creative 
designers and creative secretarial 
back-up. Advertising is in fact all 
about being creative. Now to tlie 


dtormtrooper more directly than a 
awastUca? .)• Because iJhe awutlka 
is a hated syqibol, is it to be 


of a Storintivoper, by Peter H. obliterated from memory ? is it 
Merkl, rcceiitly published by us. “tasteless” to uae die swastika as 
Richard Bessef roglwors ^ a small a reminder of Hitler’s atrocities? 


London Business School, Sussex 
Place, Regent's Park, Loudon NWL 

^cademic.tenure 

• I * • ' * if 

sir,— You seem to havo an Im- 
poverished view of your readers; 
In particular, of our capacity, to 


1 

Freethougln 

movement 

Sii-,— Owen Chadwick uses hii inn. 
ruviow of Edward Hoyle’s fiaffS 
iucu/.ir,s/s and Republicans (Ot^ 
her 24) as an opportunity for ^ 
rather dogmatic expression d 
several stock ideas about' the ajj 
taut freethougln movement lutnti 
the I'li-st World War. Isn't it Z 
that some of them were queitiosedt 

The seculuiists were “a nna 
body of people”. Were AtI 
Bcsniit or Soladin or G. W, Fooutr 
Bernard Shaw or J. M. 

J. W. Gott or Guy Aldred 
Tlioy had “ many of the mor* u. 
attractive qualities of Vlcioriu uo 
tarlan religion *'. Didn't they afo 
have some of the attractive qiuh ' 
ties of such religion, and even nai 
attractive and unattractive quiki I 
of their own? They sitn *i ! 
denomination”. Didn’t thep fon i 
more differences from then tinl. 
larities to any religious deuoiii- 
cion ? They “tried to compete iriiii 
the churches fay using simllirfune- 
cions”. Wasn't this very nitdi the 
exception rather than the rule? 

Their leaders came from rt^ni 
backgrounds. What other bidt 
grouuds could thinking piopit 
come from In chose days7.(Anyv2]r, 
some of them didn't.) A “aljlipn- 
portion of the leaders I'M 
ministers of a Christian desoffliai- 
tion or In training for that oflke" 
and ” an even higher proMni^a 
had been converted to freelsoii^ ' 
by a sudden and gi*eat experitoH 
Qt the mind or soul”. !i thli a 
fair interpretation of the evliltore) 
They ” attracted onl.y a pirtkulir 
kind of working man . Is then U|f 
evidence for this at all ? . 

They were " all urban ". W«irt 
Saladin the son of a farm lerviat, 
and wasn’t J. M. Rofaertna iietn ' 
and hrought up on the .lik « 
Arran? Thei*e were “ofiJyiMww 
had the slightest charisma w a 
work which above ull needed sutten 
on platforms ". Didn’t Bradbuj)! 
and Besant and Saladin and 
and Harriot Law and Charles 


answer nere is « quaiihert- atiirina- 
. rive. It. really depends on' where 
you are. At the moment one of 
. our very best people is a young 


ciiapter Headings witn swastiKas t book. Such complaints. 1 bellei 
Surely this exercise in bad taste are misguided. Tlie dwaatika Is 
docs lilUe to sell scvlaus books.” valuable symbol; it should 


aur Book design is not slinpty a sales roraembered. ' 

Bnelish araduete who came uf book deslui. in a'ddi- Sliicerelv yours^ 

onll t ire? jmaVs ago°b“ now hjj to. l«®Vidtng readability and HERBEMs, BAILEY. Jr, 

cose of us_6, allusivelv _ coiiveys Director. 


I? of.heT.S ■n.'S'n’r 




Princeton University Pressi 
Princeton New. Jersey, 
United States,' 


sitY job security [is] In danger” 
(THE5, October 2); on the otlier, In 
an edltorlol, you enjoin us to take 
’^A cool look at academic teiiivo” 
(THBS.i October 17), On the one 
hand, you report attempts to 
“rationalue” tanure; attempts to 
engineer' our consent to the 
"shedding’’, the “natural wast- 
^e” of our colleagiios (THE8, 
Getober 3) ; on the other, you him 

At pha nnPiiratlal ** koM^rUa n 


to •you. . The openings arc there. 

Yes.. , tbe woia'an in. tho second 

‘ ;.T .. 1974- Jhe last issue Throioregensral issues include one hand, you report the sugges- 

• (Vol 5* No 3) is m fact illustrated, work by Mdyer Fqrtes, Jack Goody, Hpn from the Committee of, Vico- 

• f . ' The editorial noUcy of the Journal- Ray Abrahams, Alsn MscNrlaiie, CbaiiceJlors and Priocipols that “a 

. joliy good. ■ has always been to provide a' place Andrew g^d test case [In law! should be 

**‘A,nd I -was iiwndsi-ing if poii where people working In tlie. Cam- Strmhern and others. As brought to try to air the lasuos” 

tended to get sCtVck.ivith percictder bridge department ;. staff, visitors, Mauilte Bloch points out: articles surrounding the “redundancy”, 

prQductJ. i. tneofi If you. start oni; graduate 'students ' 'and . under- °y , and by IcSser known the “wastage” of . . academics, 

siw,' \ueJl the one pou. 'ntentienka ^a^ jnay publish original well have been, pub- (THES, Qctofaer 3 ): bn. the dtke^ 

frb'/R'.'tWHr oiOA, creariuq: iwork'., which might dthai'Wlso find ’**”2? elWwheie.'Hpwever, the main, you cdunsel that this “wastage" is 

Bocosart JljrpMChuwsfc; , no btatlet, For tffls' reusflh, perhaps, ' jwith t^^ is well to be “esasiitially voluntary”, o 

aftffi to nioi'e 10 bomelhing: else after thefc is leas cohtinuity in ■ U ‘^’FSied.by the fact that Mauri^^ “temporary ewediorii” (THES, 

h fea; licors? ” : *. • journal than might othei'wise , be the f*®'" himself h&s obviously udt Ociobe;;; 17), , ' , [ 

. ^ Absolutely. • That ac'lually , Is cqse. At the sam'e .time It has been ,■ u j j surely chnnlot imbglne thut 

ageincy -policy- ..Tt's true, that when cliaracteHstlc. of the. 'department we are unfamiliar with such mystl- 

r.cqm^jdqWnTilQm Susdex ilpithi niy; :tliat tliosd 'wprldng within Tt do not y. PMdtices ; , with efforts to 

T^®^'^^Aln#d,‘te:hdl,fl« p»gtlcwlar' moKer, ;^i6sr ifmV. justiflchtlb ,fqr' 

ludKyi:i 6 ftouih:'rto. ;g 0 ' btralghl: ’ intov theqretfdul.pUSltJoq," :' - : 4 bbvefhtnent ddicti. ' You surely 

-VFrimi.the’Wnnlng^’^^^^^ iimSW our iteikn dodbt bur capacity to see. 


logy is 'liow printed {11 bffset-litho history of sonal anthronoloBV in "au.agluu and tenured privileged 
rather ,thaii stencilhed. This has been- ^ritalu. class” (THES, October 17). On the 


the case qince 1974. The 'last issue 


They assisted “ die slow ,b» 
Vlctonan amendment of the b»r? 
blasphemy”. Has there 
been any amendment of 
blasphemy, ns distinct from jb we. 
sluco the early nineteenth' dMi wy « 
They shouldn’t imve botlierM 
the Knowlron pamphlet because. ,™ 
will the baitlo over the P»wp^ 
on contraception was to winejw 
small skirmisli on the w 
doin of publication WasnM 
worth flgliting for the right 
llsh popular Tnlonnation 00 
eepiloii, and Isn't this the 
war for freedom of .1 

always won ? They reacted »»Pn 
ism with “ a touch of lion^. jJJ 
” grow out of touch with iheJe^ 
movomeiit ", Didn’t niaw ^ 
bocoiiie socialists and t® 
socialism with Ai . 

labdur niovonient? "V ^ 
core of freeriiinkers liuinlierW , 

0 thouennd ”. l.Jfltflvbft • 

In concentrating so 

tho National Seciilar_^cig^ ^ 
there a danger of . 

ethical movement. wWrt , 

had saverol thousand • 

diQ Rationalist Pj®” 
which was formed cnswm^» 
produced a series ot.v' 
which sold 'millions ol 
half a centuijr ? 

Yours sincerely, ' . 

NiccjLAS waLtek, ;. w 

Rationalist Pr«s , 

88 Isllngtba High Street., . 

London Ml. ‘ •:— 




niit llithginpws - ' groups,; apKopHty DepnrUnehrof Social Anthropology, bK&lolt the “benofltjf” expected to 

- ®*hOgrpphtc.fjlra. a. Spodaf issue ; FraeiSchool Lane, .Cambridge .T , rojulfifrom theafoJlon of tenure. 

Woll i.. * r-: We. on tlie contrary, ore bersuadea 

^ ^ T i wlJiout any; repetfrioil of the '13 necessity not' merely to 

oft ;hpoJp-2,-, ,/x- i;/' ., • ' • month)! delay iiv baking Hie 1979 deWnd acadcihlc tendra: bpt to exv 

for brniging jhe Subject^^^^ Sir, -^Now -tiiat tlie Gpveriiinent has srttteiiient, ;|>UL tlmt suhstedtlal. tend its cuh-ehtly prlvilWed' ebu* . 

tlziiig- ■ .US'>o1iy1o )Wldd/'C!|ieat bayoii'd any^, possible minority of iiuiy^Vsify • staff ^4bicH '' indeed;, we' ate pqrsueded 

ttouht, the fiiiflucial - plight of the to have voKh that, lik^ ojipbsifioh to sfinilar^ 

public, sector of tlie ecoOnrtv' is , i*® ’’ •.V»ive^lly j*®;. “rationalize”;: British 

'ir'tnn ‘'■Viiii-u'.tn' iiA..i« 'ii.k' Tenches .would'Upt haVe tb .endure.- ateql, Btiush-lLe^laiid i,' bumght 

ihstalnient of the aiinU'al' I'^jection- of the- proposed ':‘‘fatlon- 
rtnt;ne80tlutlons ov«' an. Incroaso; qctqiV.oiit by that orgtihii' nlfeatlon oE^ UcadWlc UFu is: 

to^ qtitto ,>n idiffefuut. in • m^veisjiy ' lectui'crsi : salaries sption v;hldh' In 'practice' 'nOver- .urggnt. ' '! 

:fro.m_Octob8r last Increases W merely, delnw ^ Yodis teithfuilv.:- . 
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Mass housing 
and the twin 
temptations 




u. country >n th^ non-Communist Edgar Faure In Pvance and the teaching in universities and col- j 
taflrid has undertaken such a radical parallel university reforms in West legesL and the flow of iion-cradi- 
riconstruetion of Its higher educa- Germany, or even to the broad tional students into higher eduea- 
tian syitoM along deliMrateiy egali- purpose behind the Robbins expan- tion has occasionally stimulated, or 
tadan Unas as Sweden, once a. slon and the binary policy in Britain, at any rate been accompanied by, 
ihowplece of A.n important -motive in all these a growth of anti-iniellectualism. 

rf/orni but now •** J"* Tbatcherite cases was the desire to make higher Nor has the expansion of the sya- 
(and geagaiiite) 1980s inore^ often education more accessible and more tem really modified ilie underlying 
M^ded ss sn awful warning of relevant, hoivever many qualUica- inequality of access to Swedish 
^tovTiodsl can degenerate tions and difficulties of definition higher education. It may well be 

into tfostrucilve narcissism and nplghr arise in the detelled applies- that Sivedas have paid too little 


o//idoui bureaucracy. 

Tbs reputation of Swedish higher So the relevance of the Swedish much faith in structural change, 

bSd«roV?weden^^^^^ »"d .ubstantial in.- XJnttoPnc ‘and nXlta* 

anp. Until quite recently its beyond the nan ow borders of the Pavements must be weighed on JratriCK jNUUgeilS 55ltv^” witfi no“ 

rtlwm ivas projected as an example world of higher education policy the other side of the scale. Mature between arilsta ond craftsmen. That 

of jirogresiiva public policy^ which makera. In Sweden the tomslona students witli work experience have n'g time I wrote something about still appeals to me. as It did when 

to ba ^ “i** • accessibility, an assured ploce in Sweden’s uni- modern architecture and now 1 have I first heard It, as a great vision, 

^ . good far doing so beca|d>» 

ifat intkipated and unanricipated while In most comparable countries Briiom is aii inters a few weeks ago Robert Hughes ge - Total Arcliitocture. 

Mitj of reform, which Just as including the United States because departmental committee, the so- jgygted one of his handsome slices , 1 , i /,Mti-o/iid.ftn«, 

lurdy cannot be denied. Some- ’ of the hierarchicBJ organization of Us called ^|odel E reconnaissance of nin time to Architecture and tho From that inherent contTadictlon 
«h«e along the way the possi- higher education) they have re- wfeieh has now been dis- „ "'f “Xian. 

bllUv of a rational assessment of mained potential. In Sweden as a Banded. Significant progress has Utopian Dieani. programme, tho twin temptations 

Svftden's experiment ill higher edu- result the consequent debate has also been mace towards greater Like many other professionals and that afflict the arcbitcct or mass 

tatlon that Is both critical and ' been grounded in administrative participation In the government of senii-professionala who talk occasion- housing. He may see 

ijrapathetic has been lost. practice rather than In politicized institutions, which may appear un- .. j- „uuii- endlessly in pri- expression of the Mueciwltf 

^Far higher education this is a theory. ' Al^ough some small Bril'**' «an/ards but .JL of the people « 

rimillcant loss. For the Swedish allowance has to^e made for the » revolutionary in terms of the v®** contemporary arM, jj^g expense, of the individual, 

wteat of the 19S0s eod 197Gs did antiseptic collectivism of the Scan- centralized tradition of coiitJnensal I both enjoy ami get annoyed by Or he may see it os an opportimlty 


tion of these two principles. 


attention to values and placed too 



There has always, I now suspect^ 
been a conflict inherent in the 
modern mass housing project. On 
the one hand it is the expression 
of collectivity, the place for the 
dwellings of the new society, class- 
less and egalitarian, the housing of 
everyman.. They are. the places to 
which Mies vaiT der Rohe referred, 
in thd 'chilling sentence quoted by 
Hughes, “The individual is losing 
significance; hIS destiny Is no 
longer what interests us.” (1 can- 
not resist adding here that on my 
first visit a few years ago to the 
United States It was tbe experience 
of some of Mies’s most celebrated 
creations— the Illinois Institute of 
Technology and the Lake Shore 
Drive apartments in Chicago that 
shattered some of my illusions and 
convinced me that nJs reputatJon 
was grossly inflated. There was no 
place for the individual — or, I con- 
cluded, for architecture — there;) 

On the other hand, such housing 
might reflect the ideology of the' 
Bauhaus In its first Manifest^ that 
announced “ the new structure of 
the future embracing architecture 
and painting and sculpture in one 
unity”, wlcii no class distinctions 
between artiste and craftsmen. That 


which has now been dis- 


ijrapathetic has b^n lost. practice rather than In politicized institutions, which may appear un- ,, j- „uuii- endlessly in pri- expression of the 

^Far higher education this is a theory. ' Al^ough some small British stan/ards but .JL of the people « 

rimillcant loss. For the Swedish allowance has to^e made for the » revolutionary in terms of the ^ate about the contemporary arM, jj^g expense, of the individual, 

wteat of the 19S0s eod 1970a did antiseptic colleciivism of the Scan- centralized tradition of coiitJnensal I both enjoy ami get annoyed by Or he may see it os an opporiimlty 

Kpresent the aiiant gorde. Because dlnavlan political tradition, the Europe. A great deal of tliought has those original ond unexpected pro- to express himself, not just as a 

fli die favourable pmitic&I environ- solidity of the Swedish bi^er edu- been given to and practice gained grammes, in which Hughes lays wayward individual but as the very 

Duot and the comparatively small cation experiment makes It very in waya to involve the locaf com- gi^out him with a fine mixture of apostle ot mat collectivity. 

KiU of the system more progress relevant to the rest of the west. munity in the development of „,,.i HUhAiUf Tt uib< onlv For the first time I .began to 

uwirds Dcw goals for liigfaer educa- Of. course, as Professor Kogan higher education. None of these ,la eAi-ta* ^haf i-MAllefl woniior if there was after all some- 

duo, which were shared to a greater points out in his introduction to our achievements should be ignored or ®’ < & v tiling in the case put interminably 

or lesser extant In. most western special report on Swedish higher forgotten because the fashion' for mu at first — ilie 5nock of the weie, g^e of Ae moat virulent critics 

CflUBtries, was possible in Sweden education, the costs of that experi- Swedish social democracy has indeed 1 oE modern British architects, that 


thin eliawfaere. Although an exact ment hove not been neglig 


faded (in Sweden as well 


Anyone who worked In or any- archltecta should not be allowed 

leges in the 1960s and early 1970s g^.gg|g expressive monunients and 
must be surprised to hear that any- bring new dimensions to the shape 
rw^% . gb J 1 ■ 1 thi«g new could give them a shock, of the living arts, but the housing 

lAe spectre of the anomaly : . 

' ^ Of that mixture Of bloodlust. porrto- 
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